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To 

DANIEL C. OILMAN, 
Ex-Pbbsidint of the Johns Hopkins Unttx: 

Please accept the dedication of this volume < 
in memoiy of those happy days in 1889 when, under yc 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital was organized and opei 
grateful recognition of your active and intelligent intere 
education. 

Yours sincerely, 

WiLLL 
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Thoa must be like a promontory of tlie sea, agaio 
the waves beat oontinoally, yet it both itself stan 
aie those sweUing waves stilled and quieted. 

Ma» 

I say : Fear not ! Life still 
Leaves human effort scope. 
But, sinoe life teems with ill. 
Nurse no extravagant hope ; 
Beoause thou must not dream, thou need'st a 

Hatthsw Absold, Bmpti 






longh 
about it 



despair I 

Etna. 



AEQUANIMITAS' 

TO many the frost of custom has made evei 
posing annual ceremoniea cold and Ufeleai 
at least ot those present, they should have the s< 
an ordinance — called as you are this day to a k 
and to so weighty an ofBce and charge. You h 
your GeniuB, have passed beneath the Throne ol 
and with the voices of the fatal staters still in 
will soon enter the plain of Forgetfulness and d 
waters of its river. Ere you are driven all i 
ways, like the souls in the tale of Er the Pamph 
my duty to say a few words of encouragement 
you, in the name of the Faculty, God-speed on yo 

I could have tJie heart to spare you, poor 
survivors of a hard struggle, so " lean and pale a 
eye " with study ; " and my tender mercy cod 
to consider but two of the score of elements ^ 
make or mar your lives — which may contribu 
success, or help you in the days of failure. 

In the first place, in the physician or surgeon 
takes rank with imperturbability, and I proposi 
minutes to direct your attention to this essen 
virtue. Perhaps I may be able to give thoa 

' V&leclictoiy Address. Univereitj of PenlUflva 
• The SepiMic, Book X. 
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AEQCANIMITAS 

whom it has not developed during the critical; 
past month, a hint or two oi its Importano 
euggestion for ita attainment. Imperturba! 
coolness and presence of mind under all d 
calmness amid storm, clearness of judgment 
of grave peril, immobility, impassiveneas, or, 
and expressive word, ■phlegm. It is the qual 
most appreciated by the laity though often e 
by them ; and the physician who has the mil 
without it, who betrays indecision and wor 
shows that he is flustered and flurried in on 
gencies, loses rapidly the confidence of his pa 
In full development, as we see it in some 
colleagues, it has the nature of a divine gift, 
the possessor, a comfort to all who come in 
htm. You should know it well, for there have 
you for years several striking illustrations, w] 
has, I trust, made a deep impression. As imp 
is largely a bodily endowment, I regret to sa 
are those amongst you, who. owing to conge] 
may never be able to acquire it. Educatio 
will do much : and with practice and ex| 
majority of you may expect to attain to a 
The first essential is to have your nerves 
Even under the most serious circumstances, t 
or surgeon who allows " his outward actio) 
strate the native act and figure of his heart ia 
extern," who shows in his face the sUgbtei 
expressive of anxiety or fear, has not his medi 
under the highest control, and is liable to di 
moment. 1 havo spoken of this to you on m«i 
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HbD 


and have urged you to educate your nerve cent 


.ly. 


not the slightest dilator or contractor influence si 




the veaaela of your face under any profeaaional 


nce«. 1 


be it torn me to urge you, ere Time has carve 


lentA 


hours those fair browa, to quench on all occ 


loU 


blushes of ingenuous shame, but in dealing 


,li is 


patients emergencies demanding these shoalij 


itood 


not arise, and at other times an inscrutable faoM 
a fortune. In a true and perfect form, impMJ 


DO be 


who 


is indissolubly associated with wide experieni 


-mer- 


intimate knowledge of the varied aspects of diae 




such advantages he is so equipped that no e 


older 


can disturb the mental equilibrium of the phye 


□g to 


possibilities are always manifest, and the cour« 


with 


clear. From its very nature this precious quality 


efore 


be misinterpreted, and the general accusation ol 


mple 


so oft«n brought against the profession, has here ; 


aility 


tion. Now a certain measure of insensibility I 


there 


an advantage, but a positive necesaity in the ex 


leota. 


calm judgment, and in carrying out delicate i 


erer, 


Keen senabiUty is doubtless a virtue of high o 


th. 


it does not interfere with steadiness of hand or i 


aure. 


nerve; but for the practitioner lq hia working-i 


umd. 


a callousness which thinks only of the good to b 


liciaa 


and goes ahead regardless of smaller consideratt 


mon- 


preferable c|uality. 


oient 


Cultivate, then, gentlemen, such a judiciou 


ition. 


of obtuseness as will enable you to meet the ex 


ntroB 


practice with firmness and courage, without, a< 
) time, hardening " the human heart by which we 


t any 


Li 


In the second place, there is a mental equiT^ 
J 



AEQUANTMITAS 
bodily endowment, which is aa important in 
as imperturbability. Let me recall to yoi 
incident related of that best of men and 
Antoninus Pius, who, as he lay dying, in his hoi 
in Etmria, aummed up the philosophy of life 
word, Aequammitae. As for him, about to pt 
moenia mundi {the flaming rampart of the 
you, fresh from Clotho'a spindle, a calm equi 
desirable attitude. How difficult to attai 
necessary, in success as in failure ! Nal 
ment has much to do with its development, 
knowledge of our relation to our fellow-creat 
the work of life is also indispensable. One 
essentiaU in securing a good-natured equanim 
expect too much of the people amongst whon 
" Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers," am 
medical the ordinary citizen of to-day has n 
more sense than the old Romans, whom Luo 
for a credulity which made them fall easy 
quacks of the time, such aa the notorious Alex) 
exploits make one wish that his advent had 
some eighteen centuries. Deal gently then 
liciously credulous old human nature in whii 
and restrain your indignation, when you fi] 
parson has triturates of the 1000th poteni 
waistcoat pocket, or yon discover accident 
Warner's Safe Cure in the bedroom of your 
It must needs be that offences of thia kind 
them, and do not be vexed. 

Curious, odd compounds are theae 
whose mercy you wdl be ; full of 
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image 


of wliims and fancies ; but the more closely we at 


Is an 


little foibles of one sort and another in the inner ! 


ulere. 


we see, the more surely is the conviction borne ii 


orium 


of the likeness of their weaknesses to our own. ' 


-atch- 


larity would be intolerable, it a happy egotism did 


lantia 


render us forgetful of it. Hence the need of a 


10 for 


patience and of an ever-tender charity toward the 


Bthe 


creatures ; have they not to exercise the same to 


how 


A distressing feature in the hfe which you are 


ipera- 


enter, a feature which will press hardly upon 


clear 


spirits among you and ruMe their equanimity, i 


Dd to 


certainty which pertains not alone to oui scienci 


! first 


but to the very hopes and fears which make us 


not to 


seeking absolute truth we aim at the unattaini 


dwell. 


must be content with Ending broken portioDs, 


latters 


member in the Egyptian story, how Typhon witj 


'. whit 


spirators dealt with good Osiris ; how they toolj 


surged 


Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousand fri 


to the 


scattered them to the four winds ; and, as Mil 


whose 


" from that time ever sitice, the sad friends of ti 


elayed 


as durst appear, imitating the careful sean^ 


lis de- 


made for the mangled body of Osiris, went npJ 


work, 


gathering up limb by limb still as they could 1 


ir pet 


We have not yet found them all," ' but each one < 


in his 


pick up a fragment, perhaps two, and in mome 


aae of 


mortality weighs leas heavily upon the spirit, w 


atient. 


in a vision, see the form divine, just as a great t 


expect 


an Owen or a Loidy, can reconstruct an ideal 




from a fossil fragment. ■ 


res, at 


1 


^ 


' Aroapagitieft. H 
■ 



AEQUANIMITA8 
It has been said that in prosperity our ( 
chiefly exercised in enabling us to bear witl 
the misfortunes of our neighbours, Now, 
disturbs our mental placidity more sadly thana 
means, and the lack of those things after whicu^ 
seek, I would warn you against the trials of 
to come to some of you — the day of large a 
practice. Engrossed late and soon in profei 
getting and spending, you may so lay wastfl 
that you may find, too late, with hearts givfl 
there is no place in your habit-stricken soi 
gentler influences which make life worth livin| 
It la sad to think that, for some of you, thi 
disappointment, perhaps failure. You 
course, to escape from the cares and anxietii 
professional Ufe. Stand up bravely, even 
worst. Your very hopes may have passed on 
as did all that was near and dear to the Pal 
Jabbok ford, and, like him, you may b 
in the night alone. Well for you, if you 
persistency lies victory, and with the momi] 
the wiahed-for blessing. But not always ; the] 
with defeat which some of you will have to 
will be well for you in that day to have cultii 
fal equanimity. Remember, too, that somi 
our desolation only does the better life begin, 
disaster ahead and ruin imminent, it is betteE 
with a smile, and with the head erect, than 
their approach. And, if the fight is for 
justice, even when failure seems certain, win 
failed before, cling to yonr ideal, and, like 




mity IS 
ipoBOie 
lothing 
;htened 
lentiles 
if soon 
ccessfol 
1 carea, 
powers 
ly, that 
<r those 

in Btore 
ope, of 
.dent to 
ost the 
jf sight, 
I at the 
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i, for in 
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AEQUANIMITAS 
before the dark tower, set the slug-horn i 
blow the challenge, and calmly await the conf 

It has been said that " in patience ye shall 
Boula," and what is this patience but an equaoi 
enables you to rise superior to the trials of life 
as you shall do beside all waters, I can but wia 
may reap the promised blessing of qiiietnesa an 
ance forever, until M 



Within this life^ 
Thoagh lifted o'ei 



it« strifOi 



you may, in the growing winters, glean a lit 
wisdom which is pure, peaceable, gentle, fall of 
good fruits, without partiality and without hy] 

The past is always with us, never to be i 
alone is enduring ; but, amidst the changes ai 
which 8ucc«ed one another so rapidly in this 1 
apt to live too much for the present and too d 
future. On such an occasion as the present, 
Alma Mattr is in festal array, when we joy in 1 
prosperity, it ia good to hark back to the olde; 
gratefully to recall the men whose labours i 
have made the present possible. 

The great possession of any University is its g 
It is not the " pride, pomp and circumstance " 
tution which bring honour, not its wealth, nor 1 
of its schoob, not the students who throng iti 
the men who have trodden in its service the t 
through toil, even through hate, to the seren 
Fame, climbing " hke stars to their appoints 
These bring glory, and it should thrill the bea 
alumnus of this school, of every teacher i 
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AEQUANIMITAS 
as it does mine tliis day, reverently and tl 
recall such names amongst its foimdeis as Moi^ 
and Bush, and such men amongst tlieit 
Wistar, Physick, Barton, and Wood. 

Gentlemen of the Faculty — Noblesse <Mige. 

And the sad reality of the past teaches us U 
frealmesB of sorrow at the loss of friends and 
" hid in death's dateless night," We miss fron 
one of your best known instructors, by whose M 
have profited, and whose example has stimuln 
An earnest teacher, a faithful worker, a loyal | 
University, a good and kindly friend, Edi 
has left behind him, amid regrets at 
closed, the memory of a well-spent lite. 

We mourn to-day, also, with out sister 
grievous loss which she has sustained in the e 
of her moat distinguished teachers, a man wb 
honour an honoured name, and who added 1 
profession of this city. Such men as Samu< 
can ill be spared. Let us he thankful for 1 
of a courage which could fight and win ; and la 
the zeal, energy, and Industry which chara 
career. 

Personally I mourn the loss of a preceptor, 
as a father, the man from whom more than 
received inspiration, and to whose example i 
I owe the position which enables me to add 
day. There are those present who will feel 
geration when I say that to have known Pal 
was, in ths deepest and truest seose of the 
education — 
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ppen. 
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AEQUANIMITAS 

Wb&lever w»y my days decline, 
I felt and fee!, tho' left alone. 

The footsteps of hla life in mine. 

While preaching to you a doctrine of eqaammi 
myself, a castaway. Recking not my own rede, h 
the inconsistency which so readily besets us. Q 
have thought that in the premier school of Azf 
this Civitas Hippocratica, with associations so d 
lover of his profession, with colleagues ao distil 
and with students bo considerate, one might have 
I say, that the Hercules Pillars of a man's ambi 
here been reached. But it has not been so ordai 
to-day I sever my conneadon with this Univerait 
than once, gentlemen, in a life rich in the priceless 
of friends, 1 have been placed in positions in < 
words could express the feelings of my heart, an 
with me now. The keenest sentiments of gratil 
up from my innermost being at the thought of i 
liness and goodness which have followed me at e 
during the past five years. A stranger — I cami< 
alien — among you, I have been made to feel at 
more you could not have done. Could I saj 
Whatever the hitnre may have in store of succ 
trials, nothing can blot the memory of the ha] 
I have spent in this city, and nothing can quench 
I shall always feel at having been associated, e- 
time, with a Faculty so notable in the past, so dist 
in the present, as that from which I now part. 

Gentlemen, — Farewell, and take with you into th 
the watchword of the good old Roman — Aequar 
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Thflce u% iDMi and oUummb o! man that stai 
herd : the soldiMr, the sailor, and the shephc 
the artist rarely ; rarelier still, the olergyman ; 
as a role. He is the flower (such as it is) of 
when that stage of man Is done with, and 
at in history, he will he thought to have shai 
the defects of the period, and most notably 
of the race. Generosity he has, such as is ] 
practise an art, never to those who drive a tra 
by a hundred secrets ; tact, tried in a thoua 
and what are more important, Heraclean chei 
So that he brings air and cheer into the sick roi 
though not so often as he wishes, brings h 

BoBiBT Louis Stxvbkson, Firsi 

Hunk not Silence the wisdom of Fools^ 1 
the honour of wise Men, who have not the Inf 
of Tadtumity, and speak not out of the aba 
weighed thoughts of their Hearts. Sudi Sflsa 
and speak thy worth above the power of W 
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DOCTOR AND NURSE 


■equeoUy : 
ion almost 


'T'HEBE are individuala— doctora and nu 
■1- ample— whose very eiiBtence is a consta 


tUon ; and 


of our frailties ; and conwdering the notoriom 


marvelled 
1 M any in 
ie virluw 


character of such people, I often wonder tht 


deals so gently with them. The presence ol 


those who 




jon, tested 

raesmBnte ; 


up by the names of the persons just met 


id courage. 


lawyer never worries us — in this way, and we 


en enough, 


in the future a social condition in which neil 




nor law shall have a place — when all shall be 


lenmods. 


each one a priest, when the meek shall possee 


itly timed. 


but we cannot picture a time when Birth a 


the Virtue 


Death shall be separated from that " grizzly ti 




we dread so much and which is ever associated 




mtb " physician and nurse." 


(BOWSI, 


Dread ! Yes, but mercifully for us in i 




misty way. Like schoolboys we play among 




cast by the turrets of the temple of oblivi 




which we travel, regardless of what awaits ui 




of years beneath. Suffering and disease are 




UB, but life is very pleasant ; and the motto i 




when well, is " forward with the dance." IM 




■ Johns Hopkins Hospital, 1891. J 
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DOCTOR AND NURSE 
ing th&t w« &re in a happy valley, we deal i 
as the King did with the Gautama, and hide j 
thing that suggests our fate. Perhaps v 
knows ? Mercifully, the tragedy of life, thoi 
not realized. It is so close that we lose all | 
proportiona. And better so ; for, as Geoij 
said, " if we had a keen vision and feeling ol i 
huuian life, it would be like hearing the grass gl 
squirrel's heart beat, and we should die of tha 
lies on the other aide of silence. 

With many, however, it is a wilful blindnfl 
foot's paradise, not destroyed by a thought, 
stem exigencies of life, when the " ministdl 
fate " drag ua, oi — woTse still — those near aa 
upon the stage. Then, we become acutely 
the great drama of human suffering, and of the 
stage accessories — doctor and nuise; 

If, Members oE the Graduating Class, the 
fession, composed chiefly of men, has absdf 
share of attention and regard, yoo have, i 
satisfaction of feeling that youn is the older, 
the more honourable calling. In one of tl 
of Solomon, a touching picture is given of 1 
early grandmother, bending over the littla 
showing Mahala how to soothe his sufieringsj 
his pains. Woman, " the link among the dj 
trained in a bltt«r school, lias, in successive' 
played the part of Mahala to the little Eno( 
to the wounded Lancelot. It seems a far ^ 
plun of Mesopotamia and the Usta of Camel< 
Hopkins Hospital, but the spirit w] 
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DOCTOR AND NURSE 
poaaible is the same, tempered through the | 
benign influence of Christianity. Ajnoog til 
many had risen to the idea of forgiveness of ( 
patience under wrong doing, and even of the b 
of man ; but the spirit of Love only received i 
tion with the ever memorable reply to the ev 
able question, Who is my neighbour ? — a replj 
changed the atlitude of the world. Nowhere 
history, sacted or profane, do we &nd pictures 
heroism in women such ss dot the annals of tl 
Church, or such as can be paralleled in our on 
Tender maternal afiection, touching filial ] 
there ; but the spirit abroad was that of D< 
Rizpah, of Jael not Dorcas. 

In the gradual division of labour, by which 
has emerged from barbarism, the doctor and 
have been evolved, aa useful accesaories in tb 
warfare in which man is engaged. The hist 
race is a grim record of passions and ambitioni 
nesaea and vanities, a record, too often, of b 
humanity, and even to-day, when philosopl 
have us believe his thoughts had widened, he I 
of old to shut the gates of mercy, and to let loo 
of war. It was in one of these attacks of racM 
your profession, until then unsettled aadl 
took, under Florence Nightingale— ever bleai 
name — ^its modem position. 

Individually, man, the unit, the microcosm, is 
in chains of atavism, inheriting legacies of feeb 
strong desires, taints of blood and brain. Wh: 
then, that many, sore let and hindered in n 

UU 17 - 



DOCTOR AND NURSE 
race, f&U by the way, and need a shelte 
recruit or to die, & hospital, in which there al 
comments on conduct, but only, bo far 
love and peace and rest ! Here, we learn 
our brother man, judging not, asking no 
meting out to all aUke a hospitality worl3 
Dieu, and deeming ourselvea honoured m 
to act as its diapenBera. Here, too, are di 
eyes the problems which have ever perplaj 
mind ; problems not presented in the da 
books, but in the living concrete of some 
Ills last round, fighting a brave 6ght. but ( 
and going to his account " unliouscird, 
unanel'd, no reckoning made." As we it 
other over his bed that the battle ia decided! 
alone remains, have I not heard in reply ta 
proverb, so often on the lips of the physioii 
have eat<n sour grapes," your answer, in ■ 
the comforting words of the prayer of Step 
But our work would be much reatrioti 
for man'n outeide adversary — Nature, thf 
which exacta a frightful tax of buma 
ing neither young nor old ; taking the 
cradle, the mother from her babe, and 
the family. Is it strange that man, 
Bociat« a peraonol clement from such worli 
an evil prinraple — the devil ? If we b 
outgrown this idea as to hesitate to suggi 
epidemic peril, that " it is for our sins w 
we know the drainage is bad ; if we 
bcftrt ptotttratc in the grief of loos with tjj 
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JjL which to 


the Lord lovcth He chasteneth "—when ' 


•11 be no hanh 


should have been sterilized— if, 1 aay. we h 


u is posfflble, 


become emancipated from such teaehin 


to Bcan gently 


yet risen to a true conception of Natui 


quMtiona, but 


sense of being inexorable, she may be ci 


y of the Bold 


no more upbraid her great laws than v 


being allowed 


laws of the state, which are a terror c 


lily before our 


The pity is that we do not know them i 


;ed the human 


anc« we err daily, and pay a blood penal 


kd abatract of 


it is now a great and growing function of 


poor fellow in 


feauon to search out the laws about epic 


adiy weighted. 


outside enemies of man, and to teach to ; 
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A University consbta, and has ever oonaisted, in demand and 
supply, in wanta which it alone can satisfy and which it does satisfy, 
in the communication of knowledge, and the relation and bond 
which exists between the teacher and the taught. Its constituting, 
animating principle is this moral attraction of one class of persons 
to another ; which is prior in its nature, nay commonly in its history, 
to any other tie whatever ; so that, where this is wanting, a Uni- 
versity is alive only in name, and has lost its true essence, whateve 
be the advantages, whether of position or of affluence, with whi 
the civil power or private benefactors contrive to encircle it. 

John Henbt Nbwiu 

It would seem, Adeimantus, that the direction in which edu 
starts a man will determine his future life. 

Plato. Republic, iv. — ^Jowett's Trans^ 
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TRITLY it may be said to-day tliat in the methods of 
teaching medicine the old order changeth, giving 

I place to new, and to this revolution let me briefly refer, 
since it has an immediate bearing on the main point I mah 
to make in the first portion ol my adtlress. The medical 
acboola of the country have been either independent. Uni- 
versity, or State Inatitutions. The first class, by far the 
most numerous, have in title University affiliations, but 
are actually devoid of organic union with seats of learning. 
NecCBsary as these bodies have been in the past, it is a 
cause for sincere congratulation that the number is steadily 
diminishing. Admirable in certain respects— adorned too 

I in many instances by the names of men who bore the bur- 

I den and heat of the day of small things, and have passed to 
their rest amid our honoured dead — the truth must be 
acknowledged that the lamentable state of medical 
•ducatioD in this country twenty years ago was the direct 
result of the inherent viciousnees of a system they fostered. 
Something in the scheme gradually deadened in the pro- 
fessors all sense of the responsibility until they professed 

■ to teach (mark the word), in less than two years, on* of 
* Umvenity of Minnmota. 1892. 
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the most difficolt arts in the world to acquire. Fellow 
teachers in medicine, believe me that when fifty or axty 
jrears hence some historian traces the development of the 
profession in this country, be will dwell on the notable 
ftchievemente, on the great discoveries, and on the im- 
vearied devotion of ito members, but he will pass judg- 
ment — ^yes, severe judgment— on the absence of the sense 
of responsibility which permitted a criminal laxity in 
medical education unknown before in our annala. But 
on awakening has come, and there ia sounding the knell 
of doom for the medical college, responsible neither to the 
public nor the profession . 

The schools with close imiversity connexions have been 
the most progressive and thorough in this country. The 
revolution referred to began some twenty years ago with 
the appearance of the President of a well-known UniverMty 
at a meeting of its medical faculty with a peremptory com- 
mand to set their house in order.' Universities which 
teach only the Liberal Aits remain to-day, as in the middl' 
ages, Scholffl minores, lacking the technical faculties ffhi- 
make the Scholce majores. The advantages of t\aam 
DAtural union are manifold and reciprocal. The w 
BOis in a University medical school have not thafr' 
pendence of which I have spoken, but are ur 
influence which tends constantly to keep them t 
level : they are urged by emulation with the othe 
to improve the standard of work, and bo ai 
strong stimulus to further development. 

To anyone who has watched the groi 

t Sm Bolmea on Pimideni Eliot in Lift 
I. fl. 187, 188. 100. 
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idefta in education it ia evident that the most solid advances 
in methods of teaching, the improved equipment, clinical 
and laboratory, and the kindher spirit of generous rivalry — 
which baa replaced the former debased method of counting 
heads as a test of merit — all these advantages have come 
from a tightening of the bonds between the medical school 
and the University. 

And lastly there are the State schools, of which this 
college is one of the few examples. It has been a char- 
acteristic of American Institutions to foster private 
industries and to permit private corporations to meet any 
demands on the part of the public. This idea carried to 
extreme allowed the unrestricted manufacture — note the 
term — of doctors, quite regardless of the qualifications 
usually thought necessary in civilized communities — of 
physicians who may never have been inside a hospital 
ward, and who had, after graduation, to learn medicine 
somewhat in the fashion of the Chinese doctors who re- 
cognized the course of the arteries of the body, by noting 
just where the blood spurted when the acupuncture needle 
was inserted. 3o far as I know. State authorities have 
never interfered with any legally instituted medical school, 
however poorly equipped for its work, however lax the 
qualifications for license. Not only has this poUcy of 
non-intervention been carried to excess, but in many 
States a few physicians in any town could get a charter 
for a school without giving guarantees that laboratory or 
clinical facilities would be available. This anomalous 
condition is rapidly changing, owing partly to a revival 
of loyalty to higher ideals within the medical profession. 
«Qd partly to a growing appreciation in the public of the 
25 
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UmyerBit; town, as the salaries in most schools of this 
country have to be supplemented by outside work. But 
in all departments this principle should be acknowledged 
and acted upon by trustees and faculties, and supported 
by public opinion — that the very best men available 
should receive appointments. It is gtatifjdng to note the 
broad liberality displayed by American colleges in welcom- 
ing bom all part* teachers who may have shown any 
special fitness, emulating in tliis respect the liberality of 
the Athenians, in whose porticoes and lecture halla the 
stranger was greeted as a citizen and judged by Iiis mental 
gifts alone. Not the least by any means of the object 
lessons taught by a great University is that literature 
and science know no country, and, as has been well said, 
acknowledge " no sovereignty but that of the mind, and 
no nobility but that of genius." But it is difficult in this 
matter to guide public opinion, and the Regents have 
often to combat a provincialism wliich is as fatal to the 
highest development of a UDiversitj* as is the shibboleth 
of a sectarian institution. 

II 

To paraphrase the words of Matthew Arnold, the 
(unction of the teacher is to teach and to propagate the 
best that is known and taught in the world. To teach 
the current knowledge of the subject be professes — sifting, 
analyzing, assorting, laying down principles. To pro- 
pagate i.e., to multiply, facts on which to base principles 

-experimenting, searching, teeing. Tlie best that is 
known and taught in the world — nothing leas can satisfy 
a teacher worthy of the name, and upon us of the medical 
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fKolliea lies & boaoden duty ia this respect,' 
co-ordiaate with human aiifiering, U cosmi^ 
There are two aspects in which we may yi 
— as a worker and instructor in science, and 
and professor of the art ; and theae corn 
natural division of the faculty into the I 
proper aod the hospital. 

In this eminently practical country ti 
science baa not yet received full recogniti 
part to the great expense connected with 
to part to carelessness or ignorance in tb 
the real strength of a nation. To 
tain separate Laboratories in Anatomy, 
Chemistry (physiological and pliannacoloi 
logy and Hygiene, and to employ skilled 
shall spend all their time in study ant 
require a capital not to-day at the command 
school in the land. There are fortunate on 
three departments well organized, not one 
contrast, Bavaria, a kingdom of the Gea 
frith an area less than this State, and a popiv 
and a half millions, supports in its three Uqm 
I flourishing medical schools with extenaivw 
I SUny of which are presided over by men 
I reputation, the steps of whose doors are 
(cABes by students who have crossed the At 
I tbe wisdom of methods aod the virtue of 
, easily accessible at home. But there w 
Bavariao medical schools before Marqt 
bod launched their caooea on the great ' 
1 U StUe bid discovnod^^i* 
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Father Hennepin below the falls of St. Anthony ; and 
justice compels U3 to acknowledge that while winning an 
empire from the back-woods the people of this land had 
more urgent needs than laboratories of research. All 
has now changed. In this State, for example, the phe- 
nomenal growth of which has repeated the growth of 
the nation, the wilderness has been made to blossom as 
the rose, and tbo evidences of wealth and prosperity on 
every Bide almost constrain one to break out into the now 
old Bong, " Happy is that people that is in eucb a case." 

But in the enormous development of material intereats 
there is danger leat we miss altogether the secret of a 
□atiou's life, the true t«st of which is to be found in its 
intellectual and moral standarils. There is no more polent 
antidote to the corroding inSuence of mammon than the 
presence in a community of a body of men devoted to 
science, living for investigation and caring nothing for 
the lust of the eyes and the pride of life. We forget that 
the measun of the value of a nation ta the world is neither 
the bushel nor the barrel, but mitui ; and that wheat and 
poik, though useful and necessary, are but dross in com- 
parison with those intellectual products which alone are 
imper sbable The kindly fruits of the earth are easily 
grown ; the finer fruits of the mind are of slower develop- 
ment, and require prolonged culture. 

Each one ol the scientific branches to which I have 
referred has been so specialized that even to teach it 
takes more time than can be given by a single Professor, 
while the laboratory classes also demand skilled assistance. 
The aim of a school should be to have these depart- 
ments in the charge of men who have, first, entkusiasm 
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^^Hiterature with Faulty and etude observatiooH. To avoid 
miatakee. he must know what is going on in the laboratories 
of England, France and Germany, as well as in those of hia 
own country, and he muat receive and read six or ten 
journalB devoted to the subject. The same need for wide 
and accurate study holds good in all branches. 

Thoroughly equipped laboratoriea, in charge of men, 
thoroughly equipped as teachers and investigators, it the 

■^ most pressinq icant to-day in the medical schools of this 

^^m The teacher as a professor and practitioner of hia art 
^B >B niore favoured than his brother, of whom I have been 
' speaking ; he is more common, too, and less interesting ; 
though in the eyes of " the fool multitude who choose by 
show" more important. And from the standpoint of 
medicine as an art for the prevention and cure of disease, 
the man who translates the hieroglyphics of science into 
the plain language of healing is certainly the more useful. 
He is more favoured inasmuch as the laboratory in 
which he works, the hospital, is a necessity in every centre 

■ of population. The same obligation rests on him to 
know and to teach the best that is known and taught 
in the world — on the surgeon the obligation to know 
thoroughly the scientific principles on which his art ia 
based, to be a master in the t«chnique of hia handicraft, 
ever studying, modifying, improving ; — on tho physician, 
the obligation to study the natural history of diseases 
and the means for their prevention, to know the true 
value of regimen, diet and drugs in their treatment, ever 
testing, devising, thinking ; — and upon both, to teach 
pto their students habita of reliance, and to bo to them 
31 
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Blow to receive new truths. H&rvey complained in hia 
A&j that few men above this critical age seemed able to 
accept the doctrine of the circulation of the blood, and in 
OTir own time it is interesting to note how the theory of 
the bacterial origin of certain diseases has had, as other 
truths, to grow to acceptance with the generation in which 
it waa announced. The only aafeguard in the teacher 
against this lamentable condition ia to live in, and with . 
the third decade, in company with the younger, mote 
receptive and progressive minds. 

There is no sadder picture than the Professor who has 
outgrown his usefulness, and, the only one unconscious 
of the fact, insists, with a praiseworthy zeal, upon the 
performance of duties for which the circumstances of the 
time have rendered him unfit. When a man nor wax 
nor honey can bring home, he should, in the interests of 
an institution, be dissolved from the hive to give more 

I labourers room ; though it is not every teacher who will 
echo the sentiment — 



Let me not live . . . 
ASter my flame lacks oil, to bo the snufi 
Of yoonger spiril« whose spprehenaive aensea 
All but Dov tbingi disdtua. 



Ab we travel farther from the East, our salvation liea 
in keeping our faces toward the rising sun, and in letting 
the fates drag us, like Cacus his oxen, backward into the 

I cave of oblivion, 
f 
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Students of Medicine, Apprentices of the Quild, with 
t-vtiom are the promises, and in whom centre our hopes 
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— let me congratulate you on the o 
which ofiera a combination of intellei 
interests found m no othet profession, a 
at all in the common pursuits of life — a ca 
in the words of Sir James Paget, " offei 
plete and constant union of those thre< 
have the greatest charm for pure and active 
utility, and charity," But I am not 1 
profession ; your presence here on tha 
guarantee that such praise is superfluou 
me, in the time remaining at my dispoM 
influences which may make you good g 
the days of your pupilage, and hereaftei 
upon the more serious duties of life. 

In the first place, acquire early the A 
by which I mean the faculty of isolating 
the pursuits and pleasures incident to yd 
man is the incarnation of idleness, whig 
amid the ruined remnants of Edenic chan 
all its primitive intensity. Occasionally 
individual who takes to toil as others to 
majority of us have to wrestle hard with ti 
and find it no easy matter to scorn d 
laborious days. Of special importance is 
of you who reside for the first time in 
many attractions of which ofier a serio' 
acquisition. The discipline necessary t 
brings in its train habits of self-control ^ 
able introduction to the sterner realities i 

1 need scarcely warn you against too 
yonr studies. I have yet to meet a 
34 
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TEACHER AND STUDENT 
the hey-day in whose blood had been quite tamed in 
college days ; but ii you think I have placed too m 
stress upon isolation in putting the Art of Detacbn: 
first in order amongst the desiderata let me temper 
hard saying by teUing you how with " labors assidu 
due pleasures to mix." Ask of any active business t 
or a leader in a profession the secret which enables 1 
to accomplish much work, and he will reply in one w< 
system ,- or as 1 shall term it, the Ftrtwe of Method, 
harness without which only the horses of genius tra 
There are two aspects of this subject ; the first cetatei 
the orderly arrangement of your work, which is to st 
extent enforced by the roster of demonstrations i 
lectures, but this you would do well to supplement in pri\ 
study by a schedule in which each hour finds its allot 
duty. Thus faithfully followed day by day system i 
become at last eugiamed in the most shiftless nature,! 
at the end of a semester a youth of moderate ability a 
find himself far in advance of the student who wc 
spasmodically, and trusts to cramming. Priceless as i 
viitue is now in the time of your probation, it becomei 
the practising physician an incalculable blessing. ' 
incessant and irregular demands upon a busy doctor m 
it very difficult to retain, but the public in this mai 
can be educated, and the men who practise with syst 
allotting a definite time of the day to certain work, aco 
plish muoh more and have at any rate a little leisu 
while those who are unmethodical never catch up v 
the day's duties and worry themselves, their con/re 
and their patients. 
The other aspect of method hu a deeper s 
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lish ft general principle. But in the practice of medicine, 
where our strength should be lies our great weakness. 
Out study is man, as the subject of accidents or diseases. 
Were he always, inside and outside, cast in the same mould, 
instead of differing from his fellow man as much in cousti- 
tution and in his reaction to stimulus as in feature, we 
should ere this have reached some settled principles in our 
art. And not only are the reactions themselves variable, 
but we, the doctors, are so fallible, ever beset with the 
common and fatal facility of reaching conclusions from 
superficial observations, and constantly misled by the 
ease with which our minds fall into the ruat of one or two 
experiences. 

And thirdly add to the Virtue of Method, the Quality 
of Thoroughness, an element of such importance that I had 
thought of making it the only subject of my remarks. 
Unfortunately, in the present arrangement of the curri- 
culum, few of you as students can hope to obtain more 
than a measure of it, but all can learn ita value now, and 
ultimately with patience become living examples of its 
benefit. Let mo tell you briefly what it means. A 
knowledge of the fundamental sciences upon which our 
art is based — chemistry, anatomy, and physiology — not 
a smattering, but a full and deep acquaintance, not with 
all the facts, that is impossible, but with the great principles 
based upon them. You should, as students, become 
fanuliar with the methods by which advances in knowledge 
are made, and in the laboratory see clearly the paths the 
great masters have trodden, though you yourselves cannot 
walk therein. With a good preliminary training and a 
due apportioning of time you can reach in these three ei 
87 
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tial atudiea a degree of accuracy which is the true prepara- 
tion for your life duties. It mesns such a knowledge of 
diseases and of the emergencies of life and of the means 
for their alleviation, that you are safe and trustworthy 
guides for youi tellowmen. You cannot of course in 
the brief years of pupilage so grasp the details of the various 
branches that you can surely recognize and successfully 
treat all cases. But here if you have mastered certain 
principles ia at any rate one benefit of thoroughness — 
you will avoid the sloughs of charlatanism. Napoleon, 
according to Sainte Beuve, one day said when somebody 
was spoken of in his presence as a charlatan, " Charlatan 
oa much as you please, but where is there not charlatan- 
ism ? " Now, thoroughness is the sole preventive of this 
widespread malady, which in medicine is not met with 
only outside of the profession. Matthew Arnold, who 
quotes the above from Sainte Beuve, defines charlatanism 
as the " confusing or obliterating the distinctions between 
excellent and inferior, sound and unsound, or only ha' 
Bound, true and untrue or half true." The highecJ 
standard of education in a profession the less ma-rkm 
be the charlatanism, whereas no greater incentive / 
development can be found than in sending out tp 
colleges men who have not had mental training r 
to enable them to judge between the excellen* 
inferior, the sound and the unsound, the true a 
true. And if we of the household are not fre 
seductions of this vice, what of the people ax 
we work ? From the days of the sage of Bv 
rolera have loved to dabble in it, while tlir 
.led in ita methods — t*' 
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time of the Father of Uedicioe, one of whose contempor* 
ariea (Plato) thus sketches the world old trait : " And 
what a delightful life they lead ! they are always doctoring 
and increasing and complicating their disorders and always 
fancying they will be cured by any nostrum which anybody 
advises them to try." 

The Art of Detachment, the Virtue of Method, and the 
Quality of Thoroughness may make you students, in the 
true sense of the word, successful practitioners, or even 
great investigators ; but your characters may still lack that 
which can alone give permanence to powers — the Grace of 
flumHity. As the divine Italian at the very entrance to 
Purgatory was led by his gentle Master to the banks of 
the island and girt with a rush, indicating thereby that he 
had cast oS all pride and self-conceit, and was prepared 
for his perilous ascent to the realms above, so should you, 
now at the outset of your journey take the reed of humility 
in your hands, in token that you appreciate the length of 
the way, the difficulties to be overcome, and the fallibility 
of the faculties upon which you depend. 

In these days of aggressive self-assertion, when the 
latress of competition is so keen and the desire to make the 
most of oneset! so universal, it may seem a little old- 
fashioned to preach the necessity of this virtue, but I insist 
for it« own sake, and for the sake of what it brings, that a 
due humility should take the place of honour on the list. 
For its own sake, since with it comea not only a reverence 
for truth, but also a proper estimation of the difficulties 
encountered in our search for it. More perhaps than any 
other professional man, the doctor has a curious — shall 
I say morbid ? — sensitiveness to (what he regards) per- 
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be lie has not done it ; and if he have done it, that he do it 
no more. Admonish thy friend, it may be he hath not 
said it ; and if he have, that he speak tt not again, Ad* 
monish a frteod, for many times it b a slander, and believe 
not every tale." Yes, many times it is a slander, and be- 
lieve not every tale. 

The truth that lowliness is young ambition's ladder 
is hard to giasp, and when accepted harder to maintain. 
It is so difficult to be etill amidst bustle, to be quiet amidst 
noise ; yet, " es bil4ei ein Talent sick in do" StUle " alone, 
in the calm life necessary to continuous work for a high 
purpose. The spirit abroad at present in this country 
is not favourable to this Teutonic view, which galls the 
quick apprehension and dampens the enthusiasm of the 
young American. All the same, it is true, and irksome 
at first though the discipline may be, there will come a time 
when the very fetters iu which you chafed shall be a strong 
defence, and your chains a robe of glory. 

Sitting ui Lincoln Cathedral and gazing at one of the 
lovebest of human works — for such the angel Choir has 
been said to be — there arose within me, oblit«rating for 
the moment the thousand heraldries and twilight saints and 
dim erablazonings, a strong sense of reverence for the minds 
which had conceived and the hands which had executed 
such things of beauty. What manner of men were they 
who could, in those (to us) dark days, build such trans- 
cendent monuments ? What was the secret of their art ? 
By what spirit were they moved "i Absorbed in thought, 
I did not hear the beginning of the music, and then, as a 
response to my reverie and arousing me from it, rang out 
the clear voice of the boy leading the antiphon, " That thy 
41 
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though they are paradoxical in compariaon with the 
ordinary conditions in which you work, they will have, if 
encouraged, an ennobling influence, even ii it be for you 
only to say with Rabbi Ben Ezra, " what I aspired to be 
and was not, comforts me," And though this course 
does not necessarily bring position or renown, consistently 
followed it will at any rate give to your youth an exhilarating 
zeal and a cheerfulness which will enable you to surmount 
all obstacles — to your maturity a serene judgment of 
men and things, and that broad charity without which 
all else is nought — to your old age that greatest of blessings, 
peace of mind, a realization, maybe, of the prayer of 
Socrates for the beauty in the inward soul and for unity 
of the outer and the inner man ; perhaps, of the promise of 
St. Bernard, " pax sine crimine, pax sine (urtine, pax sine 
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PHYSIC AND PHYSICIANS AS 
DEPICTED IN PLATO ' 

OUR Hbtorical Club had under consideration Uat 
winter the subject of Greek Medicine. After in- 
troductory remarks and a description of the jEsculapian 
temples and worship by Dr. Welch, we proceeded to a 
systematic study of the Hippocratic writings, taking up 
in order, as found in them, medicine, hygiene, surgery, 
and gynsecology. Among much ot interest which we 
gleaned, not the least important was the knowledge that 
as an art, medicine had made, even before Hippocrates, 
great progress, as much almost aa was possible without a 
basis in the sciences of anatomy and physiology. Minds 
inquisitive, acute, and independent had been studying the 
problems of nature and of man ; and several among the 
pre-Socratic philosophers had been distinguished phyai- 
cians, notably. Pythagoras, Empedocles, and Democritus. 
Unfortunately we know but little of their views, or even 
of the subject* in medicine on which they wrote. In the 
case of Democritus, however, Diogenes Laertius has pre- 
served a list ot his medical writings, which tntensiSea the 
t JohnB Hopkins Uoapital Historioal Oub, 18B3. 
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regret at the loss of the works of this great man, the title 
of one of whose esBays, " On Those who are Attacked with 
Cough after Illnesa " indicates a critical observation of 
disease, which Daremberg seems unwilling to allow to the 
pre-Hippocratic philosopher-physicians. 

We gathered also that in the golden age of Greece, 
medicine had, as to-day, a triple relationship, with sdence, 
with gymnastics, and with theology. We can imagine an 
Athenian father of the early fourth century worried about 
the enfeebled health of one of his growing lads, asking the 
advice of Hippocrates about a suspicious cough, or sending 
him to the palaestra of Taureas for a s>'stematic coarse in 
gymnastics ; or, as Socrates advised, " when human skill 
was exhausted," asking the assistance of the divine ApoUo, 
through his sod, the " hero-physician," ^Ssculapius, at hia V 
temple in Epidauius or at Athens itself. Could the Greek ^ 
live over his parental troubles at the end of the nineteenth' 
century, he woiUd get a more exact diagnosis and a mor 
rational treatment ; but he might travel far to find 
eminent a " professor " of gymnastic as Miccus for his } 
and in Christian science or faith-healing he would fin' 
bastard substitute for the stately and gracious wcnsl 
the ^isculapian temple.' f 

Prom the Hippociatic writings alone we havef 

* For AD aecotmt of " jEsrulajiius at Epidannis aiuil 
()lw{iter vi of Ojw'b Ooda of Ortfce (Macmilko. 1891) 
whkli «■"*"■ tido %a MC«Uent discnasion oa the n>lati 
to [viMtl]' wcdiwiw. In Clukpt«r til of Pater's (1»< 
Jf orfMf He iFpfeanmi. b ft deacriplion of une of the Rof 
•Bd an acooaDt of the method of procednn in t^ 

"■lOM M im t i of which kie m gntdkicall; f 
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AS DEPICTED IN PLATO 
imperfect knowledge of the state of medicine in the most 
brilliant period of Grecian history ; and many details re- 
lating to the character and to the life of physicians aie 
gleaned only from secular authors. So much of the daily 
life of a civilized community relates to problems of health 
and disease that the great writers of every age of necesBity 
throw an important side-light, not only on the opinions of 
the people on these questions, but often on the condition of 
q>ecial knowledge in various branches. Thus a consider- 
able literature already illustrates the medical knowledge 
of Shakespeare, from whose doctors, apothecaries, and 
mad-folk much may be gathered as to the state of the pro- 
fession in the latter part of the sixteenth century. So also 
the satire of Moli^e, malicious though it be, has preserved 
for us phases of medical life in the seventeenth century, 
for which we scan in vain the strictly medical writings 
of that period ; and writers of our times, like Gleorge Eliot, 
have told for future generations in a character such as 
Lydgate, the little every-day details of the struggles and 
aspirations of the profession of the nineteenth century, of 
which we find no account whatever in the files of the Lancet. 
We are fortunate in having had preserved the writings 
of the two most famous of the Greek philosophers — the 
great idealist, Plato, whose " contemplation of all time and 
all existence " was more searching than that of his pre- 
decessors, fuller than that of any of his disciples, and the 
great realist, Aristotle, to whose memory every department 
of knowledge still pays homage, and who has swayed the 
master-minds of twenty-two centuries. From the writings 
of both much may be gathered about Greek physic and 
^yaioians ; but I propose in this essay to restrict myself 
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to what I have culled from the Diatogutt .,_ 
•haU fat speak of hi. phy.iological and patholo^ 
lationfl ; then I shall refer to the many interesting t 
to. and analogies drawn from, medicine and phy 
and, lastly, I shaB try to estimate from the D 
»«ial standing of the Greek doctor, and shall s 
other points which hear upon the general conditioi 
profeasiou. The quotations are made in every i 
""m Profesaor Jowett's translation, the third editioi 

10 our enlightened minda the anatomy and d 
01 Plato are crude and imperfect ; as much or M 
«o than those of Hippocrates. In the TimtEiui 
ceived the elements to be made up of bodies in the' 
triangles^ the different varieties and combinations □ 
***ounted for the existence of the four elementary b 
Empedoclos— fire, earth, water, and air. The dif 
in the elementary bodies are due to differences in 
and arrangement of the elementary triangles, whi 
the atoms of the atomist, are too small to be viai1il| 
row had the most perfect of the elementary triaM 
from it bone, flesh, and the other structures of w 
were made. " God took such of the primary triai 
were straight and smooth, and were adapted b 
perfection to prodace fire and water, and air a 
these, I say, he Bepsrat«d from their kinds, aoi 
them in due proportions with one another, i 

' Tki Diotofua of Plato. trnnaUt«d Into BngUeb V 

M.A.. Uuter of Bftlliol College, Oxford. At Um Ck 

lint ndiUoD. 1H71 ; third editiun. lt(02. ^^^ 

50 ^^g 
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row out of them to be a nmversal seed of the whole race of 
mankind ; and in tliis seed he then planted and escloaed 
the souls, and in the original distribution gave to the mar- 
row aa many and various forms as the difierent kinds of 
souls were hereafter to receive. That which, like a field, 
was to receive the divine seed, he made romid every way,- 
and called that portion of the marrow brain, intending 
that, when an animal was perfected, the vessel containing 
this substance should be the head ; but that which was 
intended to contain the remaining and mortal part of the 
soul he distributed into figures at once round and elon- 
gated, and he called them all by the name ' marrow ' ; and 
to these, as to anchors, fastening the bonds of the whole 
soul, he proceeded to fashion around them the entire frame- 
work of our body, constructing for the marrow, first of all, 
a complete covering of bone." ' 

The account of the structure of bone and fiesh, and of 
functions of respiration, digestion, and circulation is un- 
intelligible to our modem notions. Plato knew that th« 
blood was in constant motion ; in speaking of inspiration and 
expiration, and the network of fire which interpenetrates 
the body, he says : " For when the respiration is going in 
and out, and the fire, which is fast bound within, follows 
it, and ever and anon moving to and fro, enters the belly 
and reaches the meat and drink, it dissolves them, and 
dividing them into small portions, and guiding them 
through the passages where it goes, pumps them as from a 
fountain into the channels of the veins, and makes the 
stream of the veins flow through the body as through a con- 
duit." * A complete circulation was unknown ; but Plato 
Dialnnus. ui. 193. > Ibid. iii. fiOl. 
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understood fully that the blood was the source of nourish- 
ment, — "the liquid itaeU we caU blood, which nourbhes 
the fleah and the whole body, whence all parts are watered 
and empty spaces filled." ' In the young, the triangles, 
or in modern parlance we would say the atoms, are new, 
and are compared to the keel of a vessel just off the stocks. 
They are locked firmly together, but form a soft and deli- 
cate mass freshly made of marrow and nourished on milk. 
The process of digestion is described as a struggle between 
the triangles out of which the meats and drinks are com- 
posed, and those of the bodily frame ; and as the former 
are older and weaker the newer triangles of the body cut 
them up, and in this way the animal grows great, being 
nourished by a multitude of sinular particles. The triangles 
are in constant fluctuation and change, and in the " Sym- 
posium " Socrates makes Diotima say, " A man is called 
the same, and yet in the short interval which elapses be- 
tween youth and age, and in which every animal is said U 
have life and identity, he is undergoing a perpetual pr 
cese of loss and reparation — hair, flesh, bones, 
whole body are always changing." ' 

The description of senility, euthanasia, and 
worth quoting : " But when the roots of the trian' 
loosened by having undergone many conflicts wi' 
things in the course of time, they are no longer g 
or assimilate the food which enters, but are 
easily divided by the bodies which come in fr 
In this way every animal is overcome and 
affection is called old age. And at hist, 
which the triangles of the marrow are 
> Dialogua, ui. 503. 
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AS DEPICTED IN PLATO 
bold, and are parted by the attain of existence, they In 
turn loosen the bonds of the aoul, and she, obtaining a 
natural release, flies away with joy. For that which takes 
place according to nature is pleasant, but that which is 
contrary to nature is painful. \nd thus death, if caused 
by disease or produced by wounds, is painful and violent ; 
but that sort of death which comes with old age and fulfils 
the debt of nature is the easiest of deaths, and is accom- 
panied with pleasure rather than with pain." ' 

The mode of origin and the nature of disease, as de- 
scribed in the Timwus, are in keeping with this primitive 
and imperfect science. The diseases of the body arise 
when anyone of the four elemente is out of place, or when 
the blood, sinews and Qesh are produced in a wrong order. 
Much influence is attributed to the various kinds of bile. 
The worst of all diseases, he thinks, are those of the spinal 
marrow, in which the whole course of the body ia reversed. 
Other diseases are produced by disorders of respiration ; 
aa by phl^m " when detained within by reason of the air 
bobbles." This, it mingled with black bile and dispersed 
about the courses of the head produces epilepsy, attacks 
of which during sleep, he aays, are not so severe, but when 
it assails those who are awake it is hard to be got rid of, 
and " being an affection of a sacred part, is most justly 
called sacred " morbus sacer. Of other disorders, excess 
of fire causes a continuous fever ; of air, quotidian fever • 
of water, which is a more sluggish element than either firo 
or air, tertian fever ; of earth, the most sluggish element 
of the four, is only purged away in a four-fold period, that 
is in a quartan fever.' 



' Dm^otuh, iil. 003-4. 
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PHYSIC AND PHYSiaANS 
The psychology of Plato, in contrast to liis anatomy 
and pbysiology, has a strangely modern savour, and the 
thre&-fold divisions of the mind into reason, spirit and 
appetite, represents very much the mental types recog- 
nized by students of the present day. The rational, im- 
mortal principle of the soul " the golden cord of reason " 
dwells in the brain, " and inasmuch as we are a plant not 
of earthly but of heavenly growth, raises ua from earth to 
our kindred who are in heaven." The mortal soul coo' 
sists of two parts ; the one with which man " love* and 
hungers and thirsts, and feels the fiutterings of any other 
desire," is placed between the midriff and the boundary 
of the navel ; the other, passion or spirit, is »tuated in 
the breast between the midrifi and the neck, " in order 
that it might be under the rule of reason and might ]i 
with it in controlling and restraining the desires whe 
they are no longer willing of their own accord to obe] 
word of command issuing from the citadel." * 

No more graphic picture of the struggle bel 
rational and appetitive parts of the soul has 
given than in the comparison of man in the Phi 
eharioteer driving a pair of winged horses, one of t 
noble and of noble breed : the other Ignoble and v 
breed, so that " the driving of them of neceau' 
great deal of trouble to him." 

The comparison of the mind of man 
to a block of wax, " which is of difierent 
men ; harder, moiater, and having 
in one than another, and in some of 
quality," is one of the happiest of Pli 
■ Diatogw^, ill. 491-2- 
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AS DEPICTED IN PLATO 
This wax tablet is a gift of Itlemory, the mother of the 
Muses ; " and when we wish to remember anything which 
we hare seen, or heard or thought in our own minds, we 
hold the wax to the perceptions and thoughts, and in that 
material receive the impression of them as from the seal 
of a ring ; and that we remember and know what is im- 
printed as long as the image lasts ; but when the image- 
ia effaced, or cannot be taken, then we forget and do not 
know." ' 

Another especially fortunate comparison is that of the 
mind to an aviary which is gradually occupied by different 
kinds of birds, which correspond to the varieties of know- i 
ledge. When we were children the aviary was empty, 
and as we grow up we go about " catching " the various 
kinds of knowledge.' 

Plato recc^nized, in the TinuBus, two kinds of mental 
disease, to wit, madness and ignorance. He has the notion 
advocated by advanced psycholog^te to-day, that much 
of the prevalent vice is due to an ill disposition of the body, 
and is involuntary ; " for no man is voluntarily bad ; but 
the bad become bad by reason of ill disposition of the body 
and bad education, things which are hateful to every man 
and happen to him against bis will." ' A fuller discussion 
of the theorem that madness and the want of sense are 
the same b found in the Alcibiades (II.); which is not, how- 
ever, one of the genuine Dialogues. The different kinds 
of want of sense are very graphically described : 

Socrates. In like maimer men differ in regard to want of sense. 

I Hose who are most out of their wita we call " madmen," while we 

term those who are loss far gone " stupid," or " idiotic," or if we 

> DttUor^yiv.iM-B. Ibid. IT. 262. • Ibid. iii. 609. 
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prefer geotle UogOBge, deecribe them aa " romontio " or " simple- 
again as " innocent," or " ineiperienoed," or " foolish." 
Tou may even find oilier names if you seek for them, but by all of 
ttiem lack of »enae is intonded. They only differ as one art sppeara 
to us to i^iffi"- fmta ooathfir. or one H'"""'"' from another. 

There is a shrewd remark in the Republic " that the 
most gifted minds, when they are ill-educated, become 
pre-eminenetly bad. Do not great crimes and the spirit 
of pure evil spring out of a fulness of nature ruined by 
education rather than from any inferiority, whereas weak 
natures are scarcely capable of any very great good or very 
great evil." ' 

In the Phwdrm there is recognized a form of madness 
" which is a divine gift and a source of the chiefest blessings 
granted to man,'' Of this there are four kinds — prophecy, 
inspiration, poetry and love. That indefinable something 
which makes the poet as contrasted with th rhymater 
and which is above and beyond all art, is well characterized 
in the following sentence : " But he who, having no touch 
of the Muse's madness in his soul, comes to the door and 
thinks that he will get into the temple by the help of art — 
he, I say, and his poetry are not admitted. The sane man 
disappears and is nowhere when he enters into rivalry with 
a madman." ' Certain crimes, too, are definitely recog 
nized as manifestations of insanity ; in the Laws the in 
curable criminal is thus addressed : " Oh, sir, the impuJ 
which moves you to rob temples is not an ordinary hur 
malady, nor yet a viditatiou of heaven, but a mat' 



' Dialcjua. iii. 189. 

' Ibid. i. 4S0-1 i " Not by wisdom do pcwtt wiit«pgrti!3|[ 
% ton of fiuplratioa ud geniaa."— J}k' 
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AS DEPICTED IN PLATO 
which ia begotten in man from ancient and unexpiated 
crimes o! his race." In the Laws, too, it is stated that 
there are many sorts of madness, some arising out of 
disease, and others originating in an evil and passionate 
temperament, and are increased by bad education. Re- 
specting the care of the insane, it is stated that a madman 
shall not be at large in the city, but his relations shall keep 
him at home in any way they can, or ii not, certain fines 
are mentioned.' 

The greatest aid in the prevention of disease is to pre- 
serve the due proportion of mind and body, " for there is 
no proportion or diaproportion more productive of health 
and (Usease, and virtue and vice, than that between soul 
and body." In the double nature of the living being if 
there is in this compound an impassioned soul more power- 
ful than the body, " that soul, I say, convulses and fills 
with disorders the whole inner nature of man ; and when 
eager in the pursuit of some sort of learning or study, 
causes wasting ; or again, when teaching or disputing in 
private or in public, and considerations and controversies 
arise, inflames and dissolves the composite form of man 
and introduces rheums ; and the nature of this pheno- 
menon is not understood by moat professors of medicine, 
who ascribe it to the opposite of the real cause." . . . 
Body and mind should both be equally exercised to pro- 
tect against this dbproportion, and " we should not move 
the body without the soul or the soul without the body. 
In this way they will be on their guard against each other, 
and be healthy and well balanced." He urges the mathe- 



> Dialogiiet, v. 238. 323. 3U. 
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nized, and that the inflaence of the one over the other 
may he exerted in a manner which is not now thought 
possible." ' 

The effect of the purgative method to which Plato was 
BO op|>o8ed is probably referred to in the following passage. 
" When a man goes of his own accord to a doctor's shop 
I and takes medicine, is he not quite aware that soon and 
for many days afterwards, he will be in a state of body 
which he would rather die than accept as a permanent 
condition of his life ? " 

It is somewhat remarkable that nowhere in the Dialogues 
is any reference made to the method of healing at the 
iEsculapian temples. The comments upon physic and 
physicians are made without allusion to these institutions. 
Hippoctatea and other practitioners at Athens were pro- 
bably secular Asclepiads, but aa Dyer remarks, " in spite 
of the severance the doctors kept in touch with the wor- 
ship of ^isculapius, and the priests in his temples did not 
Bcom such secular knowledge as they could gain from lay 
practitioners.' 

II 
So much for the general conception of the structure and 
functions of the body, in order and disorder, as conceived 
by Plato. Were nothing more to be gleaned, the thoughts 
on these questions of one of the greatest minds of what 
was intellectually the most brilliant period of the race, 
would be of interest, but scattered throughout his writings 
are innumerably little obiter dicta, which indicate a pro- 
found knowledge of that »de of human nature which turns 
> DUiloguu. Hi. 413. • Thr Qods of Greece. 
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appermost when the machinery is out of gear. Theie are, 
in addition, many charming analogies drawn from medicine, 
and many acute suggestions, some of which have a modem 
flavour. The noble pilot and the wise physician who, as 
Nestor remarka, " ia worth many another man," fumieh 
some of the most striking illustrations of the Dialogues. 

One of the most admirabie definitions of the Art of 
Medicine I selected as a rubric with which to grace my 
text-book, " And I said of medicine, that this is an Art 
which considers the constitution of the patient, and baa 
principles of action and reasons in each case." Or, again, 
the comprehensive view taken in the statement, " There 
ia one science of medicine which is concerned with the 
inspection of health equally in all times, present, past and 
future." 

Plato gives a delicious account of the origin of the 
modem medicine, as contrasted with the art of the guild 
of Asclepiua. ' 

Well, I said, and to rwiaire the help of medicine, not when s 
wound has to be cured, or on occasion of an epidemic, but just / 
because by iadolence and a. habit of life such as we have been 
describing, men fill tliemselvee with waters and winds, as if their 
bodies were a marsh, oompelling the ingenious eons of Asclepiu 
to find more names far diseasea, such aa flatulence and oatarr' 
ia not this, too, a disgrace T 

Yes, he ssJd, thoy do certainly give very alrange and new-far 
names to diseases. ,. 

Yes, I said, and I do not believe there wore any snob dii^ 
the days of Asclepius ; and this I Infer from the oironnistaa 
Uie hero Burypylos, after he has been wounded in Homec 
a poeeet of Prajnnian wine well besprinkled with barley.V 
grated cheese, which are certainly inflammatory, and yet tb 
Aaolepios who were at the Trojan war do not blaine t' 

' Dialog uts, iiL 93. ^^V 
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who givea hiiD the drink, or nbnke Patroolos, who is treating his 
cue. 

Well, he said, that was surely sji extraordinary drink to be givm 
to a persoQ in his condition. 

Not 80 extraordinary. I replied, if you bear in mind that in former 
days, OS is commonly said, before the time of Herodicos, th^^ildof 
Asclepius did not practise our preoent syBtem of medicine, which 
may be said to educate diseases. But Herodicua, being a trainer. 
and himself of a sickly constitution, by a combination of training 
and doctoring found out a way of torturing first and chiefly Jiimself, 
Hid secondly the rest of the world. 

How was that T be said. 

By the invention of lingering death ; for he had a mortal disease 
which he perpetually tended, and as recovery was out of the que«- 
tion. be passed his entire life as a valetudinarian ; he could do 

:hing but attend upon himself, and be was in constant torment 
whenever he departed in anything from bis usual regimen, and so 
dying bard, by the help of science he struggled on to old age. 

A rare rewaid of hia skill I 

He goes on to say that A^clepius did not instruct his 
descendants in valetudinarian arts because he knew that 
in well-ordered states individuals with occupations had 
no time to be ill. If a carpenter falls sick, he asks the 
doctor for a " rough and ready cure — an emetic, ot a 
purge, or a cautery, or the knife — these are his remedies." 
Should any one prescribe for liim a course of dietetics 
and tell him to swathe and swaddle his head, and all that 
sort of thing, he saya, " he sees no good in a life spent in 
nursing his disease to the neglect of his customary employ- 
ment ; and therefore bidding good-bye to this sort of 
physician, he resumes his ordinary habits, and either gets 
well and lives and does his business, or, if his constitution 
fails, he dies and has no more trouble." ' 

He is more in earnest in another place (Gorgias) in an 

' Dialo^ea, iii. 93-4. 
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do ; he gives you the bitterest potions, and compels you 
to hunger and fast ? How unlike the variety of meats 
and sweete on which I feasted for you.' What do you 
suppose that the physician would be able to reply when he 
found himself in such a predicament ? It he told the 
truth he could only say ; ' All these evil things, my boys 
I did for your health,' and then would there not just be a 
olamour among a jury like that ! Il»w they would cry 
out \ " ' 

The principle of continuity, of uniformity, so striking 
in ancient physics was transferred to the body, which, like 
the world, was conceived as a whole. Several striking 
passages illustrative of this are to be found. Thus to the 
question of Socrates, " Do you think that you can know 
the nature of the soul intelligently without knowing the 
nature of the whole ? " Phiednia replies, " Hippocrates, 
the Aaclepiad. Bays that the nature even of the body can 
only be understood as a whole." ' The importance of 
treating the whole and not the part is insisted upon. In 
the case of a patient who cornea to them with bad eyes 
the saying is " that they cannot cure his eyes by them- 
selves, but that if hia eyes are to be cured bis head must be 
treated " : and then again they say " that to think of 
curing the head alone and not the rest of the body also is 
the height of folly." 

Charmides had been complaining of a headache, and 
Critias had asked Socratea to make believe that he could 
cure him of it. He said that he had a charm, which he 

Ilutd learnt, when serving with the army, of one of the 
ihysicianB of the Thractan king, Zamolxia. This phyai- 
I > Diaiogva. u. 115. ' Ibid- i 479. 
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AS DEPICTED IN PLATO 
id such to those who profess the art, and to those who 
land pajrment for teaching the art, and profess to 
teach it to any one who will come and team," 

We get a glimpse of the method of diagnosis, derived 
doubtless from personal observation, possibly of the great 
Hippocrates himself, whose critical knowledge of pulmo- 
nary complaints we daily recognize in the use of his name 
in association with the clubbed fingers of phthisis, and 
with the Buccusaion splash of pneumo-thorax. " Suppose 
some one, who is inquiring into the health or some other 
bodily quality of another : he looks at his face and at the 
tips of his fingers, and then he says, ' Uncover your chest 
and back to me that I may have a better view.' " And then 
Socrates says to Protagoras, " Uncover your mind to me ', 
reveal your opinion, etc." ' 

One of the moat celebrated medical passages ia that in 
which Socrates professes the art of a midwife practising oo 
'Hie souls of men when they are in labour, and diagnosing 
their condition, whether pregnant with the truth or with 
with some " darling folly." The entire section, though 
long, must be quoted. Socrates is in one of his " little 
difficulties " and wishes to know of the young Theffitetus, 
who has been presented to him as a paragon of learning, 
and whose progress in the path of knowledge has been sure 
ind smooth — " flowing on silently like a river of oil " — 
what is knowledge ? Theietetus is soon entangled and 
cannot shake off a feeling of anxiety. 

Tltt<rl, I can aatraie jou, Socrates, that I have tried vieiy often, 
1 tlie report of questions asked by you was brought to me ; 
l^liut I can neither perauade myself th&t I have any onawer to give. 
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nor hear (if any one wlio anawere as yoii would have liim ; and ] 
cannot shake oS a feeling of auxipty. 

Soc. These are the pangs of labour, my dear TheietetuB ; 
have eometbing within you which you are bringing to the birth. 

Thtat. I do not know, Socrates ; I only say what 1 feci. 

Soc. And did you never hear, simpleton, that I am the aoD o 
a midwife, brave and burly, whose name was Ph»nafet« ! 

Thud. Ves, I have. 

8oe. And that I myself practise midwifery T 

Th*€^- No, never. 

Soc. Let me tell you that I do though, my friend ; but yot 
must not reveal the secret, as the world in general have not fonni 
me out ; and therefore Ihey only say of me. that I sj 
of mortals, and drive men to their wits' end. Did you ever h 
that too T 

Theai. Yes, 

8oe. Shall 1 tell yon the reason ? 

Theat. By all means. 

Soc. Bear in mind the whole buaineea of the midwives, and II 
you will see my meaning better. No woman, aa you are probab^ 
aware, who is still able to conceive and bear, attends other women 
but only thoee who arc past bearing. 

Thtarl. Yee. I know. 

Soc. The reason of this is said to be that Arlemis—the goddt 
of ohildbirtb — is not a mother, and she honours Ihose who are liki 
herself ; but she could not allow the barren to be midwives, becaua 
human nature cannot know the mystery of aa art without ei 
parience : and therefore she auigned this office to those who ai 
loo old to bear. 

TKecet. I dare say. 

Soe. And I dare aay, too, or rather I am absolutely certain 
that the midwives know better than others \/ho is pregnant a 
who is not T 

Thtat. Very tni«. 

Soc. And t^ the use of potions and incantations they a 
to arouse the pangs and to soothe them at will ; they car 
thoee boar who have a difficulty in bearing, and if they think lit 
Ihey can smother the embryo in the wo.ab. 

Thcal. They can. 

Soc Did you ever remark that they are also most c 
matchmakers, and have a thorough knowledge of what 11 
likely to produce a brave brood ! 
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Theaf. No. never. 

Soe, Then let me lell you that this is their gretttest pride, mor* 
ihan cutting ibo umbilicai cord. And if yon reflect, you will see 
th»t the 8ame art which cultJvatefl andgatheraln the fruiUof th« 
earth, will be most likely to know in what sella the several pknte 
or seeds should be depoBited. 

Theat. Vm, the same art. 

Soc. And do you suppose that with women the case ia otherwise. 

Thccet. I should think not. 

Soc. Certainly not; but midwivea are reBpeotuble women and 
have a character to lose, and they avoid this department of their 
profesiion, because they are afraid of boing oallod procuresses, 
which is a name given to those who join together ntan and woman 
m an unlawful and unscientific way ; and yet the (rue midwife ia 
also the true and only malchmaker. 

Thetd. Qearly. 

Soe. Such are the midwivos. whose Ituk is a very important 
one, but not so important as mine : for women do not bring into 
the world at one time real children, and at another time counter- 
feits which are with diScalty distinguished from tbcm ; if they 
did, then the diaoemment of the true and false birth would be the 
crowning achievement of the art of midwifery — you would think 
BoT 

Theai. Indeed I should. 

Soe. Well, my art of midwifery ia In most respects like tbeira i 
but differs in that I attend men and not women, and I locJc after 
their soub when tbey are in labour, and not after their bodies ; 
and the triumph of my art is in thoroughly examining whether the 
thought whiL'h the mind of the young man is bringing to the birth. 
is a false idol or a noble and true birth. And like the midwivee. 
I am barren, and the reproach which is oft«n mode against me, 
that I ask questions of others and have not the wit to answer them 
m}'Bdf, ia very just ; the reason is, that thegod compels me to bo 
a midwife, but forbids me to bring forth. And therefore I am not 
myself at all wiso. nor have I anything to show which is the inven- 
tion or birth of my own soul, but those who converse with me 
profit. Some of them appear dull enough at firBt, but afterwards, 
as our acquaintance ripens, if the god is gracious to them, they all 
make tutoniahing progress : and this In the opinion of others as 
well as th«r own. It is quite clear that they had never learned 
anything from me : the many Gne discoveries to which tbey cling 
I u« of thMT own making. But to me and the god tbey owe their 
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delivery, And (he proof of my words ia, tbat many of them in 
thair ignoruicd. either in their aelf-conceit deepinng me, or (&Uiog 
under the influence of others, have gone an-ay too soon ; and hav* 
not only lost the children of whom I had previously delivered them 
by an ill bringing up, but have stifled whatever eUo thej had in 
them by evil communications, being fonder of lies and shams than 
of the truth ; and they have at \eat ended by seeing themselve 
aa others see them, to he great foob. Aristaidoa, the son of Lysi- 
macbuB, is one of them, and there are many others. The truant* 
oft«n return to me, and beg that I would consort with them again 
--they are ready f^ go to me on thuir knees — and then, if 
my familiar allows, which in not nlways the case, I receive them 
and they begin to grow again. Dire are the pangs which my art 
is able to arouse and to allay in those who consort with me, just 
like the pangs of women in childbirth ; night and day they a 
of perplexity nod travail which ia oicn worse than that of tha 
women. So much for them. And there are others, Thestetusf 
who come to me apparently having nothing in them ; and as I 
know that they have no need of my art<, I coai them into marrying 
Rome one, and by the grace of God I can generally tell who ia Ukely 
to do them good Many of them I have given away to Prodicus. 
uid many to other inspired sages. I tell you this long story, friend 
Theietetus. bec&use I Buspecl, as indeed you seem to think yourself, 
that you are in labour — great with some conceptioi 
then to me. who am a midwife's son and myself a midwife, and b 
to answer the questions which I will ask you. And if I abstract 
and expose your lirst-bom. because I discover upon in^pertion th»t 
the con eption which you have formed is a vain shadow, do not 
quMrd with me on that account, as the manner of women is when 
their first ohildren are tAken from them. For I have actually 
known some who were ready to bite mo when I deprived them of 
a darling folly ; they did not perceive that T acted from good will, 
not knowing that no god ia the enemy of man— that was not within 
the range of their ideas ; neither am I their enemy in all this, bub 
it wonld be wrong in me to admit falsehood, or to stifle the truth. 
Once more, then, Thoa?Ietus, I repeat my old question, " What il 
knowledge T " and do not say that you cannot tell ; but quit youi^ 
self like a man, and by the help of God you will be able to teH-' 

Bocratea proceeds to determine whether the mt«llectai 

■ Diahdutt, iv. 201^. 
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babe brought forth by Thesetetus ia a wind-egg or a real 
and gemiine birth. '" This then ia the child, however he 
may turn out, which you and I have with difficulty brought 
into the world, and now that he is bom we must run round 
the hearth with him and see whether he is worth rearing 
or only a wind-egg and a sham. Is he to be reared in any 
case and not exposed ? or will you bear to see him rejected 
and not get into a passion if I take away your first-born ? " 
The conclusion ia " that you have brought forth wind, and 
that the offspring of your brain are not worth bringing up." 
And the dialogue ends aa it began with a reference to the 
midwife : " The office of a midwife I, like my mother, have 
leceived from God ; she delivered women, and I deliver 
i^ ; but they must be young and noble and fail." 



Ill 



From the writings of Plato we may gather many details 
about the status of physicians in his time. It is very 
evident that the profession was far advanced and had been 
progressively developing for a long period before Hippo- 
crates, whom we erroneously, yet with a certain propriety, 
call the Father of Medicine. The little by-play between 
Socrates and Euthydemus suggests an advanced condition 
of medical literature : " Of course, you who have so many 
books are going in for being a doctor," says Socrates, and 
then he adds, " there are bo many books on medicine, you 
know." Aa Dyer remarks, whatever the quality of these 
books may have been, their number must have been great 
to give point to this chaff. 

It may be clearly gathered from the writings of Plato 

that two eort« of physicians (apart altogether from tjuacks 
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and the lEsculapian guild) existed in Athena, the private 
practitioner, and the Statc-phyeician. The latter, though 
the amaller numerically, representing apparently the most 
distinguished class. From a reference in one of the dia- 
logues {Gorgiaa) they evidently were elected by publio 
assembly, — " when the assembly meets to elect a physi- 
cian." ' The office was apparently yearly, for in the 
Staiesman is the remark, " when the year of office haa 
expired, the pilot or physician has to come before a court 
of review " to answer any charges that may be made againat 
him. In the same dialogue occurs the remark, " and if 
anyone who is in a private station has the art to advise 
one of the public physicians, must he not be called a phya- 
oian ? " * Apparently a physician must have been in 
practice for some time and attained great eminence before 
he was deemed worthy of the post of State-phyaician. 
" If you and I were physicians, and were advising one 
another that we were competent to practise as state-phyai- 
cians, should I not ask you, and would you not ask me, 
Well, but how about Socratee himself, has he good health ? 
And was any one else ever known to be cured by him 
whether slave or freeman "i"" 

A reference to the two sorts of doctors is also found in 
the B^ptiblK : " Now you know that when patients do 
not require medicine, but have only to be put under a 

;imen, the inferior sort of practitioner is deemed to be 
fCN)d enough ; but when medicine has to be given, then 
the doctor should be more of a man." * 

The office of State-physician was m existence fully two 



> Diatoguti, a. : 



' Ibid. iv. 453. 502. 



■ Ibid, ii 
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geneiations before this time, for Democedes held this post 
at Athens in the second half of the sixth century at a salary 
of £406, and, very much as a modem professor might be, 
he was seduced away by the offer of a great increase in 
salary by Polyciatea, the tyrant of Samoa. It is evident, 
too, from the Lam, that the doctors had aaaistantB, often 
among the slaves. 

For of doctors, as T may remind you, some hfivv a gentler, other* 
it ruder method of cnrei ; and as children ask t)iP doctor to be gentle 
nitl) thorn, so wo will ask the legislator to euro our disorders with 
the gentlest remedies. What 1 metui to soy is, tliSit besides doctors 
there sre doctors' servants, who iu« also styled doctors. 
CU. Very Inio. 

(Etk. And n-boibcr they are slaves or freemen mskea no dilTer- 
enoe ; they acquire their knowledge of medicine by obeying snd 
observing their inasUra ; empiricaJly and not. according to the 
natural way of learning, as the maoiier of freemen -is. who have 
learned scientifically tlieinselvw tlte art which they impart acleo- 
tifically to their pupils. You are aware that there are these two 
classes of doctors T 
Clf. To be sure. 

(Eth, And did yon ever observe that there ai« two elsssea of 

patient* in stAtes. slaves and fn?<<men ; and the slave doctors run 

About and cure the slaves, or wait for them in the dispenssjisa— 

practitioners of thin sort never talk to tlioir patients iruiividnally. 

or lat them talk about tlieir own individual coupliunts ! The 

sUve-dootor presoribtB what mere experience suggests, ns if he had 

exact knowledge ; and when he bos given his orders, like a tyrant. 

be rushes oS witli equal assurance (o some other servant who is ill ; 

and BO he relieves the master of the house of the care of his invslid 

slaves. But the other doctor, who is a fr«<cman, attends and 

[practises upon freemen ; and he carries his inquiries far back, and 

■ into the nature of the disorder ; he enters into discourse with 

Kflie parent and with hia friends, and is at once getting InformatJon 

n the sick man, and also instructing him as far as be is sble. and 

U not prescribe for him until he has first convinced him : 

:, whun ho has brought tlie patient more and more under his 

tsuosive iaUueooee and sot liim on tha road to health, he atl«mpt« 
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to tBtct A oare. Now which is the better way of proceeding in a 
phfiictai) and in a trainer ! Is he the bett«r who occompliBhe* 
hia endi in a double way, or he who worka in one way, and that the 
ruder and inferior T ' 

Thifl idea of first convinciDg a patient by argument is 
also mentjoned in tbe Gorgias, and would appear indeed 
to have furnished occupation for some of the numerooa 
sophists of that period. Gorgias, lauding the virtues of 
rhetoric and claiming that she holds under her away all 
the inferior art, says : " Let mo offer you a striking ex- 
ample of this. On several occasions I have been with my 
brother Herodtcus, or some other physician, to see one of 
bis patiente, who would not aUow the physician to give 
him medicine or apply the knife or hot iron to him ; and 
I have persuaded him to do for me what he would not do 
for the physician just by the use of rhetoric. And I say 
that if a rhetorician and a physician were to go to any city, 
and had there to argue in the Ecclesia or any other assembly 
as to which of them should be elected state-physician, the 
physician would have no chance ; but he who could speak 
would be chosen if he wished." ' In another place (Lawa) 
Plato satirizes this custom : " For of this you may be very 
sure, that if one of those empirical physicians, who practise 
medicine without science, were to come upon the gentle- 
man physician talking to his gentleman patient, and using 
the language almost of philosophy— beginning at the 
beginning of the disease, and discoursing about the whole 
nature of the body, he would burst into a hearty laugh — 
he would say what most of those who are called doctors 
always bare at their tongue's end : foolish fellow, be would 



' Diatoguca. v. 103-4. 



' Ilrid. 
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tay, you are not healing the sick m&o, but you are educa- 
ting him ; and he does not want to be made a doctor, but 
to get well." ' 

Of the personal qualifications of the physician not much 
is said ; but in the Republic (III. 408) there is an original, 
and to us not very agreeable, idea : " Now the most skilful 
physicians are those who, from their youth upwards, have 
combined with a knowledge of their art, the greatest ex- 
perience of disease ; they had better not be in robust 
health, and should have had all manner of diseases in their 
own person. For the body, as I conceive, is not the in- 
strument with which they cure the body ; in that case we 
could not allow them ever to be or to have been sickly ; 
but they cure the body with the mind, and the mind which 
has become and is sick can cure nothing." ' 

Some idea of the estimate which Plato put on the phj^i- 
cian may be gathered from the mystical account in the 
Phadrua of the nature of the soul and of life in the upper 
world. We are but animated failures— the residua of the 
souls above, which have attained a vision of truth, but 
have fallen " hence beneath the double load of (orgetful- 
neas and vice." There are nine grades of human existence 
into which these souls may pass, from that of a philosopher 
or artist to that of a tyrant. The physician or lover of 
gymnastic toils comes in the fourth class.' 

But if Plato assigns the physician a place in the middle 
tier in hb mystery, he welcomes him socially into the 
most select and aristocratic circle of Athens. In that 
most festive of all festal occasions, at the house of Agathou, 
described in the Sifmposium, Eryximachus, a pbysioiaQ 

' Dialoguti, *. »40. ' Ibid. iii. 99. ' Ibid. i. 4H. 
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sod the son of tme, a a cliief speaker, and in his pnioe of 
love says, " from medicine I will begin that I may do 
honour to my art." We find him, too, on the side of tem- 
perance and sobriety : " The weak heads like myself, 
AiiatodemuB, Phtedrus, and others who never can drink, 
are fortunate in finding that the stronger ones are not in a 
drinking mood. (I do not include Socrates, who is able 
either to drink or to abstain, and will not mind, which- 
ever we do.) Well, as none of the company seem disposed 
to drink much, I may be forgiven for saying, as a physician, 
that drinking deep is a bad practice, which I never follow, 
if I can help, and certainly do not recommend to another, 
least of all to any one who still feela the eflect of yester- 
day's carouse." The prescriptions for hiccough, given by 
Eryxtmachus, give verisimilitude to the dialogne. When 
the turn of Aristophanes came he had eaten too much and 
had the hiccough, and be said to Eryximaehua, " Yon 
ought either to stop my hiccough or speak in my turn." 
Eryximachus recommended bim to hold his breath, or if 
that failed to gargle with a little water, and if the hic- 
cough still continued, to tickle his nose with something 
and sneeze, adding, " if yon sneeze once or twice even the 
most violent hiccough is sure to go." ' 

Upon the medical symptoms narrated in that memo- 
rable scene, unparalleled in Uterature, after Socrates had 
drank the poison in prison, it is unneoesaaiy to dwelt ; 
bat I may refer to one aspect as indicating the reverence 
felt for the representative of the great Healer. Dmied 
his wish (by the warning of the jailor, who says that there is 
only tnf&cient poison) to o0er a hbatioutoa god, Socrates' 
< DiahfiM. I Ua. 536, K6. 
7i 
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dying words were, " Crito, we owe a cock to .iGsculapioe.'* 
" The meaning of thia solemnly smiling farewell of Socrates 
would seem to be," according to Dyer, " that to i^cula- 
piiU) a god who always is prescribing potions and whose 
power is manifest in theii effects, was due that most wel- 
come and sovereign remedy which cured all the paina and 
ended all the woes of Socrates — the hemlock, which cured 
him of life which is death, and gave him the glorious reali- 
ties ot hereafter. For this great boon of awakening into 
real life Socrates owed .Esculapius a thankoflerbg. Thia 
oSering of a cock to .'Esculapius was plainly intended for 
him as the awakenec of the dead to life everlasting." 

And permit me to conclude this already too long account 
with the euli^um of Professor Jowett— words worthy of 
the master, worthy of his great interpreter to this genera- 
lion : 

" More than two thousand two hundred years have 
'passed away since he returned to the place of Apollo and 
the Muses. Yet the echo ot his words continues to be 
heard among men, because of all philosophers he has the 
most melodious voice. He is the inspired prophet or 
teacher who can never die, the only one in whom the oat- 
ward form adequately represents the fair soul within ; in 
whom the thoughts of all who went before him are reflected 
and of all who come after him are partly anticipated. 
Other teachers of philosophy are dried up and withered — 
after a few centuries they have become dust ; but he is 
fresh and blooming, and is always begetting new ideas in 
the minds of men. They are one-sided and abstract ; 
bat he has many sid^ of wisdom. Nor is he always con- 
siatent with himself, because he is always moving onward, 
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and knows that there are many more things in philosi^hy 
than can be expressed in words, and that truth is greater 
than consistency. He who approaches him in the most 
reverent spirit shall reap most of the fruits of his wisdom ; 
he who reads him by the light of ancient commentators 
will have the least understanding of him. 

'' We may see him with the eye of the mind in the groves 
of the Academy, or on the banks of the Ilissus, or in the 
streets of Athens, alone or walking with Socrates, full of 
these thoughts which have since become the common 
possession of mankind. Or we may compare him to a 
statue hid away in some temple of Zeus or Apollo, no 
longer existing on earth, a statue which has a look as of 
the God himself. Or we may once more imagine him 
following in another state of being the great company of 
heaven which he beheld of old in a vision {PhcBdnUj 248). 
So, ' partly trifling but with a degree of seriousness ' (Sym- 
fosiumy 197, E), we linger around the memory of a world 
which has passed away (PhcBdrus, 260, C)." 
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Knowledge oomee, but nudom lingen. 

Loekdtij Hail, Tknkysob. 

Who loves not knowledge t Who shall rail 
Against her beauty T May she mix 
With men and prosper I Who sh&ll lix 

Her jnllare ! Let her work prevail 

/ft Umariam, CXIV, Ta:nrTaoti 
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I 

IN the continual remembrance of a glorious past mdi- 
viduals and nations find their noblest inspiration, and 
if to-day this inspiration, so valuable for its own sake, so 
important in its associations, is weakened, is it not because 
in the strong dominance of the individual, so characteristic 
of a democracy, we have lost the sense ol continuity "i As 
we read in Roman history of the ceremonies commemorative 
of the departed, and of the scrupulous care with which, 
even at such private festivab as the Ambarvalia, the dead 
were invoked and remembered, we appreciate, though 
(ecbly, the part which this sense of continuity played in 
the lives of their Buccesaors — an ennobling, influenc«, 
through which the cold routine of the present received a 
glow of energy from " the touch divine of noble nature* 
tone." In our modem lives no equivalent to this feeling 
exists, and the sweet and gracious sense of an ever-present 
immortality, recognized so keenly and so closely in the 
religion of Numa, has lost all value to us. We are even 
impatient of those who would recall the past, and who 

' WisUr InstituUi o£ Anatomy and Biology of the Univwwty 
oj PaniujlTuua, 1894. 
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would insist apcm tlie impocaoee of ha :! 

factor in our lives, impatKic mi ve ue of 

the present with its prospeci ft , ^be rscssre win is 

bilities. Year by rear the msonocT oc jjut mat w^ 

this institution fades from oat tbe cede of the h3b. 

the shadow of oblivuxi blk deeper acd daeper o««r 

f<>nns. until a portrait, or pectaps a osaaae 

to I^ntr the dead with the quick. To be 

ineTitable, but not without a secase of zxeiane&afT do 

recognize that the daily Ii& of three thoaavid 

and teachers is paased heedkas of the suae, caceos of the 

renown of these men : acd in the aeccod scaae suhmne il 

must sadden the " circle of the wise.** » taey ch6 their 

errs below, to look down oc Sestzva^ iz wiich xSusr pIsT 

^ '^ rart, on zatherincs in which tl^sxr saciei are 

invcked nor blessed. But ours the loasw smce to is. 

in *r Tiinanity. the need ia ever present to caertHh rdus 

TU'.TSA of the men who in days of rral asii lacdahip 

cc brjfld lines the Kni:uiariocj» of the old coiccial ci 

T.>-i*T. through the liber^tv of General W^scar. wm 
i*cica» a frtinz moccsien: to one of tiie mipi^ dead of 
:!•: Uiiversirr — Casi>ar Wistar. The tribute of deeAi 
lii a^'-piK^y been paid to him in this splendid scnicme^ 
:■: ill in the stately zroup of academic buiLlinas which; 
-. : TT see adomir^ the campus — the tribute of words 
\'. :•? able to of er wLkri I regard a vi?ry special honov:. 

rit aa tiis is an Listitnte of Anatomy, ocr tnbote %^ 
i^ - zLiT be •'istiv restricted, in its details at lease, to a 
'. ,. :^.- - poc the men who bave taught the subject ia 
•-'-v^irsitT. About the professorship of anatcmiT 
mezjodes which give it precedence of all ochioa^ and 
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septeniTin ol tiie old schooJ the chaus were unaged, witk 
that ti aaatomy in the eoBtrc, «itli AtmB of phTmfagf. 
th nM U j, and natai* medica on the left, and viUi tkow 
of ptaetiee. magery, and oba tet rie a <■ tbe q|^ Wiiktba 
nrirai of leainiiig aa a t o m y btoo^ file and Vbaty to Ae 
h*»iifig Bit, ■'M^ tfcfon^oot the liiliwilli. aevcnlBeott, 
aad eigbteeoth Lentuii a tbe gicat naokea of tlte pcofenon, 
with bftt one or two exoeptiaoa, an those of the great anat- 
omialB. The durenity of PennsTlTaiiia has bad an extza- 
ocdiiiai7 experi ence in the oeeofaMief of this tmpottant 
datr. In the centuy aad a quazts which ended widi tha 
death of Leidj, liz namea sppeac cai Ae ttaHty toO aa 
jaafa ao n of this branch. Doney, howerer. oalj dnlhrvnd 
the intml uetoiy leetoie to the eouse. and wassebed the 
aame ereniDc with his btal iOnen; aad in tin next Tear 
nyaidt was ttanstexnd bnu the chair of soigeiT, with 
Homer as his Bdjiuiet. lo reality, tfaczeion. only lour 
nm hawe taaghtaaatoB^ IB this adiool noe ita bandatioB. 
TkymiJB name mnat snr be miiiiiatiiil wift the chair of 
WBgBtj. We do not know tiie facaky *«%■'*'■— whieh 
bd to t^ taaasfcr, but we can nadily annaise that the 
yowHilahiM of Honer, who was only tmaty-stx; and tin 
oppoctBBity of fikhing lor smgeiy BO stnog a man as Gibaon 
froB the Faeal^ of the Uuiieulty of Maiylaad, then a 
stoat nval, most have been ankoag the most weighty oon- 
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Bin Oe aTCtage lei^th of the penod of each inctimbeiicy 
Ae diair of aaatdmy in tike Cnrrendty ia remaifaUe, mndi 
more ao is it fbt the qaabty of the men who EoBowed eadi 
other at such long intezrals. It is easy to praise the 
Athwriaaa among the Atheniaas, but when is the ■chool 
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in this country wbich can shew such a succession o( names 
in tkia branch : Shippen, the first teacher of anatomy 
Wiatat, the author of the first text-book of anatomy ; 
Homer, the first contrihutor to human anatomy in this 
country ; and Leidy, one of the greatest comparative 
anatomifits of his generation ? Of European schools, 
Edinborgh alone presents a parallel picture, as during the 
same period only four men have held the chair. The long- 
evity and tenacity of the three Monros have become pro- 
verbial ; in succession they held the chair of anatomy for 
12fl years. Shortly before the foundation of this school 
Monro secundits had succeeded his father, and taught un- 
int«rniptedly for fifty years. His son, Monro tertius, held 
the chair for nearly the same length of time, and the re- 
mainder of the period has been covered by the occupancy 
of John Goodair, and his Buccessor, Sir William Turner, 
the present incumbent. 

To one feature in the history of anatomy in this school 
1 must refer in passing. Shippen was a warm personal 
friend and house-pupil of John Hunter. Physick not only 
had the same advantages, but became in addition his house- 
surgeon at St. George's Hospital. Both had enjoyed the 
intimate companionship of the most remarkable observer 
of nature since Aristotle, of a man with wider and more 
scientific conceptions and sjTupathica than had ever before 
been united in a member of our profession, and whose funda- 
mental notions of disease are only now becoming prevalent. 
Can we doubt that from this source was derived the power- 
ful inspiration which sustained these yomig men. One 
of them, on hie return from England, at once began the 
first anatomical classes which were held in the coloaiea ; 
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th» other entered upon that career so notable and so honour- 

L able, which led to the just title of the Father of American 

I Surgery. It is pleasant to think that direct from John 

I Hunter came the influence which made anatomy so strong 

in this school, and that zeal in the acquisition of specimens 

which ultimately led to the splendid coDections of the 

Wistar-Horner Museum. 

William Shippen the younget shares with John Morgan 
the honour of estabUshing medical instruction in this city. 
When students in England they had discussed plans, but it 
was Morgan who seems to have had the ear of the tniatees, 
and who broached a de^te scheme in his celebrated 
" Discourse," delivered in May, 1765. It was not until 
the autumn of the year that Shippen signifled to the board 
his willingness to accept a professorship of anatomy and 
surgery. He had enjoyed, as I have mentioned, the triend- 
ship of John Hunter, and had studied also with bis cele- 
brated brother, William. Associated with him as fellow- 
pupil was William Hewson, who subsequently became so 
famous as an anatomist and physiologist, and as the dis- 
coverer of the leucocytes of the blood, and whose descend - 
dants have been so prominent in the profession of this city. 
No wonder, then, with such an education, that Shippen, 
on his return in 1762, in his twenty-sixth year, should have 
begun a course of lectures in anatomy, the introductory 
to which was dehvered in the State House on November 16. 
To him belongs the great merit of having made a beginning, 
and of having brought from the Hunters methods and 
traditions which long held sway in this school. Wiatar 
in bis eulogium pays a warm tribute to his skill as a lecturer 
and as a demonstrator, and to the faithfulness with which 
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he taught the subject for more than forty years. Apart 
from bis comiection with this inatitution he served aa 
Director-General of the Military Hospitals from 1777 to 
1781, and was the second president of the College of Fhy- 



In the history of the profession of this country Caspar 
Wistar holds an unique position. He is its Aviccnna, its 
Mead, its Fothergill, the very embodiment of the physician 
who, to paraphrase the words of Armstrong, used by Wistar 
in his Edinburgh Graduation Thesis, " Sought the cheerful 
haunts of men, and mingled with the bustling crowd." 
He taught anatomy in this school as adjunct and professor 
for twenty-six years. From the records of his contem- 
poraries we leam that he was a brilliant teacher, " the 
idol of his class," as one of hia eulogists says. As an anat- 
omist he will be remembered as the author of the first 
American Test-Book on Anatomy, a work which was 
exceedingly popular, and ran through several editions. 
His interest in the subject was not, however, of the " knife 
and fork " kind, for he was an early student of mammalian 
palffiontology, in the development of which one of hia 
successors was to be a chief promoter. But Wistar'a 
claim to remembrance rests less upon his writings than 
upon the impress which remains to this day of hia methods 
of teaching anatomy. Speaking of these, Horner, who 
was his adjunct and intimate associate, in a letter dated 
February I, 1818, says, " In reviewing the several parti- 
culars of his coiirse of instruction, it is dillicult to say in 
what part his chief merit constated ; he undertook every- 
tlung with so much zeal, and such a conscientious desire 
to benefit tboae who came to be instructed by him, that 
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he seldom (ailed of giving the most complete satisfaction. 
There were, however, some parta of hia course peoiliar to 
himself. These were the addition of models on a very 
large scale to Ulustrate small parts of the human structure ; 
and the division of the general class into a number of aub- 
claseee, each of which he supplied with a box of bonea, in 
order that they might become thoroughly acquainted 
with the human skeleton, a subject which is acknow- 
ledged by all to be at the very foundation of anatomical 
knowledge. The idea of the former mode of instruction 
waa acted on for the first time about fifteen yeara ago." 
We have no knowledge of a collection of specimena by 
Shippen, though it is hard to believe that he could have 
dwelt in John Hunter's house and remamed tree from the 
insatiable hunger for specimens which characterized his 
master. But the establishment of a museum as an impor- 
tant adjunct to the medical school was due to Wistar, 
whose collections formed the nucleus of the splended array 
which you will inspect to-day. The trustees, in accepting 
the gift on the death of Dr. Wistar. agreed that it should 
be styled the Wistar Museum, and now, after the lapse 
of seventy-six yeara, the collection has found an appro- 
priate home in an Institute of Anatomy which bears hi« 
honoured name. 

But Wistar has estahhshed a wider claim to remem- 
brance. Genial and hospitable, he reigned supreme in 
society by virtue of exceptional qualities of heart and 
head, and became, in the language of Charles Caldwell, 
" the seTisorium commujie of a large circle of friends." 
About no other name in our ranks cluster such memories 
of good fellowship and good cheer, and it stands to-day in 
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this city a Bynonym for esprit and social intercourse. 
Vear by year hia face, printed on the iavitationa to the 
" Wistar Parties " (still an important function of winter 
life in Philadelphia) perpetuates the mesBage of his life, 
"Go seek the cheerful haunts of men," 

How difierent was the young prosector and adjunct who 
next taught the aubject ! Homer waa naturally reserved 
and diffident, and throughout his life those obstinate ques- 
tionings which in doubt and suffering have ao often wrung 
the heart of man were ever present. Fightings within and 
fears without harassed his gentle and sensitive soul, on 
which mortality weighed heavily, and to which the four 
last things were more real than the materiab in which he 
worked. He haa left us a journal ititime, in which he found, 
as did Amiel, of whom he was a sort of medical prototype, 
" a safe shelter wherein his questionings of fate and the 
future, the voice of grief, of self- examination and confession, 
the soul's cry for inward peace, might make themselves 
freely heard." Listen to him : " I have risen early in 
the morning, ere yet the watchman had cried the last hour 
of his vigil, and in undisturbed solitude giving my whole 
heart and understanding to my Maker, prayed fervently 
that I might be enlightened on thia momentous subject, 
that I might be freed from the errors of an excited imagina- 
tion, from the allurements of personal friendship, £rom 
the prejudices of education, and that I might, under the 
influence of Divine grace, be permitted to settle thia ques- 
tion in its true merits." How familiar is the cry, the great 
and exceeding bitter cry of the strong soul in the toils and 
doubtful of the victory I Homer, however, was one of 
cboK on whom both blewin^ reet«d- Facing the spectre* 
86 
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of the mind, he Igid them, and reached the desired hsven. 
In spite of feeble bodiJy health and fits of depression, he 
carried od hU anatomical studies with zeal, and as an ori- 
ginal worker and author brought much reputation to the 
University. Particularly he enriched the museum with 
many valuable preparations, and his name will ever be 
associated with that of Wistar in the anatomical collection 
which beats their names. 

But what shall I say of Leidy, the man in whom the 
leaven of science wrought with labour and travail tor so 
many years ? The written record survives, scarcely 
equalled in variety and extent by any naturalist, but how 
meagre b the picture of the man as known to his irienda. 
The traita which made his life of such value — the patient 
spirit, the kindly disposition, the sustained eeal — we shall 
not see again incarnate. The memory of them alone re- 
mains. As the echoes of the eulogies upon his life have 
scarcely died away, I need not recount to this audience his 
ways and work, but upon one aspect of his character I may 
dwell for a moment, as illustrating an influence of science 
which has attracted much attention and aroused discussion. 
So far as the facts of sense were concerned, there was not 
a trace of Pyrrhonism in his composition, but in all that 
relates to the ultra-rational no more consistent disciple of 
the great sceptic ever lived. There was in him, too, that 
delightful " ataraxia," that imperturbability which is the 
distinguishing feature of the Pyrrhonist, in the truest sense 
of the word. A striking parallel exists between Leidy 
and Darwin in this respect, and it is an interesting fact 
that the two men of this century who have lived in closest 
iatercoutse with natun should have fouod fall aatiafactiun 
»7 
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in their studies and in their domestic afiectiona. la the 
autobiographical section of the life of Charles Darwin, 
edited by his son Francis, in which are laid bare with such 
charming frankness the inner thoughts of the great natura- 
list, we find that he, too, had reached in suprasensuous 
a^airs that state of mental imperturbability m which, to 
borrow the quaint expression of Sir Thomas Browne, they 
stretched not hia pia mater. But while acknowledging 
that in science scepticbm b advisable, Darwin says that 
he was not himself very sceptical. Of these two men, alike 
in this point, and with minds distinctly of the Aristotelian 
type, Darwin yet retained amid an overwhelming accumula- 
tion of facts — and here was his great superiority— an extra- 
ordinary power of generalizing principles from them. Defi- 
cient as was this quality in Leidy, he did not, on the other 
hand, experience " the curious and lamentable loss of the 
higher sesthetic taste " which Darwin mourned, and which 
may have been due in part to protracted ill health, and to 
an absolute necessity of devoting all his powers to oolleeting 
facta in support of hia great theory. 

When I think of Leidy'a simple life, of his devotion to 
the study of nature, of the closeness of his communion with 
her for so many years, there recur to my mind time and 
again the lines, — 



He is mode one vitb nature ; there is heard 
His Toice in aJl her musir, from ibe moan 

Of thunder, to the aong of night's sweet binl : 
Be ia a preaence to be felt and known 

Id daffaww and in light, from herb and atone, 
SpreodiDK it»elf where'er thst Power may movi 

Whidt haa wiihdrawn his being to ita own. 
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II 
Turning from the men to the subject in which they worked, 
from the past to the present, let ua take a hasty glance at 
some of the developments of human anatomy and biology. 
Truth has been well called the daughter of Time, and even 
in anatomy, which is a science in a state of fact, the point 
of view changes with successive generations. The following 
story, told by Sir Robert Christiaon, of Barclay, one of the 
leading anatomists of the early part of this century, illus- 
tratea the old attitude of mind still met with among " bread 
and butter " teachers of the subject. Barclay spoke to 
his class as follows : " Oentlemen, while carrying on your 
work in the diasecting-room, beware of making anatomical 
discoveries ; and above all beware of rushing with them 
into print. Our precureors have left us little to discover. 
You may, perhaps, fall in with a supernumerary muscle or 
tendon, a slight deviation or extra branchlet of an artery, 
,01, perhaps, a minute stray twig of a nerve — that will be 
But beware ! Publish the fact, and ten chances to 
le you will have it shown that you have been forestalled 
long ago. Anatomy may be likened to a harvest-field. 
First come the reapers, who, entering upon untrodden 
ground, cut down great Btore of com from all aides of them. 
These are the early anatomists of modem Europe, such aa 
Vesalius, Fallopius, Malpighi. and Harvey. Then come 
the gleaners, who gather up ears enough from the bare 
ridges to make a few loaves of bread. Such were the 
anatomists of last century — Valsalva, Cotunnius, Haller, 
Winslow, Vicq d'Azyr, Camper, Hunter, and the two 
Monros. Last of all come the geese, who still contrive to 
liok up a few grains acattererl heie and there among the 
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itabble, sod waddk Iwme in the evening, poor UiingB, 

r taddtng wiUi joj becaoae of their smoecM. QmtiiaBiut, 

l«e we the gee«e." Tes, geese tbey wen, gkasing amid 

mAe stabble of a lestiicted field, when the bro«d ocrb oI 

KlBology were open before them- Those were the days 

■vbeo anatomy meant a kncFwledge of the ham&D frame 

alone ; and yet the way bad been opened to the \uga view 

by the work of John Honter, whose comprehensive mind 

grasped as proper snbjects of stndy for the anatomist all 

the manifeBtations of life in order and disorder. 

The determination of stmcture with a view to the dis- 
covery of ftmctioD has been the foundation of progress. 
The meaning may not always have been for " him who 
rans to read ; " often, indeed, it has been at the time far 
bom clear : and yet a knowledge In full detail of the form 
and relations must precede a correct physiology. The 
extraordinary development of all the physical sdenoes, 
and the corresponding re&oement of means of resesrch, 
have contributed most largely to the enlightenment of tiie 
" geeae " of Barclay's witticism. Take the progress in any 
one department which has a practical aspect, such as, in 
the anatomy and physiolt^ of the nervous system. Bead, 
foe example, in the third edition of Wistar'a Anat/xm^. 
edited by Homer in 1825, the description of the convolu- 
tions of the brain, on which to-dsy a whole army of special 
atodents are at work, medical, surgical, and anthropological, 
and the functions of which are the objective point of physio- 
lo^cal and psychological research — the whole subject is 
thus disposed of ; " The surface of the brain resembles that 
of the man of the small intestine, or of a convoluted, cylin- 
diieal tube ; it ia, therefore, said to be convoluted. The 
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Esaures between these convolutiona do not extend very 
deep into the substance of the brain." The knowledge of 
fonction correlated with this meagre picture of structure 
is best expressed, perhaps, in Shakespearian diction, " that 
when the brains were out, the man would die." The 
laborious, careful establishment of structure by the firet 
two generations in this century led to those brilliant dis- 
coveries in the functions of the nervous system which have 
not only revolutionized medicine, but have almost enabled 
psychologists to dispense with metaphysics altogether. 
It is particularly interesting to note the widespread depend- 
ence of many department* on accurate anatomical know- 
ledge. The new cerebral anat«my. particularly the study 
of the surface of the brain, so summarily dismissed in a 
few lines by Wistar. made plain the path for Hitzig and 
Fritfich. the careful dissection of cases of dbease of the 
brain prepared the way for Hughlings Jackson ; and gia- 
dually a new phrenology on a scientific basis has replaced 
the crude notions of Gall and Sputzheim ; so that with the 
present generation, little by little, there has been established 
on a solid structure of anatomy, the localization of many 
of the functions of the brain. Excite with a rough touch, 
from within ur from without, a small region of that mysteii- 

^oaB surface, and my lipa may move, but not in the articu- 
late expression of thought, and I may see, but I cannot 
lead the page before me ; touch here and sight is gone, 
and there again and hearing fails. One by one the centres 
may be touched which preside over the muscles, and they 
may, singly or together, lose their power. All these func- 
tions may go without the loss of consciousness. Touch 
wiUi the alow finger of Time the nutritioa of that thin 
81 
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Uyer, and backward by slow degrees creep the intellectual 
&cultieB, back to childish simplicity, back to ioiantile 
Billiness, back to the oblivion of the womb. 

To this new cerebral physiology, which has thus grad- 
ually developed with increasing knowledge of atracture, 
the study of cases of disease has contributed enormously, 
and to-day the diagnosis of afiections of the nervous system 
has reached an astonishing degree of accuracy. The inter- 
dependence and sequence of knowledge in various branches 
of science is nowhere better shown than in this very subject. 
The facts obtained by precise anatomical investigation, 
from eicperimente on animals in the laboratory, from the 
study of nature's experiments upon us in disease, slowly 
and painfully acquired by many minds in many landa, 
have brought order out of the chaos of fifty years ago. In a 
practical age this vast change has wrought a corresponding 
alteration in our ideas of what may or may not be done in 
the condition of perverted health which we call disease, and 
we not only know better what to do, but ako what to leave 
undone. The localization of centres in the surface of the 
brain has rendered It possible to make, with a considerable 
degree of certainty, the diagnosis of focal disease, and 
Macewen and Horsley have supplemented the new cerebral 
physiology and pathology by a new cerebro-spinal surgery, 
I the achievements of which are scarcely credible. 

But this is not all ; in addition to the determination of 

the centres of sight, heanng, speech, and motor activities, 

we are gradually reaching a knowledge of the physical 

basis of mental phenomena. The correlation of intelli- 

L gence and brain weight, of mental endowment and in- 

\ oreaaed convolution of the brain surface, was recognized 
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even by the gleaners of Barclay's story ; but within the 
pa8t twenty-five years the minute anatomy of the organ 
has been subiected to extensive study by methods of ever- 
increasing delicacy, which have laid bare its complex 
mechanism. The pyramidal cells of the cerebral grey 
matter constitute the anatomical basis of thought, and 
with the development, association, and complex connection 
of these psychical cells, as they have been termed, the 
psychical functions are correlated, How far these mechan- 
ical conceptions Have boen carried, may be gathered from 
the recent Croonian Lecture before the Royal Society, in 
which Etam6n y Cajal baaed the action and the degree, and 
the development of intelligence upon the complexity of 
the cell mechanism and its associations. Even the physical 
basis of moody madness has not evaded demonstration. 
Researches upon the finer structure of the cerebral cortex 
lead to the coQcluBion that imbecility, mental derange- 
ment, and the various fonns of insanity are but symptoms 
of diseased conditions of the pyramidal cells, and not separ- 
ate affections of an indefinable entity, the mind. Still 
further ; there is a school of anthropologists which strives 
to associate moral derangement with physical abnormali- 
ties, particularly of the brain, and urges a belief in a cri- 
minal psychosis, in which men are " villains by necessity, 
fools by heavenly compulsion, knaves, thieves, and treachers 
by spherical predominance." This remarkable revolution 
in our knowledge of brain functions has resulted directly 
from the careful and accurate study by Barclay's " geese," 
of the anatomy of the nervous system. Truly the gleaming 
of the grapes of Ephraim has been better than the vintage 
fit Abi-ez«r. 
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The etudy of structure, however, as the baab of vital 
phenomena, the strict province of anatomy, forms but a 
email part of the wide subject of biology, which deals with 
the multiform manifestations of life, and seeks to know 
the laws governing the growth, development, and actions 
of living things. John Hunter, the master of Shippen 
and Physick, was the first great biologist of the modems, 
not alone because of hia extraordinary powers of observa- 
tion and the comprehensive sweep of his intellect, but 
chiefly because he first looked at life as a whole, and studied 
all of ita manifestations, in order and disorder, in health 
and in disease. He first, in the words of Buckle, " deter- 
mined to contemplate nature as a vast and imited whole, 
exhibiting, indeed, at diiTerent times, different appearances, 
but preserving amidst every change, a principle of uniform 
and uninterrupted order, admitting of no division, under- 
going no disturbance, and presenting no real irregularity, 
albeit to the common eye inegularitics abound on every 
ude." We of the medical profession may take no little 
pride in the thought that there have never been wanting 
men in our ranks who have trodden in the footsteps of this 
great man ; not only such giants as Owen, Huxley, and 
Leidy, but in a more humble way many of the most diligent 
students of biology have been physicians. From John 
Hunter to Charles Darwin enormous progress was made in 
every department of zoology and botany, and not only in 
the accumulation of facta relating to structure, but in the 
knowledge of function, so that the conception of the phe- 
nomena of living matter was progressively widened. Then 
with the Origin of Species came the awakening, and the 
tbeory of evolution has not only changed the entire aspect 
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of biology, but haa revolutioiiized every department of 
human thought. 

Even the theory itself lias come within the law ; and to 
those of 118 whose biology ia ten years old, the new concep- 
tiona are, perhaps, a little bewildering. The recent lit«ia- 
ture shows, however, a remarkable fertility and strength. 
Around the nature of cell -organization the battle wages 
most fiercely, and here again the knowledge of structure ia 
sought eagerly as the basis of explanation of the vital 
phenomena. So radical have been the changes in tiuB 
direction that a new and complicated terminology has 
sprung up, and the simple, undifferentiated bit of proto- 
plasm hae now its cytosome, cytoIjTnph. caryoeome, chro- 
mosome, with their somaculea and biophorcs. These 
accurate studies in the vital units have led to material 
modifications in the theory of descent. Weismann's views, 
particularly on the immortality ol the unicellular organisms, 
and of the reproductive cells of the higher forms, and on 
the transmission or non-transmisaion of acquired characters, 
have been based directly upon studies of cell-structure and 

[•fission. 

In no way has biological science so widened the thoughts 
men as in its application to social problems. That 
throughout the ages, in the gradual evolution of life, one 
onceasing purpose runs ; that progress comes through 
unceaeiiig competition, through unceasing selection and 
rejection ; in a word, that evolution is the one great law 
controlling all living things, " the one divine event to which 
the whole creation moves," tins conception has been the 
great gift of biology to the nineteenth century. In his 
work on Soom^ Evolviion, Kidd thoa states the problem in 
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clear terms : " Nothing tends to exhibit more atrikingly 
the extent to which the study ot our social phenomena 
must in future be based on the biological sciences, than the 
fact that the technical controversy now being waged by 
biologiatfi as to the transmission or oon-transmission to 
offspring of qualities acquired during the lifetime of the 
parent, is one which, if decided in the latter sense, must 
produce the most revolutionary effect throughout the 
whole domain of social and political philosophy. If the old 
view is correct, and the eSecta of use and education are 
transmitted by inheritance, then the Utopian dreams oi 
philosophy in the past are undoubtedly possible ot realiza- 
tion, n we tend to inherit in our own persons the result 
of the education and mental and moral culture of past 
generations, then we may venture to anticipate a future 
society which wiU not deteriorate, but which may continue 
to make progress, even though the struggle for existence 
be suspended, the population regulated exactly to the 
I means of subsistence, and the antagonism between the 
individual and the social organism extinguished. But if 
the views of the Weismann party are in the main correct ; 
if there can be no progress except by the accumulation of 
congenital variations above the average to the exclusion 
of others below ; if, without the constant stress of selection 
which this involves, the tendency of every higher form of 
life is advaily retrograde ; then ia the whole human race 
caught in the toils of that struggle and rivalry of life which 
has been in prepress from the beginning. Then must the 
rivalry of existence continue, humanized as te conditions 
it msy be, but immutable and inevitable to the end. Then 
9 must all the phenomena of human hfe^ individual, 
0(5 
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tlitical, soci&l, and religious, be considered as aspects of 
this cosmic process, capable ol being studied and under- 
stood by science only in their relations thereto." ' 

Biology touches the problems of life at every point, and 
may claim, as no other science, completeness of view and a 
comprehensiveness which pertains to it alone. To all 
whose daily work lies in her manifeatationB the value of 
a deep insight into her relations cannot be overestimated. 
The study of biology trains the mind in accurate methods 
of observation and correct methods of reasoning, and gives 
to a man clearer points of view, and an attitude of mind 
more serviceable in the worldng-day-world than that given 
by other sciences, or even by the humanities. Year by 
year it is to be hoped that young men will obtain in this 
Institute a fundamental knowledge of the laws of life. 

To the physician particularly a scientific discipline is an 
incalculable gift, which leavens his whole life, giving exact- 
ness to habits of thought and tempering the mind with that 
judicious faculty of distrust which can alone, amid the 
uncertainties of practice, make him wise unto salvation. 
For perdition inevitably awaits the mind of the practi- 
tioner who has never had the full inoculation with the 
leaven, who has never grasped clearly the relations of 
eaence to his art, and who knows nothing, and perhaps 
cares less, for the limitations of either. 

And I may be permitted on higher grounds to congratu- 
late the University of Pennsylvania on the acquisition of 
this Institute. There is great need in the colleges of this 
country of men who are thinkers as well as workers — men 
with ideas, men who have druuk deep of the Astral wine. 
Social Evotulion. By Benjamin KJdd. London. 1894. 
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and whose energies are not eapped in the tread-aiill of the 
claBS-room. la these laboratories will be given opportuoi' 
tiea for this higher sort of university work. The conditions 
about us are changing rapidly : in the older states utility 
is no longer regarded as the t«3t of fitness, and the value of 
the intellectual life has risen enormously in every depart- 
ment. Germany must be our model in this respect. She 
ia great because she has a large group of men pursuing 
pure science with unflagging industry, with self-denying 
zeal, and with high ideab. No secondary motives sway 
their minds, no cry reaches them in the recesses of their 
laboratories, " of what practical utility is your work 1 
but, unhampered by social or theological prejudices, they 
have been enabled to cherish " the truth which has never 
been deceived — that complete truth which carries with it 
the antidote against the bane and danger which follow in 
the train of half-knowledge." (Helmholtz.) 

The leaven of science gives to men habits of mental 
accuracy, modes of thought which enlarge the mental 
vision, and strengthens — to use an expression of Epichar- 
mu8 — " the sinews of the understanding." But is there 
nothing further ? Has science, the last gift of the gods, 
no message of hope for the race as a whole ; can it do no 
more than impart to the individual imperturbability amid 
the storms of life, judgment in times of perplexity ? Where 
arc the bright promises of the days when " the kindly 
earth should slumber rapt in universal law " ? Are these, 
then, futile hopes, vain imaginings of the dreamers, who 
from Plato to Comte have sought for law, for order, for the 
civUas Dei in the regnum hominis ? 

Science has done much, and will do more, to allaviftte 
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the unhappy condition in which bo many miUions of our 
fellow -cieatures live, and in no way more than in mitigating 
Bome of the horrors of disease ; but we are too apt to forget 
that apart from and beyond her domain he those inesistible 
forces which alone sway the hearts of men. With reason 
science never parts company, but with feeling, emotion, 
passion, what has she to do ? They are not of her ; they 
owe her no allegiance. She may study, analyze, and define, 
she can never control them, and by no possibilty can their 
ways be justified to her. The great philosopher who took 
such a deep interest in the foundation of this University, 
chained the lightnings, but who has chained the wayward 
spirit of man f Strange compound, now wrapt in the 
ecstasy of the beatific vision, now wallowing in the sloughs 
of iniquity, no leaven, earthly or divine, has worked any 
permanent change in him. Listen to the words of a student 
of the heart of man, a depictor of his emotions : " In all 
ages the reason of the world has been at the mercy of brute 
force. The reign of law has never had more than a passing 
reality, and never can have more than that so long as man 
is human. The individual intellect, and the aggregate 
intelligence of nations and races, have ahke perished in the 
struggle of mankind, to revive again, indeed, but as surely 
to be again put to the edge of the sword. Look where 
you will throughout the length and breadth of all that was 
the world. 5000 or 500 yeata ago ; everywhere passion has 
Bwept thought before it, and belief, reason. Passion rules 
the world, and rules alone. And passion Is neither of the 
head nor of the hand, but of the heart. Love, hat«, ambi- 
tion, anger, avarice, either make a slave of intcIUgeuce to 
serve theii impulses, or break down its impotent opposition 
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with the unanswerable argument of brute force, and tcai 
it to pieces with iron hands." (Marion Crawford.) 

Who runs may read the scioU which reason has placed 
as a warning over the human menageries : " chained, not 
tamed," And yet who can doubt that the leaven of science, 
working in the individual, leavens in some slight degree 
the whole social fabric. Reason ia at least free, or nearly 
so ; the shackles of dogma have been removed, and faith 
hereelf, freed from a morganatic alliance, finds in the release 
great gain. 

One of the many fertile fancies of the " laughing phil- 
osopher," a happy anticipation again of an idea peculiarly 
modem, was that of the influence upon ua for weal or woo 
of Externals, of the idola, images, and efBuenccs which 
encompass us — of Externals upon which so much of our 
happiness, yes, so much of our every character depends. The 
trend of scientific thought in this, as in the atomic theory, 
has reverted to the Sage of Abdera ; and if environment 
really means so much, how all-important a feature in educa- 
tion must be the nature of these encompassing eflluences. 
This magnificent structure, so admirably adapted to the 
prosecution of that science from which modem thought 
lias drawn its most fruitful inspirations, gives completeness 
to the already exhilarating milieu of this University. Here 
at last, and largely owing to your indomitable energy, 
Mr. Provost, are gathered all the externals which make up 
a Schola major worthy of this great Commonwealth. What, 
&ft«r all, is education but a subtle, alowIy-aSectfid change, 
due to the action upon us of the Externals ; of the written 
record of the great minds of all ages, of the beautiful ood 
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hannonioas surroundings of nature and of art, and of the 
lives, good or ill, of our fellows — ^these alone educate us, 
these alone mould the developing minds. Within the 
bounds of this campus these influences will lead successive 
generations of youth from matricidation in the college to 
graduation in the special school, the complex, varied in- 
fluences of Art, of Science, and of Charity ; of Art, the 
highest development of which can only come with that 
sustaining love for ideals which, '' bums bright or dim as 
each are mirrors of the fire for which all thirst ; " of Science, 
the cold logic of which keeps the mind independent and 
free from the toils of self-deception and half-knowledge ; 
of Charity, in which we of the medical profession, to walk 
worthily, must live and move and have our being. 
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Nor Ifan his sword nor war^s qiiiok firo dull bum 

The liviog record of your meniofly. 

'Gainst death and aU-obliTioiis enmitj 

Shall you pace forth ; your praise dull still find room 

Even in the eyes of all posterity. 
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AT the outset I am aoie yon will permit me, on bebftlf 
of the profession, to offer to the Army Medical 
Department hearty congratulations on the completion 
of the arrangements which have mode possible this 
gathering. With capacities strained to the utmost in 
furnishing to students an ordinary medical education, 
the schools at large camiot be expected to equip army 
surgeons with the full details of special training. A 
ghince at the curriculum just completed brings into 
sharp relief the disabilities under which previous classes 
must have proceeded to their labours, the members of 
which have had to pick up at random — ld many cases 
have probably never acquired — the valuable know- 
ledge traversed in the lectures and laboratory exercises 
I of the session. But greatest of all the advantages of an 
I army medical school must be counted the contact of 
the young ofiBcers with their seniors, with the men under 
whose directions they subsequently have to work. In 
comparison with their predecessors, with what different 
feelings and ideas will the men before us enter upon their 
duties in the various posts to which they have been assigned. 
Instead of hazy notions — perhaps to one fresh from the 
Examining Board not pleasant ones — of a central authority 
at Washington, of a Yama enthroned as Secretary of 
> Army Medtoal School, Wodiington, February 28, 1694. 
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War. and ol an exacting Surgeon-Genetal, the j,, 
officer who has enjoyed the delightful opportvmities .. 
our monthB* study amid these inapiring sorroundings. 
which teem with reminders of the glories of the corps 
*na of the greatness of his professioD, the young officer, 

**y. must be indeed a mnddy-mettled fellow who does 
not carry away, not alone rich stores of information, bat. 
most precious of all educatjonal gifts, a trne ideal of what< 
his life-wotk should be. < 

Members 0} tke Qradtialing CUua : Though to yon it 
"^ay Hot, to me it seems peculiarly appropriate that the 
ourgcoii-Oeneral should have asked a civilian to make 
*" address on this occ-asion. With the strictly military 
ftspccta of your future life you have made yoorselvee 
•amiliar ; of the merits and demerits of the army as a 
career for a physician you have in the past four montlu 
o^ard very much ; but about all subjects there are some 
qaeations which are more freely handled by one who is. 
unhampered by too particular knowledge, and this 
">y position, I may say my advantage, to-day. Fot 
the Army Medical Department, so far as partii 
ooncemed, means a library with unsurpassed 
(he worth of which is doubled by the liberdHf 
toanagement; a muaeum in which I have spent 
delightful boors ; an indez-cataloguo, wluch is at my 
*lbow like a dictionary ; and the medical history of 
late war, particularly the volumes by Woodward ai 
Smart. Further, in my general reading in the history 
the profession of this country, I have here and thei« 
gleaned tacts about the corpa and its members. I hava 
*ead the a^ted vindication of 3e^ Morgan, 
1Q6 
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be edied the first SurgeoD-Geaeral, and I am tamilinr 
wftb the names uul works of nuoy of yoai distingiiiahied 
pradecoBon who have left their m&ik in onr literatme. 

Bat as I write an aspbaticHi of the past oocurs, bris^ng 
me, it aeeniB, doaer to yoa than any of the points just 
mentianed, a recoUectiwi of the days when the desire 
of my lile was to enter the India Hedic^ Service, a dieain 
of youth, dim now and almost forgotten — a dream of 
" Vishna land, what Avatar ! " 

Speakmg, tlten, from the vantage ground of my ^or- 
anoe, let me tell you brieBy of the opportonities of the 
life yoa have chosen. First among yoor privileges I 
shall place a feature often ^>oi£ea of as a hardship, viz., 
the frequent change from station to station. Pennanence 
of residence, good ondoabtedty for the pocket, ts not 
always best for wide mental vision in the physioao. 
Ton are modem representatives of a professional age 
long past, of a day when physicians of distinction bad 
DO aettlad homes. You are Cyprid larvs. unattached, 
frMwimmingi seeing much in many places ; not Szed, 
as we hainacles of civQ life, head downward, degeDerate 
descendanta of the old professional Cirripeds, who laid 
onder eonbribation not one, bat a score of cities. 

Withoat local ties, independent of the public, in, while 
not exactly of, oar ranks, you will escape many of the 
anxietiea which &et the yoong physician — the pangs of 
diq>riEed worth, the years of weary waiting, the oncer- 
tain^ of the effort ; and perhaps those sorer trials in- 
evitable in an art engaging equally heart and head, in 
which, from the very nature of the occupation, the former 
I apt — in finer spirits — to be touched with a grievona 
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sensibility. In change, that leaveo of life denied to so 
many, you will find a strong corrective to some of 
the most unpleasant of the foibles which beset us. Self- 
aatisfaction, a frame of naind widely difiused, is manifest 
often in greatest intensity where it should be least en- 
couraged, and in individuab and communities is some- 
times so active on such slender grounds that the condi- 
tion is comparable to the delusions of grandeur in the 
insane, In a nomad life this common infirmity, to the 
entertainment of which the twin sisters. Use and Wont, 
lend their ever-ready aid, will scarcely touch you, and 
(or this mercy give thanks ; and while you must, as 
men, entertain many idols of the tribe, you may at least 
escape this idol of the cave. Enjoying the privilege of 
wide acquaintance with men of very varied capabilities 
and training, you can, as spectators of their many crotchets 
and of their little weaknesses, avoid placing an undue 
estimate on your own individual powers and position. 
As Sir Thomas Browne says, it is the " nimbler and con- 
ceited heads that never looked a degree beyond their 
nests that tower and plume themselves on light attain- 
ments," but " heads of capacity and such as are not 
full with a handful or easy measure of knowledge think 
they know nothing till they know all ! " 

Per contra, in thus attaining a broader mental platform, 
you may miss one of the great prizes of the profession 
— a position in a community reached in length of days 
by one or two, who, having added to learning, culture, 
to wisdom, charity, pass the evening of their lives in 
the hearts of their colleagues and of their kind. No gift 
of Apollo, not the Surgeon-Qeneralabip, not distinguished 
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positioQ in science, no professorship, however boaoured, 
can eqaal this, this which, as wandering Army Surgeons, 
you must forego. Fortunate is it for you that the service 
in one place is never long enough to let the roots strike 
BO deeply as to make the process of transplantation too 
painful. Myself a peripatetic, 1 know what it is to hear 
the scars of partings from comrades and friends, scars which 
sometimes ache as the inemoriea recur of the days which 
have flown and of the old familiar faces which have gone. 
Another aspect of the life of the Army Surgeon, isolation 
in some degree from professional colleagues, will infloence 
you in difierent ways — hurtfully in the more dependent 
natures, helpfully in those who may have learned that 
" not from without us, only from within comes, or can 
ever come, upon us light " — and to such the early years 
of separation from medical societies and gatherings will 
prove a useful seed-time for habite of study, and for the 
cultivation of the self-reliance that forms so important an 
element in the outfit of the practitioner. And, after all, 
the isolation is neither so enduring nor so corroding as 
might have (alien to your lot in the routine of country 
practice. In it may be retained, too, some measure of 
individuality, lost with astonishing rapidity in the city 
mills that rub our angles down and soon stamp us all alike. 
In the hiatcry of the profession there are grounds for the 
statement that isolation promotes originality. Some of 
the most briihaut work has been done by men in extremely 
limited spheres of action, and during the past hundred 
years it is surprising how many of the notable achievements 
have been made by physicians dwelling far from educational 
centres — Jenuer worked out his discovery in a village ; 
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McDowbU, Long, and Sims wen cooDtry doctors ; Koch 
was K dutrict ph^caan. 

So TDMch depends apoo tbn urt of start that a man 
makes in his professJoo that I eumot refrun from con- 
gratulating you a^iain on tlta oppoctonitiee enjoyed danng 
the past four months, which have not only added eoor- 
moualy to your capabilitiee for work, bat have familiarized 
you with life at the heart of the organiiation of wbicH 
hereafter you will {onn part, arid doabtkes have given 
you fruitful ideas on the poambQitiea of your individoal 
development. Naturally each ooe of yon wiU desire to 
make the best use*of his talents and education, and let me 
aketch briefly what I think should be your plan of action- 
Throw away, in the first place, all ambition beyond 
that at doing the day's work well. The travellers oa 
the road to success live in the preset, heedlees of t 
thought for the morrow, having been able at soin 
and in some form or other, to receive into their I 
hearts this maxim of the Sage of Chelsea : Yoor bu 
is " not to fee what lies dimly at a distaooe, bat t 
what lies cle&rly at hand." Fevered haste 
cooraged m miUtary circles, and if you can adapt your 
intellectual progress to army rules, making each step in 
your mental promotion the lawful sacoessor of some 
other, you will acquire little by littie those stoying poweia 
without which no man b of mooh valae in tho aato. 
Your opportunities for study wiQ cover at fint a i 
Setd in medicine and surgery, and this diffatwn i 
your work may be your salvation. In the next f 
ten years note with accuracy and cue eveiythtng 1 
comes within yooi professional keo. There ue, in ti 
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no qteciftltiea In medicine, aince to know fuUy many 
of the most mi|>ortant diaeasea a man must be faTnilii^r 
with their manifeetatioQs in manj organs. Let nothing 
slip by you ; the ordinary humdrum cases of the monung 
routine may have been accurately described and pictured, 
but study each one separately as though it were new — 
so it is so far ae your special experience goes ; and if the 
spirit of the student is in you the lesson will be there. 
Look at the cases not from the standpoint of text-books 
and moDographs, but as so many stepping-stones in the 
progress of your individual development in the art. This 
will save you from the pitiable mental attitude of the men 
who travel the road of practice from Dan to Beersheba, 
and at every step cry out upon its desolation, its dreariness, 
and its monotony. With Laurence Sterne, we can afiord 
to pity such, since they know not that the barrenness 
of which they complam is within themselves, a result of 
a lack of appreciation of the meaning and method of work. 
In the early 3rears of service your advantages will be 
fully as great as if you had remained in civil life. Faith- 
fnlneas in the day of small things will insensibly widen 
your powers, correct your Unities, and, in moments of 
despondency, comfort may be derived from a knowledge 
that some of the best work of the profession has come from 
men whose clinical field was limited but well-tilled. The 
important thing is to make the lesson of each case tell 
on your education. The value of experience is not in 
seeing much, but in seeing wisely. Experience in the 
tnte sense of the term does not come to all with years, 
or with increasing opportunities. Growth in the acquiai- 
tioD of Esctfl is not necessarily associated with deveJop- 
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meat. Many grow through life mentally as the crystal, 
by Hmpie accretion, and at fifty possess, to vary the 
figure, the unicellular mental blastoderm with which 
they started. The growth which ia organic and enduring, 
is totally different, marked by changes of an unmistakable 
character. The observations are made with accuracy 
and care, no pains are spared, nothing is thought a trouble 
in the investigation of a problem. The facts are looked 
at in connexioD with similar ones, their relation to others 
is studied, and the experience of the recorder is compared 
with that of others who have worked upon the question. 
Insensibly, year by year, a man finds that there has been 
in his mental protoplasm not only growth by assimilation 
but an actual development, bringing fuller powers of 
observation, additional capabilities of mental nutrition. 
and that increased breadth of view which is of the very 
esaence of wisdom. 

As clinical observers, we study the experiments which 
Nature makes upon our fellow-creatures. These experi- 
ments, however, in striking contrast to those of the 
laboratory, lack exactness, possessing as they do a vari- 
bility at once a despair and a delight — the despair of those 
who look for nothing but fixed laws in an art which is 
still deep in the sloughs of Empiricism ; the delight of 
those who find in it an expression of a universal law 
transoending, even scorning, the petty accuracy of test- 
tube and balance, the law that in man " the measure of 
all things," mutability, variability, mobility, are the very 
marrow of his being. The dietitHe in which you work 
has. however, more stability, a less extended range of 
variation than that with which we deal in civil life. In 
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a body of carefully selected active young men, you have 
a material for Btudy in which the oscillations are less 
strikiiig, and in which the results of the experiments, i.e.,- 
the diaeaseB, have a greater unilonnity than in infancy 
and old age, in the enfeebled and debauched. This adds 
a value to the studies of army medical officers, who often 
have made investigations in hygiene, dietetics, and 
medicine, so trufltworthy and thorough that they serve 
UB aa a standard of comparisoD, as a sort of (Ascissa or 
base-line. Thus you have demonstrated to us, and to 
the community at large, the possibilities of stamping out 
siaallpox by systeinatic i«vaccination ; in civil practice 
we atrive to reach the low rate of mortality of army 
hospitals in the treatment of typhoid fever and of pneumonia, 
Many of the most important facts relating to etiology 
and symptomatology have come from camp or barrack. 
1 often think that army surgeons scarcely appreciate that 
in their work they may follow the natural history of a 
disease under the moat favourable circumstances ; the 
experiments are more ideal, the conditions less disturbing 
than those which prevail either in family practice or in 
the routine of the general hospital. Many of the commoa 
disorders can be tracked from inception to close, as can 
be done in no other line of medical work, and the facilities 
for the continuous study of certain affections are un- 
equalled. This, which is a point to be appreciated in the 
tatrinsic education of which I spoke, gives you a decided 
advantage over your less favoured brethren. 

Your extraordinary range of observation, from the 
Florida Keys to Montana, from Maine to Southern Cali- 
fornia, affords unequalled facilities for the study of many 
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in St. Louis, and of Guit^ras and othel 
States, suggest the possibility that in al 
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other fevers the symptomatology and! 
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will be walking in the footeteps of notl 
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call your attention to the satisfactory s 
nature of mountain fever by army sur| 
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it IB in reality typhoid fever. 
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ledge as to the etiology, and a practical familiarity with 
methods of blood-examination, you can do much in many 
localities to give to malaria a more definite position than 
it at present occupies in the profession, and can ofier 
in doubtful cases the positive and satisfactory t«3t of the 
mictoscope. The haematuria of the South requires to be 
studied anew — the filarial cases separated from the malarial, 
and, most important of all, the relation of quinine to 
heematuria positively settled. 

In the more distant post^, where, so far as the soldier 
is concerned, your opportunities for study may be Umltedf 
you may add greatly to our knowledge of the disorders 
prevalent among the Indians. More particularly do we 
need additional mtormation as to the frequency of tubercu- 
losis among them, and its clinical history. One of your 
number. Dr. Edwards, has already furnished admirable 
statistics upon this point, hut the field is still open, and 
much remains to be done. In this connexion, too, you 
may be able to carry saving knowledge upon the etiology 
nf the disease, and enforce regulations for its prevention. 
You have only to turn to the Index-catalogue to see how 
scanty in reality are the facts in the nosology of the North 
American Indian. 

At many posts there will be presented to you the 
interesting efiects of altitude, with problems of the greatest 
physiological importance. An excellent piece of work may 
be done upon its influences upon the red blood-corpuscles, 
in determining whether, as has been maintained, there 
ii an increase numerically pet cubic millimetre, so long 
as the indi%'idual remains in the more rarefied atmosphere. 
Punts remain to be settled also upon the effects of altitude 
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These are but a few of the question! 
selves to my mind, to which, as chance 
[ direct your attention. In a t«n or fifU 
travelling with seeing eyes and hearing ei 
kept note-books, just think what a stoi 
material may be at the command of ai 
material not only valuable in itself to th 
of infinite value to you personally in its ac\ 
ing you painstaking and accurate, and giv 
year, an increasing experience of the sort 
already more than once referred. 
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your personal development, and on the di 
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laying the foundation of an education in 
to the technical side of the profession, 
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of saperiority over your confreres in civil life, let it not 
be app&rent in your detneanoui, but so order youTBelves 
that in all things you may appear to receive, not to grant 
favours. There are regions, in parti6iM infidelium, to 
which you will go as missionaries, carrying the gospel of 
loyalty to truth in the science and in the ait of medicine, 
and your lives of devotion may prove to many a stimu- 
lating example. You cannot aSord to stand aloof from 
your professional colleagues in any place. Join their 
associations, mingle in their meetings, giving of the beet 
of your talents, gathering here, scattering there ; but 
everywhere showing that you ore at all times faithful 
students, as willing to teach as to be taught. Shun as 
most pernicious that frame of mind, too often, I fear, 
seen in physicians, which assumes an air of superiority 
and limits as worthy of your communion only those with 
satisfactory collegiate or sartorial credentials. The pass- 
ports to your fellowship should be honesty of purpose 
and a devotion to the highest interests of our profession, 
and these you will lind widely diffused, sometimes apparent 
only when you get beneath the crust of a rough exterior. 
If I have laid stress upon the more strictly professional 
aspects of your career it has been with a purpose. I 
believe the arrangements in the department are such 
that, with habits of ordinary diligence, each one of you 
may attain not only a high grade of personal development, 
but may become an important contributor in the advance- 
ment of our art. I have said nothing of the pursuit 
of the sciences cognate to medicine, of botany, zoology, 
geology, ethnology and atchseology. In every one of 
these, so fascinating in themselves, it is true that army 
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her reign celebrated one of the most famous of 
her miooT victories, one which carried the high-sounding 
name of Michilimackinac far and wide, and into circles 
where Marquette, Du Limt and La Salle were unknown. 
Here, in 1820, was assigned to duty at the fort, which had 
been continued in use to keep the Indiana in check. Surgeon 
William Beaumont, then a youug man in the prime of life. 
Oa June 22, 1822, the accidental discharge of a musket 
made St, Martin, a voyageur, one of the most famous 
subjects in the history of physiology, for the wound laid 
open his stoinach. and he recovered with a permanent 
gastric fistula of an exceptionally favourable kind. Beau- 
mont was not slow to see the extraordinary possibilities 
that were before him. Early in the second decade of the 
century the process of gastric digestion was believed to 
be due to direct mechanical maceration or to the action 
of a vital principle, and though the idea of a solvent 
juice had long been entertained, the whole question was 
stib judice. The series of studies made by Beaumont oa 
St. Martin settled for ever the existence of a solvent fluid 
capable of acting on food outside as well as within the 
body, and in addition enriched our knowledge of the 
procesaea of digestion by new observations on the move- 
ments of the stomach, the temperature of the interior of 
the body, and the digestibility of the various articles of 
food. The results of his work were published in 1833, 
in an octavo volume of less than 300 pages.' In looking 
through it one cannot but recognize that it is the source 

< ExprrimetUt and Obtertaliona on tht OoMrit Juice and Ihe 
Ph^fifAogy of DigtMion. By William Boaumcmt, M.D., Surgeon iD 
UkB Uaitod StaUe Amy- Ptailsburi;. 1633. 
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plain, terse language. A remarkob] 
persistence with which for eight years I 
the subject, except during two intervalB 
escaped to liis relatives in Lower Canada.l 
Beaumont brought him a distance of t 
to Fort Crawford, on the upper Mississipn 
the second aeries of experiments was i 
series was conducted in Washington, inl 
fourth at Plattaburg in 1833. The det«^ 
the question thoroughly, to keep at It ] 
the truth was reached, is shown in every 
ezperimenta which he has recorded. 

The opportunity presented itself, the o 
necessary mental equipment and the r 
endurance to carry to a succeaaful tern 
and laborious research. William Beaoi 
a bright example in the annals of the 
Department, and there is no name on its rol 
to live in the memory of the profes^on of 
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Let 08 then blash, in this so ample and 
nature (where performance still exceeds \ 
credit other men's traditions only, and tl 
problems to spin out thorny and captious qi 
selfe must be our adviser ; the path she chal 
for so while we confer with our own eies, ai 
meaner things to higher^ we shall at length 
Closet-secrets. 

Preface to Anatomical Exerdtaiiona com 
of Living Creatwrea, 1653. 
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MANY things have been urged against our nineteenth 
century civilization — that political eniranchisei 
ment only ends in anarchy, that the widespread unrest in 
spiritual naatters leads only to unbelief, and that the best 
commentary on our boasted enlightenment is the picture 
of Europe in arms and the nations everywhere gnairing at 
each other's heels. Of practical progress in one direction, 
however, there can be no doubt ; no one can dispute the 
enormous increase in the comfort of each individual life. 
Collectively the human race, or portions of it at any rate, 
may in the past have enjoyed periods of greater repose, and 
longer intervals of freedom from strife and anxiety ; but 
the day has never been when the unit has been of such 
value, when the man, and the man alone, has been so much 
the measure, when the individual as a living organism has 
aeemed so sacred, when the obligations to regard his rights 
have seemed so imperative. But even these chai^eA are 
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Weltschmerz haa been enormoudi^ 

SoiTOwa and griefs are companions I 
to join us on oui pilgrimage, and we hn 
more sensitive to them, and perhaps la 
old time remedies of the physicians o9 
pains and woes of the body, to which v 
are decieasing at an extraordinary rate,! 
makes one fairly gasp in hopeful anticid 
In hb Qrammar of Assent, in a m 
suflering, John Henry Newman asks, ' 
measure the aggregate of pain which tl 
has endured, and will endure, from birth 
add to this all the pain which has fallen 
our race through centuries past and to < 
the other view of it — think of the Nemei 
taken pain during the past fifty years ! 
antiseptic surgery have almost maoaclei 
since their introduction the aggregate ( 
been prevented far outweighs in civilized 
which has been suffered. Even the cu 
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day profoundly indifierent to the facts I have just men- 
tioned. You do not know, many of you do not care, that 
for the cross-legged Juno who presided over the arrival of 
your gtandparento, there now sits a benign and straight- 
legged goddess. Yon take it for granted that if a shoulder 
is dislocated there is chloroform and a delicious Nepenthe 
instead of the agony of the pulleys and paraphernalia of 
fifty years ago. You accept with a selfish complacency, as 
it you were yourselves to be thanked for it, that the arrows 
of destruction fly not so thickly, and that the peatilenoe 
now rarely watketh in the darkness ; stiQ less do you 
realize that you may now pray the prayer of Hezekiah with 
a reasonable prospect of its fulfilment, since modem science 
has made to almost everyone of you the present of a few 
years. 

I say you do not know these things. You hear of thenii 
and the more intelligent among you perhaps ponder them 
in your hearts, but they are among the things which you 
take for granted, like the sunshine, and the flowers and the 
glorious heavens. 

'Tis no idle challenge which we physicians throw out to 
the world when we claim that our mission is of the highest 
and of the noblest kind, not alone in curing disease but in 
educating the people in the laws of health, and in preventing 
the spread of plagues and pestilences ; nor can it be gain- 
said that of late years our record as a body has been more 
encouraging in its practical results than those of the other 
learned protesaiona. Not that we all live up to the highest 
ideals, far from it — we are only men. But we have 
ideals, which mean much, and they are realizable, whiclt 
means more. Of course there are Gehazis among us who 
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and difficulties, the worries and vei^ 
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years, and see to>day, the realizatid 
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to sec such a splendid group o( bi^ 
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when Dr. Howard showed me in gre( 
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TEACHING AND THINKING 
eeseDtial parte of the medical schools of this city) mean 
tncieaaed teaching facilities, and of necessity better 
equipped graduates, better equipped doctors I Here is 
the kernel of the whole matter, and it is for this that we 
ask the aid necessary to build lar^ laboratories and large 
hospitals in which the student may Icani the science and 
art ol medicine. Chemiatry, anatomy and physiology give 
that perspective which enables him to place man and hia 
diseases in their proper position in the scheme of life, and 
afiord at the same time that essential basis upon which 
alone a trustworthy experience may be built. Each one 
of these is a science in itself, complicated and difficult, 
demaoding much time and labour for its acquisition, so 
ithat in the few years which are given to their study the 
student can only master the principles and certain of the 
facta upon which they arc founded. Only so far as they 
bear upon a due understanding of the phenomena of disease 
do these subjects form part of the medical curriculum, and 
for us they are but means — essential means it is true— to 
this end. A man cannot become a competent surgeon 
without a full knowledge of human anatomy and physiology, 
and the physician without physiology and chemistry 
flounders along in an aimless fashion, never able to gain any 
■urate conception of disease, practising a sort of pop- 
in pharmacy, hitting now the malady and again the 
patient, he himself not knowing which. 

The primary function of this department ot the univer- 
sity is fo instruct men about disease, what it is, what are its 
manifestations, how it may be prevented, and how it may 
be cured ; and to learn these things the four hundred young 
I on these benches have come from all parts of 
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The three great advances of the cenn 
ledge of the mode of controlling epiderl 
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methods in surgery. Beside them I 
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the personal comfort of the individna 
caoses of so-called infectious disorder 
the discovery of the methods for their 
each a acourge as typhoid fever becon 
in the presence of perfect drainage ant 
water supply. The outlook, too. for 
treatment in these aSections is most 1 
most not be discouraged by a few, 
f&Uures. The thinkers who are doing 
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that with it all there is not only no decrease, but a very 
great increase in the number of doctors," 

The total abolition of the infectious group we cannot 
expect, and for many years to come there will remain 
hoBts of bodily ills, even among preventable maladies, to 
occupy our labours ; but there are two reaaona which ex- 
plain the relative numerical increase in the profession in 
spite of the great decrease in the number of certain diseases. 
The development of specialties has given employment to 
many extra men who now do much of the work of the old 
family practitioner, and again people employ doctors more 
frequently and so give occupation to many more than 
formerly. 

It cannot be denied that we have learned more rapidly 
how to prevent than how to cure diseases, but with a 
definite outline of our ignorance we no longer live now in a 
fool's Paradise, and fondly imagine tiiat in all cases we 
control the issues of life and death with our pills and 
potions. It took the profession many generations to learn 
that fevers ran their course, influenced very little, if at all, 
by drugs, and the £60 which old Dover complained wore 
spent in drugs in a case of ordinary fever about the middle 
of the last century is now better expended on a trained 
nurse, with infinitely less risk, and with infinitely greater 
comfort to the patient. Of the difficulties inherent in the 
art not one is so serious as this which relates to the cure of 
disease by drugs. There is so much uncertainty and discord 
even among the best authorities (upon non-essentials it is 
true) that I always fee] the force of a well-known stanza in 
Sabbi Ben Ezra — 
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inias the very eoecoe of all experieooe, and 
die b%ger fools, if possible, tiuit when they staited. 
There are ooly two 9ort& of doctos ; those who pnctise 
with their bnios, and those who practise with theti tongues. 
The BtndioiM, hard-woridng man who wishes to know his 
piofeaaioo thoroc^hly, who lives in the hospitals and dJs- 
peoBftries, and who strives to obtain a wide and philoso- 
phical cooceptioa of disease and its processes, ofteo has a 
hard strag^e, and it niay take years of waitmg befon he 
becomes saceessful ; bat such lonn the bulwarks of our 
ranks, aod oatweigh scores of the voluble Cocnoi who talk 
tbemselres into, and often out of, practice. 

Now of the difficulties bound up with the public in which 
we doctors work, I he«tate to spcaJc in a mixed audience. 
Common sense in matters medical is rare, and is osoally in 
inverse ratio to the degree of edacatton. I SQppose as a 
body, clergymen are better educated than any other, yet 
titey are oot«ious supporters of all the oostrams and 
hnmboggery with which the daily and rdigions papers 
abound, and I find that the farther away they have wan- 
dered iioia the decrees of the Council of Trent, the more 
apt are they to be steeped in tliaumatargic and Galenical 
superstition. But know also, man has an inborn craving 
for medicine. Heroic dosing for several generations baa 
given his tissues a thirst for drags. As I onoe beiore 
remarked, the desire to take medicine b one feature which 
distinguishea man, the animal, from his fellow creatores. It 
is really one of the most serious difficulties with which we 
have to contend. Even in minor ailments, which would 
yield to dieting or to simple home remedies, the doctor's 
it thought to be complete without the prescription. 
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work is arduous and complex, requiring the exercise of thv 
very highest faculties of the mind, while confitantly appeal- 
ing to the emotions and finer feelings. At no time has his 
itiflueoce been more potent than at present, at no time has 
he been so powerful a factor for good, and as it is one of the 
highest possible duties of a great University to fit men for 
this calling, so it will be your highest mission, students of 
medicine, to carry on the never-ending warfare against 
disease and death, better equipped, abler men than your 
predecessors, but animated with their spirit and sustained 
hy their hopes. " for the hope of every creature is the banner 
that we bear." 

in 

The other function of a University is to think. Teaching 
current knowledge in all departments, teaching the steps 
by which the statut pratena has been reached, and teaching 
how to teach, form the routine work of the various college 
faculties. All this may be done in a perfunctory manner 
by men who have never gone deeply enough into the sub- 
jects to know that really thinking about them is in any way 
necessary or important. What I mean by the thinking 
function of a University, is that duty which the professional 
corps owes to enlarge the boundaries of human knowledge. 
Work of this sort makes a University great, and alone 
enables it to exercise awide influence on the minds of men. 

We stand to-day at a critical point in the history of this 
faculty. The equipment for teaching, to supply which has 
taken years of hard struggle, is approaching completion, 
and with the co-operation of the General and the Royal 
Victoria Hospitals students can obtain in all branches a 
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thorough training. We have now reached a position in 
which the higher univeiBity work may at anj r&te be 
dificuaseil, and towards its progress in the future must 
trend. It may seem to be discouraging, aft«r so much Iiaa 
been done and so much has be«n so generously given, to 
say that there remains a most important hmction to foster 
and sustain, but this aspect of the question must be coq- 
aidered when a school has reached a certain stage of develop- 
ment. In a progressive iostitation the changes come 
slowly, the pace may not be perceived by those most con- 
cerned, except on such occasions as the present, which serve 
as land-marks in its evolution. The meu and methods 
of the old Cot6 street school were better than those 
with which the faculty started ; we and our ways at the 
new building ou University street were better than those 
of Cote street ; and now you of the present faculty teach and 
work much better than we did ten years ago. Everywhere 
the old order changeth, and happy those who can chai^ 
with it. Like the defeated gods in Eeate'a " Hyperion." too 
many unable to receive the balm of the truth, resent the 
wise words of Oceanua (which I quoted here with very 
different feelings some eighteen years ago in an introductory 
lecture). 

So on oar heels & frcah perfection tread*, 
And fated to excel xta. 
Now the fresh perfection which will tread on our heels 
will come with the opportunities for higher university 
work. Let me indicate in a few words itd scope and aims. 
TeacheiB who teach current knowledge are not necessarily 
inveflt^tots ; many have not had the oeedfol training ; 
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others have not the needful time. The very beat instructor 
for students may have no conception of the higher lines of 
worlc in his branch, and contrariwise, how many brilliant 
investigators have been wretched teachers ? In a school 
which has reached this stage and wishes to do thintcing as 
well as teaching, men must be selected who are not only 
thoroughly au couraiU with the beat work in their depart- 
ment the world over, but who also have ideas, with am- 
bition and energy to put the m into force — men who can add 
each one in his sphere, to the store of the world's knowledge. 
Men of this stamp alone confer greatness upon a university. 
They should be sought for far and wide ; an institution which 
wraps itself in Strabo's cloak and does not look beyond the 
college gat£3 in selecting professors may get good teachers, 
but rarely good thinkers. 
One of the chief difficulties in the way of advanced work 
I ia the stress of routine class and laboratory duties, which 
often eap the energies of men capable of higher things. To 
meet this difficulty it is essential, first, to give the professors 
plenty of assistance, so that they will not be worn out with 
teaching ; and, secondly, to give encouragement to gradu- 
ates and others to carry on researches under their direction. 
With a system of fellowships and research scholarships a 
university may have a body of able young men, who on the 
outposts of knowledge are exploring, surveying, defining 
and correcting. Their work is the outward and visible 
sign that a university is thin king , Surrounded by a group 
of bright young minds, well trained in advanced methods, 
not only is the professor himself stimulated to do his best 
work, but he has to keep far afield and to know what is 
stirring in every part of his own domain. 
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With the wise ooH^Miation of tiie muvonUj tnd tiie 
hospital authorities Montreal may become the E du i buigli 
of America, a great medical centre to which men wSH lloek 
for sound learning, whose laboratories will attsraot the 
ablest students, and whose teaching will go out into all 
lands, universally recognised as of the highest and of the 
best type. 

Nowhere is the outlook more encouraging than at 
HcGill. What a guarantee for the future does the pro- 
gress of the past decade afford ! No city en this continent 
has endowed higher education so liberally. There remains 
now to foster that undefinable something which, far want 
of a better term, we call the university spirit, a something 
which a rich institution may not have, and with which a 
poor one may be saturated, a something which ii associated 
with men and not with money, which cannot be purchased 
in the market or grown to order, but which comes insensibly 
with \ojb\ devotion to duty and to high ideals, and 
without which NehtuJUan is written on the portals of 
any school of Medicine, however famous, 
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A physician in a great city aeema to be die mere playtiilog of 
fortune ; his degree of reputation ia for the moat part totall^ oasoal ; 
they that employ him know not hia exoellenoe ; they that lejeot 
him know not hia deficience. 

Samusl Jobhsov* 



It happena to ua, aa it happeneth to wayforing men : aomethiiet 
our way ia clean, sometimea foul; Bometimea up hill, aometimBi 
down hill ; we are seldom at a certainty ; the wind ia not ahraja 
at our backs, nor ia every one a friend that we meet in the way. 

Bxtntak's PUgrinCa ProgresB, Pturt n. 

In the mind, as in the body, there ia the neoenity of getting rid 
of waste, and a man of active literary habits will write for the fin 
aa well as for the pr§§$, 

Jnom Gabdak. 
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INTERNAL MEDICINE AS A 

VOCATION ' 

I 

IT WM with the greatest pleasure that I accepted an 
invitation to addreea this section of the Academy 
on the importance of internal medicine as a vocation. 
1 wish there were another term to designate the wide 
field of medical practice which remaina after the separation 
of surgery, midwifery, and gynaecology. Not itself a 
specialty (though it embraces at least half a dozen), ita 
. cultivators cannot be called specialists, but bear without 
leproacb the good old name physician, in contradistinction 
to general practitioners, surgeons, obstetricians, and 
gyrmoologiBtB. I have heard the fear expressed that in 
thia country the sphere of the physician proper is becoming 
more and more restricted, and perhaps this is true; but I 
maintain (and I hope to convince you) that the oppor- 
tunities ate Htil! great, that the harvest truly is plenteous, 
I and the labourers scarcely sufficient to meet the demand. 
I At the outset I would lilce to emphasize the fact that 
the student of internal medicine cannot be a specialist. 
The manifestations of almost any one of the important 
diseases in the course of a few years will " box the com- 
Lpass" of the specialties. Typhoid fever, for example, 
I will not only go the rounds of those embraced in medicine 
■ NeiF York Academy of Modioine, 1697. 
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proper, but will carry its student far afield in morbid 
psychology, and Bometimea teach him, perhaps at the 
cost of the patient, a little surgery. So, too, with syphilia, 
which after the first few weeks I claim as a medical aSection. 
I often tell my students that it is the only disease which 
they require to study thoroughly. Know syphilis in all 
its manifestations and relations, and all other things 
clinical will be added unto you. 

Each generation has to grow its own consultants. Hos- 
Bock, Samuel Mitchill, Swett, Alonzo Clark, Austin Flint, 
Pordyce Barker, and Alfred Lootuia, served their day in 
thia city, and then passed on into silence. Their works 
remain ; but enough of a great physician's experience dies 
with him to justify the saying " there is no wisdom in the 
grave." The author of Rab and His Friends has a couple 
of paragraphs on this point which are worth quoting : 
' Much that made such a man what the community, to 
their highest profit, found to him be, dies with him. His 
inborn gifts, and much of what was moat valuable in his 
experience, were necessarily incommunicable to others ; 
this depending much on Ma forgetting the proceaa by 
which, in particular cases, he made up hb mind, and its 
minute successive steps, - - ■ , but mainly, we believe, 
because no man can explain directly to another man how 
he does any one practical thing, the doing of which he 
himself has accomplished not at once or by imitation, 
or by teaching, but by repeated personal trials, by mining 
much before ultimately hitting." 

Wherewithal shall a young man prepare himself, should 
the ambition arise in him to follow in the footsteps of such 
a teacher as, let us say, the late Austin Flint — the voUDg 
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man just starting, and who will from 1915 to 1910 stand 
in relation to the prolesaion of this city and this country 
as did Dr. Flint between 1B61 and the time of his death- 
We will assume that he starts with equivalent advantages, 
though this is taking a great deal for granted, since Austin 
Flint had a strong hereditary bias toward medicine, and 
early in life feU under the influence of remarkable men 
whose teachings moulded his thought to the very end- 
We must not forget that Dr. Flint was a New Englander, 
and of the same type of mind aa his great teachers — 
James JackBon and Jacob Bigelow, 

Our future consultant has juat left the hospital, where, 
for the first time realizing the poseibilities of his profeasion, 
he has had his ambition fired. Shall he go abroad ? It 
is not neceasary. The man whom we have chosen as his 
exemplar did not, but found his opportunities in country- 
practice, in Buffalo and Louisville, then frontier towns, 
and in New Orleans, and had a national reputation before 
he reached New York, But would it be useful to him ? 
Undoubtedly, He will have a broader foundation on 
which to build, and a year or two in the laboratories and 
clinics of the great European cities will be most helpful. 
To walk the wards of Guy's or St. Bartholomew's, to see 
the work at the St. Louis and at the Salpetridre, to spend 
a few quiet months of study at one of the German uni- 
versity towns will store the young man's mind with price- 
less treasures. I assume that he has a mind. I am not 
heedless of the truth of the sharp taunt — 

How much iho fool that hath been wnt to Bomo. 
£xceedB the foot that hath been kept at home. 
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At any rate, whether he goes abroad or not, let him eariy 
escape from the besetting sin of the young phyncian. 
Chauvinism, that intolerant attitude of mind, which brooka 
no regard for anything outside Mb own circle and his own 
school. If he cannot go abroad let him spend part of his 
short vacations in seeing how it fares with the brethren in 
his own country. Even a New Yorker could learn some- 
thing in the Massachusetts General and the Boston City 
Hospitals. A trip to Philadelphia would be most faelpfol ; 
there is much to stimulate the mind at the old Pennsylvania 
Hospital and at the University, and he would be none the 
worse for a few weeks spent still farther south on the hanks 
of the Chesapeake. The all-important matter is to get 
breadth of %'iew as early as possible, and this is difficult 
without travel. 

Poll the successful consulting physicians of this country 
to-day, and you will find they have been evolved either 
from general practice or from laboratory and clinical work : 
many of the moat prominent having risen from the ranks 
of general practitioners. 1 once heard an eminent con- 
sultant rise in wrath because some one had made a remark 
reflecting upon this class. He declared that no ^ngle 
part of his professional experience had been of such value. 
But I wish to speak here of the training of men who start 
with the object of becoming pure physicians. From the 
vantage ground of more than forty years of hard work. 
Sir Andrew Clark told me that he had striven ten years 
for bread, ten years for bread and butter, and twenty 
years for cakes and ale ; and this is really a very good 
partition of the life of the student of internal medicine, 
of some at least, since all ilu not reach the last stage. 
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It is high time wc had our young Lydgatc started.' 
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he has shown aay signs of nous during his student and 
hospital days a, dispensary asaistantship should be avail- 
able ; anything should be acceptable which brings him 
into contact with patients. By alt means, if poeaible, let 
him be a pluralist, and — as he values hia future life — let 
him not get early entangled in the mcshea of specialism. 
Once established as a clinical assistant he can begin his 
education, and nowadays this ia a very complicated 
tnatt«r. There are three lines of work which he may 
follow, all of the most intense interest, all of the greatest 
value to him — chemistry, physiology, and morbid anatomy. 
Proteesional chemists look askance at physiological 
chemistry, and physiological chemists criticize pretty 
sharply the work of some clinical chemists, but there can 
be no doubt of the value to the physician of a very thorough 
trnining in methods and ways of organic chemistry. We 
sorely want, in this country, men of this line of training, 
and the outlook for them has never before been so bright. 
If at the start he has not had a good chemical training, 
the other lines should be more closely followed. 

Physiology, which for him will mean very lai^ely ex- 
perimental therapeutics and experimental pathology, 
will open a wider view and render possible a deeper grasp 
of the problems of disease. To Traube and men of hia 
stamp, the physiological clinicians, this generation owes 
much more than to the chemical or post-mortem-room 
group. The training is more difficult to get, and now- 

> This well-drawn character in Oeorge Eliot's Midilkmardi may 
be Btudiod with advantago by the phyvician ; ona of the moat 
I iiDpurlaut lesBoas to be gathered from it ia — many the right wonus 1 
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adays, when physiology is cultivated as a specialty, few 
physiciaiiB will graduate into clinical medicine directly 
from the laboratory. On the other hand, the oppor- 
timitiea for work are now more numerous, and the ttain- 
ing which a young fellow gets in a laboratory controlled 
by a pure physiologist will help to give that scientific 
impress, which is only enduring when early received. A 
thorough chemical training and a complete equipment 
in methods of experimental research are less often met 
with in the clinical physician than a good practical know- 
ledge of morbid anatomy ; and, if our prospective con- 
Bultant has to limit his work, chemistry and physiology 
flbould yield to the claims of the dead-house. In this 
dry-bread period he should see autopsies daily, if possible. 
Successful knowledge of the infinite variations of disease 
can only be obtained by a prolonged study of morbid 
anatomy. While of special value in training the physician 
in diagnosis, it also enables him to correct his miatakea, 
and, ii he reads its lessons aright, it may serve to keep 
him humble. 

This is, of course, a very full programme, but in ten 
years a bright man, with what Sydenham calls '* the 
ancient and serious diligence of Hippocrates," will pick 
up a very fair education, and will be fit to pass from the 
dispensary to the wards. If he cannot go abroad after 
his hospital term, let it be an incentive to save money, 
and with the first $000 let him take a summer semester 
in Germany, working quietly at one of the smaller places. 
Another year let him spend three months or longer in 
Paris. When schemes are laid in advance, it is surprisiog 
how often the circumstances fit in with them. How aball 
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INTERNAL MEDiaNE AS A VOCATION 
live meanwhile ? On crumba — on pickings obtained 
from men in the cakes-and-ale stage (who always can 
put paying work into the hands of young men), and on 
fees from classes, journal work, private instruction, and 
from work in the schools. Any sort of medical practice 
should be taken, but with caution — too much of it early 
may prove a good man's ruin. He cannot expect to do 
more than just eke out a living. He must put his emotions 
on ice ; there must be no " Amaryllis in the shade," and 
he must beware the tangles of " Netera's hair." Succefis 
during the first ten years means endurance and perse- 
verance : all things come to him who has learned to labour 
and wait, who bides his time " obne Hast, aber ohne Rast," 
whose talent develops " in der Stille," in the quiet fruitful 
years of unselfish devoted work. A few words in addition 
about this dry-bread decade. He should stick closely 
to the dispensaries. A first-class reputation may be 
built up in them. Byrom Bramwell's AUaa of Medicine 
largely represents his work while an assistant physician 
to the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh. Many of the best- 
known men in London serve ten, fifteen, or even twenty 
years in the out-patient departments before getting wards. 
Lauder Bntnton only obtained his full physicianship at 
St. Bartholomew's after a service of more than twenty 
years in the out-patient department. During this period 
let him not lose the substance of ultimate success in grasp- 
ing at the shadow of present opportunity. Time is now 
his money, and he must not barter away too much of it 
in profitless work — profitless bo far aa his education is 
concerned, though it may mean ready cash. Too many 
" quiz " classes or too much journal work has ruined 
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many a promising clinical physician. While the Pytha- 
gorean alienee of nearly seven years, which the great 
Louis followed (and broke to burst into a full-blown 
reputation) cannot be enjoined, the young physician 
should be careful what and how he writes. Let him take 
heed to his education, and his reputation will take care 
of itself, and in a development under the guidance o! 
Beniora he will find plenty of material for papers before 
medical societieB and for publication in scientific journals. 
I would like to add here a few words on the question of 
clinical instruction, as with the great prospective increase 
of it in our schools there will bo many chances of employ- 
ment for young physicians who wish to follow medicine 
proper as a vocation. To-day this serious problem con- 
fronts the professors in many of our schools — how to 
teach practical medicine to the large classes ; how to give 
them protracted and systematic ward instruction T 1 
know of no teacher in the country who controls enough 
clinical material for the instruction of classes say of 200 
men during the third and fourth years. It seems to me 
that there are two plans open to the schools : The first 
is to utilize dispensaries for clinical instruction much 
more than is at present the rule. For this purpose a 
teaching-room for a class of twenty-five or thirty students 
immediately adjoining the dispensary is essential. For 
instruction in physical diagnosis, for the objective teach- 
ing of disease, and for the instruction of studeats in the 
use of their senses, such an arrangcmBnt is invaluable. 
There are hundreds of dispensaries in which tlus plan 
is feasible, and in which the material now is not properly 
vorked up because of the lack of this very stimulus, in 
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INTERNAL MEDICINE AS A VOCATION 
the second place, 1 feel sure that ultimately we shall de- 
velop a syBtem of extra-mural teaching similar to that 
which has been ao succeseful in Edinburgh ; and this 
will give employment to a large number o[ the younger 
men. At any large university school of medicine there 
might be four or five extra-mural teachers of medicine, 
selected from men who could show that they were fully 
qualified to teach and that they had a sufficient number of 
beds at their command, with proper equipment for clinical 
work. At Edinburgh there are eight extra-mural teachers 
of internal medicine whose courses qualify the student to 
present himself for examination either before the Royal 
CoUeges or the University. If we ever are to give our 
third and fourth year students protracted and complete 
courses in physical diagnosis and clinical medicine, ex- 
tending throughout the session, and not in classes of a 
brief period of six weeks' duration, I am confident that 
the number of men engaged in teaching must be greatly 
increased. 

il 
Ten years' hard work tells with colleagues and friends 
in the profession, and with enlarged clinical facilities the 
physician enters upon the second, or bread-and-butter 
period. This, to most men, is the great trial, since the 
risks are greater, and many now drop out of the race, 
wearied at the length of the way and drift into specialism 
or general practice. The physician develops more slowly 
than the surgeon, and success comes later. There are 
surgeons at forty years in full practice and at the very 
top of the wave, a time at which the physician is only 
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r^putog tt> nap tke ksrcit of jwn of patink toO. 
The sQiipQa mnrt have kaiMkk and hrtter, jMBg ^Twh 
He iiiiniki haTv « head* too, b«l tUi dooi aofe ntm m 
rss<Ji6al CO ncceK. aad ke cuaoft kne aa old keid wMk 
vvoiig bands. AfitheeodQltacBtjjcaa^vkaiaboafcioclj- 
i vv. our Ljrdgato dioald have a fiiiil iJMiHnmliiiun ia tka 
s^rofetsBiiXL aad a hzge dsde of fiaodi aad "^^ i ilTW i iB Hb 
wui probablj have ymimm iittie cipUl ia tka lan^ bat 
^ \*vrr laz;^ accnmnlafeHai of iiiti urt Iwaiii^ fimdi ia 
us bcaia-paa. He bas gadkend a rtock of ipedd kaov- 
\\!^ which !u» bsemk m tke fanftawinn appwciate, and 
. :ti* V b<^ Qo «ek bis tuaa j d ia dnahiftil rwan, aad 
>;rAv:uAJy I«!am n> faaa apoa bat ia tiaitt of tdaL Ho 
< .O -iwak^ jufitt daj. pecbapo, qaifee saddealr. to find 
L M. ^>%THiey v^an of qtuet vod:, done Sor Ae buro of it^ 

Iho onvir\>iutteat of a large citr ii not ooKatid to tiio 

i^ix'w ( N v'i A ^khI clinical pbTsictaa. Etb in anaD towna 

.% ikMtk v^u. ii th» ba» it in bxm, become vdl Teaod ia 

iiiv't SxhU \^i w\«ik> and witb tbe iflHwtinfe of an 

M.4»i (a» »\4iu^ ui^^itcal centre be can become an 

vtt ij^iusaiouiii <ktul reaob a positioa of dignity and mtk 

lu (K«> v^uiiumuity iu whicb be livesw I imb to plead 

i.iiKi uUiU Uu: (h0 wa^ited opportunities in the 

!(.. .|.i(.4U i4 our Urge oiti<e» and in tboee of more 

.1.. rluuv' Aiv ilk tKi« ^te a 9coce or mcce of bonTit a l e 

,1(1, ii.uii (Ku(> to tiftv medical beds; offering flphndid 

,,,.1 Mil U»i gvKKl men on whicb to build repotatioBO. 

1,1 iiii o^4U4Jo, tho towu of Thefana> which I know 

II I . t\Ku>K vouiig KoiKUbili;»» a recent interne at 4ka 

lltii> 1 IMviU. Um juMt gone. He wrote aaking ma far a 
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letter of advice, from which I take the liberty of extract- 
ing one or two paragraphfl : — 

" Your training wairftnta a high aim. To those who 
ask, say that you intend to practise medicine only, and 
will not take surgical or midwifery cases. X. has promised 
that you may help in the dispensary, and as you can 
count blood and percuss a chest you wUl he useful to him 
in the wards, which, by the way, he now rarely visits. 
Be careful with the house physicians, and if you t«ach 
them anything do it gently, and never crow when you 
are right. The crow of the young rooster before his spurs 
are on always jars and antagonizes. Get your own little 
clinical laboratory in order. Old Dr. Rolando will be 
sure to visit you. and bear with him as he tells you how 
he can tell casta from the ascending limb of the loop of 
Henle. Once he was as you are now, a modem, twenty 
years ago ; but he crawled up the bank, and the stream 
has left him there, but he does not know it. He means 
to impress you ; be civil and show him the new Nisal- 
stain preparations, and you will have liiin as a warm 
friend, ilis good heart has kept him with a large general 
practice, and he can put ■post-nvrrteim in your way, and 
may send for you to sit up o' nights with his rich patients. 
If Y. asks you to help in the teaching, jump at the chance. 
The school is not what you might wish, but the men are 
in earnest, and a clinical microscopy-class or a voluntary 
ward-class, with Y.'s cases, will put you on the first rung 
of the ladder. Yes, join both the city and the county 
society, and never miss a meeting. Keep your mouth 
shut too, for a few years, particularly in discussions. 

Let the old men read new books ; you read the jouniaN 
14!) 
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•ad tbe old booka. Btadj UteMC tUi wister . Forbw's 
TroMt t w lit m can be cfaeapl/ obtuaed, bdt it wiQ help to 
keep op TDor Vreocb to nad h in the «»igiiiiJ The old 
Sydeobam Societr editaou ol tbe Onek wnten ami of 
STdeiibam ate eadj got and an reaBf tbt hdpfid. Aa 
a tMdier jroa eaa never get anmlvf witfaont a knowledge 
irf Oe Fatbea, aadent and Biodetn. And do not forget, 
above all tbingi, the famooB adrioe to Blackmcn, to wbom, 
wbea be &nt began the ttoiy ol pbync, and aiked what 
books be sboold read, STdeaham replied. Dm QmxolK, 
meaning thereby, as I take it, that tlw only book of 
pfajrsic suitable for pomanent reading is the book of 
Nature." 

A roong fellow with spying powers who avoids entangle* 
mente, may look fovward in twen^ years to a good coo- 
■oltatimi practice in any town of 40,000 to 
halntanta. Some sach man, perhaps, in a town far 
taking care of his edocation, and not of hia bank 
may be the Austin Flint of New York in 1930. 

'* Many are called, but few are chosen," and of the 
who start out with high aims, few see the goal. E^-en 
when reached the ftn&l period of " cakes and ale " baa 
■erions drawbacks. There are two groups of consultants, 
the intra- and the extra-professional ; the one gets wurk 
through his colleagues, the other, having outgrown the 
narrow limits of professional reputation, ia at the mercy 
of the profanum vulgus. Then for him " farewell the 
tnnquil mind, farewell content," His life becomes an 
inceaaant strnggle, and between the attempt ti> (-&rrr on 
an exhatuting and irksome practice, ami lo keep ul^reast 
with young fellows still in the hrcad-arid-but1«r stage. 
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INTERNAL MEDICTNE AS A VOCATION 
the consultant at this period is worthy of oar Bincereat 
sympathy. 

One thing may save him. It waa the wish of Walter 
Savage Landor always to walk with Epicurus on the right 
hand and Epictetus on the left, and I would urge the 
cUnical physician, aa he tiavela farther from the East, to 
look well to his companiona — to see that they are not of 
his own age and generation. He must walk with the 
" boys," else he is lost, irrevocably lost ; not all at once, 
bat by easy grades, and every one prceivea his ruin before 
he, " good, easy man," is aware of it. I would not have 
him a basil plant, to feed on the brains of the bright young 
fellows who follow the great wheel uphill, but to keep 
his mind receptive, plastic, and impressionable he must 
travel with the men who are doing the work of the world, 
the men between the ages of twenty-five and forty. 

In the life of every succesaful physician there ixaaes 
the temptation to toy with the Delilah of the press — daily 
and otherwise. There are times when she may be courted 
with satisfaction, but beware ! sooner or later she is sure 
to play the liarlot, and has left many a man shorn of hia 
strength, viz., the confidence of his professional brethren. 
Not altogether with justice have some notable members 
of our prolesaoa laboured under the accusation of pan- 
dering too much to the pubhc. When a man reaches the 
climacteric, and has long passed beyond the professional 
stage of his reputation, we who are still " in the ring " 
must exercise a good deal of charity, and discount largely 
the on dUs which indiscreet friends circulate. It cannot 
be denied that in dealings with the public just a little 
touch of humbug is immensely effective, but it is oot 
l&L 
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necessary. In a large chr there were three eminent 
consultants of world-wide repatatkm ; one was said to 
be a good physician bat no hambagy the second was no 
pfayaician bat a great hombog, the third was a great 
physician and a great hombng. The first achieved the 
greatest success, professional and social, possibly not 
financial. 

While living laborioos da^, happy in his work, happy 
in the growing recognition which he is receiying from his 
colleagaes, no shadow of doabt haanta the mind of the 
young physician, other than the fear of failure ; bat I warn 
him to cherish the days of his freedom, the days when he 
can follow his bent, untranmieled, undisturbed, and not 
as vet in the coib of the octopus. In a play of Oscar 
Wilde's one of the characters remarks, " there are only 
two great tragedies in life, not getting what you ¥rant — 
and getting it ! " and I have known consultants whose 
treadmill life illustrated the bitterness of this iikrf, and 
whose great success at sixty did not bring the comfort 
they had anticipated at forty. The mournful echo of 
the words of the preacher rings in their ears, words which 
I not long ago heard quoted with deep feeling by a dis- 
tinLniished physician, " Better is an handful with quietness, 
i\^u both the hands full with travail and vexation of 

spirit. 
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I said, I will take heed to my wsys , that I oliBod nol a «y 

tongue. 

I will keep my moath as it were with a bridle. 

dz.1.8. 



If thou haat heard a word, let it die with thee ; and ha boldf 

it will not bant thee. 

la 



Lo, in the vale of yean beneath 
A grisly troop are seen. 
The painfol family of death. 
More hideous than their queen: 
This racks the jointa, this fires the 
That every labouring sinew strains. 
Those in the deeper vitals rage: 



1jeK>ius Gaat. 
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THE trained nurse as a factor in life may be regarded 
from many points of view — philanthropic, social, 
personal, professional and domestic. To her virtues we 
have been exceeding kind — tongues have dropped manna 
in their description. To her faults — well let us be blind, 
since this is neither the place nor the time to expose them. 
I would rather call your attention to a few problems 
connected with her of interest to us collectively, — and 
individually, too, since who can tell the day of her coming. 
Is she an added blessing or an added horror in out be- 
ginning civilization ? Speaking from the point of view 
1 of a sick man, I take my stand firmly on the latter view, 
[ for several reasons. No man with any self-respect cares 
to be taken off guard, in mufti, so to speak. Sickness 
dims the eye, pales the cheek, roughens the chin, and makes 
a man a scarecrow, not fit to be seen by his wife, to say 
notliing of a strange woman all in white or blue or gray. 
Moreover she will take such unwarrantable liberties with 
a fellow, particularly if she catches him with fever; then her 
special virtues could be depicted by King Lemuel alone. 
So far as she is concerned you are again in swathing bands, 
■ Johns Hopkins Hospiul, 1897. 
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and in ber hands yoa an, as of yore, a hdpkss himp of 

bantaD clay. She wiU stop at ooibmg, and between baths 

and spcmgings and feeding and tempeiatare-takiiig yoa 

ate ready to cry with Job the cry of every sick man — 

" CeoM then, and let me alone." For geneiationa haa not 

this been his immemorial privil^e. a privilege with vested 

rights aa a deep-seated animal instinct — to torn hia £ace 

toward the vail, to mcken in peace, and, if he bo wishes, 

to die undistnrbed ? AH this the trained nuise has, aba ! 

Qjsde impoaftible. And more, too. The tender mother, 

^e loving wife, the devoted Biater, the faithful friend, aod 

j^ old servant who ministered to his wuits and carried 

out the doctor's instructions so far as were consistent 

_jth the sick man's wishes — all, all arc gone, theae old 

j^ljyliar faces ; and now you reign supreme, and have 

added to e^-ery iUness a domestic complication of which 

j^j fathers knew nothing. You have upturned an 

■naijenable right in displacing those whom I have jnat 

ntioned. You are intruders, innovators, and osurpen, 

A- I Atiim 8S you do, from their tecderest and most loving 

A ties these mothers, wives and asters. Seriously, yon 

" lightly reck the pangs which your advent may cause. 

The handing over to a stranger the care of a life precious 

beyond aU computation may be one of the greatest earthly 

t 'alfi Not a little of all that is most sacred is sacrificed 

^"^yoar greater skill and methodical ways. In the com- 

rliaited fabric of modem society both our nursing and 

our charity appear to be better done second-hand, though 

at the cost in the one case as in the otherof manyBeaUtodea, 

lujta of that golden chain, of which the poet sings, let 

down from huaven to earth. 




NURSE AND PATIENT 
Except in tbe warped judgment of the sick man, for 
hftve tite wannest sympathy, but no respect, 
yon an legarded as an added blessing, witli, of coatse, 
certain ItmHttrinna Certainly yoa have mide tlie pnctic« 
of mediciDe eaoiet to the physician ; you are more than 
the eqniTBlent of the old two hourly dooes to a lever 
patient ; and as the paUic grows in iotdligenee you should 
Mve in many instances the entire apoUiecary's biQ. In 
his chapter oo Instinct, in the On^ of the Species, Dar- 
win ^ves » graphic accoont of the marveDoos care-tsldng 
capacity of tbe little Formica fuses — • slave ant. One 
ol these " introduced into a company ol her masters who 
were helplees and octoally dying lor Uck of aamstsnce, 
instantly set to wofb, fed and saved the snrvi^'ors, made 
some oeUs, and tended the larvae and pnt all to r^hta."^ 
Fvt off to li^fat / How often have I thought of this ex- 
pieesion and ol this incident when at your word I hare 
seen order and quiet replace chaos and confusion, t>ot akwe 
in the sick-room, but in the household. 

As a role, a messenger of joy and happiness, the trained 
nurse may become an inixmate tragedy. A protracted 
iOnne, an attractive and weak Mrs. Ebb-Smith as noiae, 
and a weak hosbond — and all hnsbonds are weak — make 
fit dements br a domestic tragedy which would be tar 
man oammoo were yoor pcineiplea less fixed. 

WUle tltoa a somce of real terrOT to a wife, you may 

become a more eodmiDg misery to a hosbond. In onr 

hanied pco^SB the weak-served siateia have suQered 

■ sotely, and that deep mysteriooa tmdereanent of the 

I emotions, which flow3 along silently in each one of as, is 

I apt to break oat in the rapids, eddies and wfaids of hysteria 
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NCESE AXD PATIENT 
ended in a ngid rest core. Ait«r three weary moaths sbe 
WIS sent to « quiet place in the mountains with tJie mora 
sedate of the two nurses who had been with her. UiaB 
Blank had had a good training and a Is^ experience, 
and was a New England woman of the very best type. 
AJaa '. hers the greater fall ! An aocompUahment of this 
siren, which hod produced serious symptoms, was exceaive 

dgarette smoking, and Dr. had strictly brbidden 

tobacco. Three weeks later, my informant paid a visit 
to tlte secluded resort, and to his dismay found patient 
and nurse on the verandah enjoying lite choieeat brand of 
Egyptian cigarette ! 

While not the recipient of all the wretched secrets of hfe, 
as are the parson and the doctor, you will frequently be 
in households the miseries of which cannot be hid, all 
the cupboards of which are open bo you, and you become 
the involuntary possessor of the most sacred oonfidenoes. 
known perhaps to no other soul. Nowadays that part of 
the Hippocrstic oath which enjoins secrecy as to the things 
seen and heard among the sick, should be administered to 
you at graduation. 

Printed in your remembrance, written as headlines on 
the tableta of your chateUuDea, I woold have two nfrnm* : 
" I «31 keep my moutJi as it were with a bridle," and " If 
Uum hast beaid a word let it die with thee." Taciturnity, 
a diaeieet silence, is a virtue littb cultivated in these garru- 
lous days when the chatter of tlie b«nder-log is every- 
where about us, when, as some ooe lisa remarked, speech 
has taken the place of tbooght. As an inherited tnit it 
is perhaps on infirmity, but the kind to which I refer is 
' ol infinite value. Sir Thomas 
1^9 
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NURSE AND PATIENT 

Browne drew the distinction oicely when be MJd, " Tlunk 
not silence the wisdom of foob, but, if rightly timed, 
the honour of wise men, who have not the infirmity but 
the virtue of taciturnity," — ^the talent for uleoce Carlyle 
calls it. 

Things medical and gruesome have a singular attractioa 
for many people, and in the easy days of convalescence a 
facile-tcngued nurse may be led on to tell of " moving 
iocidentA " in ward or theatre, and once untied, that 
unruly member is not apt to cease wagging with the simple 
narration of events. To talk of diseaaea is a sort of Arabian 
Nights' entertainment to which no discreet nurse will 
lend her talents. 

With the growth of one abominable practice in recent 
days 1 am not certain you have anvthiug to do, though 
I liave heard your name mentioned in connexion with it, 
I refer to the habit of openly discussing ailmenta which 
should never be mentioned. Doubtless it is in a measure 
the result of the disgusting publicity in which we live, 
and to the pernicious habit of allowing the filth of the gutters 
as purveyed in the newspapers to pollute the stream of our 
daily lives. This open talk about personal maladies is an 
atrocious breach of good manners. Not a month ago, I 
heard two women, both tailor-made, who sat opposite to 
me in a street-car, compare notes on their infirmities 
in Fulvian accents audible to everyone. I have beard a 
young woman at a dinner-table relate experiences which 
her mother would have blushed to have told to the family 
physician. Everything nowadays is proclaimed from the 
house-tops, among them our httle bodily woes and worries. 
This IS a sad la^ise from the good old practice of our gratul- 
160 
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fatbetB, of which George Sand writes, " People knew how 
to live and die in those days, and kept their ioErmitiea 
out of sight. You might have the gout, but you must 
walk about all the same without making grimaces. It 
was a point of good breeding to hide one's sufiering." 
We doctors are great sinners in this manner, and among 

Loaiselvea and with the laity are much too fond of " talking 

llhop." 

To another danger I may refer, now that I have wazed 
bold. With the fullest kind of training you cannot escape 
from the perils of half-knowledge, of pseudo-science, that 
most fatal and common of mental states. In your daily 
work you involuntarily catch the accents and leam the 
language of science, often without a clear conception 
of its meaning. I turned Incidentally one day to a very 
fine example of the nurse learned and asked in a humble 
tone what the surgeon, whom I had failed to meet, 
had thought of the case, and she promptly replied that 
" he thought there were features suggestive of an intra- 
oanalicular myxoma ; " and when I looked anxious and 
queried, " had she happened to hear if he thought it had 
an epiblastic or mesoblastic origin ? " this daughter of 
E%"e never flinched ; " mesoblastnc, I believe," was her 
answer. She would have handed sponges — I mean gauze — 
with the same sang froid at a Waterloo. 

It must be very difficult to resist the fascination of a 
desire to know more, much more, of the deeper depths of 
tiie things you see and hear, and often this ignorance must 
be very tantalizing, but it is more wholesome than an 

. assurance which rests on a thin veneer of knowledge. 
A friend, a distinguished surgeon, has written, in the 
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Lady Priestley vein, ao essay on " The Fall of the Tntped 
Nurse," which, so far, he haa very wisely refrained from 
publishing, but he has permitted me to make one extract 
for your delectation, "A fifth conunon dedension ia into 
the bonds of marriage. The facility with which those 
modem Ve^ala fall into this commonplace condition ia a 
commentary, shall 1 not say rather an illustration, of the 
inconsistency so notorions in the sex. The Association of 
•Superintendents has in hand, I believe, a Collective Inves- 
tigation dealing with this question, and we shall shortly 
have accurate figures as to the percentage of lady super- 
intendeiita, of head-nurses, of graduates and of pupils 
who have bartered away their heritage for a hoop of gold." 
1 am almost ashamed to quote this rude paragraph, 
but 1 am glad to do so to bu able to enter a warm protest 
against such sentiments. Marriage is the natural end of 
the trained nurse. So truly as a young man married 
is a young man marred, is a woman unmarried, in a certain 
sense, a woman imdone. Ideals, a career, ambition, 
tonchcd though they be with the zeal of St. Theresa, 
all vanish before " the blind bow-boy's butt shaft." Arc 
you to be blamed and scoffed at for so doing ? Contrari- 
wise, you arc to be praised, with but this caution— which 
I insert at the special request of Miss Nutting — that yoa 
abstain from philandering during your period of training, 
and, aa much as in you lies, spare your fellow-workera, 
the physicians and surgeons of the staff. The trained nurse 
is a modern representative, not of the Roman Vestal, 
but of the female guardian in Plato's republic — a choice 
selection from the very best women of the community, 
who know the laws of health, and whose B}*mpalhies have 
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beeu deepened by contact with the beat and worst of men. 
The experiences of hospital and private work, while they 
may not make her a Martha, enhance her value in many 
ways B3 a life -companion, and it is a cause, not for re- 
proach, but for congratulation, that ahe has not acquired 
immunity from that moat ancient of all diseases — that 
malady of which the Rose of Sharon sang so plaintively, 
that sickness " to be stayed not with flagons nor comforted 
with apples." 

A luxury, let us say, in her privat« capacity, in public 
the trained nurse has become one of the great blessings 
of humanity, taking a place beside the physician and the 
priest, and not inferior to either in her mission. Not that 
her calling here is in any way new. Time out of mind 
she has made one of a trinity. Kindly heads have always 
been ready to devise means for allaying suffering ; tender 
hearts, surcharged with the miseries of tliia '■ battered 
caravanserai," have ever been ready to speak to the sufferer 
of a way of peace, and loving hands have ever ministered 
to those in sorrow, need and sickness. Nursing as an art 
to be cultivated, aa a profession to be followed, is modern ; 
nursing aa a practice originated in the dim past, when some 
mother among the cave-dwellers cooled the forehead of her 
flick child with water from the brook, or first yielded to 
the prompting to leave a wcU-covered bone and a handful 
of meal by the aide of a wounded man left in the hurried 
flight before an enemy. As a profession, a vocation, 
nursing has already reached in this country a high develop- 
ment. Graduates are numerous, the directories are full, 
and in many places there ia over -crowding, and a serious 
complaint that even very capable women find it hard to 
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get employment. Thia will correct itself in time, as the 
exiflting conditions adjust the supply and demand. 

A majority of the applicants to our schools are women 
who Beek in nursing a vocation in which they can gain a 
livelihood in a womanly way ; but there ie another aspect 
of the question which may now be seriously taken up in 
this country. Tliere is a gradually accimiulating surplus 
of women who will not or who cannot fulfil the highest 
duties lor which Nature has designed them. I do not know 
at what age one dare caU a woman a spinster. I will put 
it, perhaps rashly, at twenty-five. Now, at that critical 
period a woman who has not to work for her living, who 
is without urgent domestic ties, is very apt to become 
a dangerous element unless her energies and emotions 
are diverted in a proper channel. One skilled in hearts 
can perhaps read in her face the old, old story ; or she caUa 
to mind that tender verse of Sappho — 

As the sweet-apple blushes on the end of ths 
bough, ilie very end of the bough, which the 
gatberen overlooked, nay overlooked not but could 
not reach. 

But left alone, with splendid capacities for good, ahs 
is apt to fritter away a precious life in an aimless round of 
social duties, or in spasmodic efEorts at Church work. 
Such a woman needs a vocation, a calling which will satisfy 
her heart, and she should be able to find it in nursing 
without entering a regular school or working in ecclesiastical 
homeiss. 

An organized nursing guild, umilar to the Qermao 
Deaconesses, could undertake the care of large or small 
institutions, without the eetabliehmeDt of traitung s 
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io the oidinuy sense of the term. Sach a goild might 
be entirely secular, with St. James, the Apoetle of 
practical religion, as the patron. It would be of special 
advantage to smaller hospitals, particularly to those un- 
attached to Medical Schools, and it would obviate the 
existing anomaly of scores of training schools, in which 
the pupils cannot get an education in any way com- 
mensurate with the importance of the profession. In 
the period of their training, the members of the Nursing 
Guild could be transferred from one institution to another 
until their education was complete. Such an organization 
would be of inestimable service in connexion with District 
Nursing. The noble work of Theodore FUedner should 
be repeated at an early day in this country. The Eaisers- 
wcrth Deaconesses have shown the world the way. I 
doubt if we liave progressed in secularism far enough 
successfully to establish such guilds apart from church 
organizations. The Religion of Humanity is thin stuff 
for women, whose souls ask for something more substantial 
upon which to feed. 

There is no higher mission in this life than nursing Qod's 
poor. In so doing a woman may not reach the ideals of 
her soul ; she may fall far short of the ideals of her head, 
but she will go far to satiate those longings of the heart 
from which no woman can escape. Bomola, the student, 
helping her blind father, and full of the pride of learning, 
we admire ; Romola, the devotee, carrying in her withered 
heart woman's heaviest disappointment, we pity ; Romola, 
the nurse, doing noble deeds amid the pestilence, lesciaing 
those who were ready to perish, we love. 

On the stepping-etonee of oui dead selves we rise to 
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higher things, and in the inner life the serene heights are 
reached only when we die unto those selBsh habits and 
feelings which absorb so much of our lives. To each one 
of us at some time, I suppose, has come the blesaed impulse 
to brealf away from all such ties and follow cherished 
ideals. Too often it ia but a flash of youth, which darkens 
down with the growing years. Though the dream may 
never be realized, the impulse will not have been wholly 
in vain if it enables us to look with sympathy upon the 
more successful efforts of others. In Institutions the 
corroding effect of routine can be withstood only by main- 
taining high ideals of work ; but these become the sound- 
ing brass and tinkling c3nnbalB without corresponding 
sound practice. In some of ua the ceaseless panorama 
of suffering tends to dull that fine edge of sympathy with 
which we started. A great corporation cannot have a 
very fervent charity ; the very conditions of its existence 
limit the exercise. Against this benumbing influence, 
we physicians and nurses, the immediate agents of the 
Trust, have but one enduring corrective — the practice 
towards patients of the Golden Rule of Humanity as 
announced by Confucius : " What you do not like when 
done to yourself, do not do to others." — bo familiar to ua 
m ita positive form as the great Christian counsel of per- 
fection, in which alone are embraced both the law and the 
prophets. 
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' I M) tnoe saooenfolly the evdatioD of any one of the 
■*■ leuned profeaaioiH would reqoin the hand of a master 
— of one who, like Darwin, combined a capacity for patient 
observattoo with philosophic vi^oa. In the case of medi- 
cine the difficulties are enormooalj incieaaed by the extra- 
ordinary development which haa taken place during the 
nineteenth centory. The rate of progress has been too 
rapid for ua to appreciate, and we stand bewiUered and, 
as it were, in a state of inteUectoal giddiaeaa, wbeo we 
attempt to obtain a broad, comprehensive view of the 
subject. In a safer " middle flight " I propose to dwell 
on certain of the factora which have moulded the pro- 
fession in En^h-speaking lands beyood tbe narrow seaa — 
of British medicine in Greater Btitaia. Even for this 
lesser task (though my affiliations are wide and my sym- 
pathies deep) I recognise the limitatwna of my fitneaa, and 
am not unaware that in my ignoranoe I shall overioolc 
much which might have tendeted lees sketchy a sketch 
necessarily imperfect. 

Evolution advancee by socb slow and impeioeptibie 
degrees that to those who are part of it the finger of time 
■eaxoe^MemBtomove. Even the great epochs are seldom 
> Biitidi Medioal AaKtOJUkn. HobUmX. 1807. 
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Once, and only once, before in the history of the wodd 
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though the Gredcs were, a Hellenic sentiment of extra- 
ordinary strength united them in certain assembhea and 
festivals. No great flight of imagination is required to 
picture a notable representaticm of our profession in Aa 
fifth century B.C. meeting in such a c<d<mial town A Agii- 
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BRITISH MEDICINE IN GREATER BRITAIN 
from the mother cities, brilliant predecessors of Hippo- 
crates of the stamp of Democcdes and Herodicus, delegates 
from the sister coloniea of Syracuse and other Sicilian 
towns, from neighbouring Italy, from far distant Massiliai 
and from still more distant Panticapecum and Istria. And 
in Buch an assemblage there vould have been men capable 
I of discussing problems of life and mind more brilliantly than 
I in many subsequent periods, in proportion as the pre- 
I Hippocratic philosophers in things medical had thought 
more deeply than many of those who came after them. 
We English are the modem Oreeks, and we alone have 
' colonised as they did, as free peoples. There have been 
. other great colonial empires. Pbtenician, Roman, Spanish, 
Dutch and French, but in civil liberty and intellectual 
freedom Magna Onecia and Greater Britain stand alone. 
' The parallel so often drawn between them is of particular 
interest with reference to the similarity between the Greek 
settlements in Sicily and the English plantations on the 
Atlantic coast. Indeed, Freeman says : " I can never 
. think of America without something suggesting Sicily, or 
I of Sicily withoat something suggesting America." I wish 
to use the parallel only to emphaaise two points, one of 
difference and one of resemblance. The Greek colonist 
took Greece with him. Hellas had no geographical bounds, 
" Maasilia and Olbia were cities of Hellas in as lull sense 
as Athens or Sparta." Wliile the emigrant Britons changed 
tlieir aky, not their character, in crossing the great sea, yet 
the home-stayers had never the same feeling toward the 
plantations as the Greeks bad towards the colonial cities 
of Magna Gnecia. If, as has been shrewdly suimisedj 
PcghoBor Seely was Herodotus reincarnate, how grieved 
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BRITISH MEDICINE IN GREATER BRITAIN 
this great triumvirate, aa to the fountain heads, we may 
trace the atreams of inspiration which have made British 
medicine what it is to-day. 

Linacre, the type of the literary physician, must ever 
hold a miiquo place in the annals of our profeesion. To 
him was due in great measure the revival of Greek thought 
in the sixteenth century iu England ; and in the last Har- 
veian oration Dr. Paj-ne has pointed out hw importance 
as a forerunner of Harvey. He made Greek methods avail- 
able ; through him the art of Hippocrates and the acienoe 
of Galen became once more the Hubject of careful, &rst- 
hand study. Linacre, as Dr. Payne remarks, " was pos- 
sea.Md from his youth till his death by the enthusiasm of 
learning. He was an idealist devoted to ohjecta which the 
world thought of little use." Painstaking, accuratei 
critical, hypercritical perhaps, he remains to-day the chief 
literary representative of British medicine. Neither in 
Britain nor in Greater Britain have we maintained tho 
place ill the world of letters created for us by Linacrc's 
Doblc sUrt. It is true that in no generation since has the 
profession tacked a man who might stand unabashed in the 
temple at Delos; but, judged by the fruits of learning, 
scholars of his tj*]ie have been more common in France ami 
Germany. Nor is it to our credit that so little provision la 
made lor the encouragement of these studies. For years 
the reputation of Great Britain in this matter was sustained 
almost alone by the great Dee-side scholar, the surgeon of 
Banchory, Francis Adams — tho interpreter of Hippocrates 
to English students. In tho nineteenth century be aatl 
Greenhiil well maintained the traditions of Linacre. Their 
work, and that of a few of our contemporaries, amtiag 
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whom Ogle must be speciaUy mentioned, haa kept us in^ 
touch with the ancients. Bat by the neglect of the study 
of the humanities, which has been far too general, the 
profession loses a very precious quality. 

While in critical scholarship and in accurate historical 
studies, British medicine must take a second place, the 
influence of Linacre exerted through the Royal College 
of Physicians and the old Universities, has given to the 
humanities an important part in education, so that they 
have moulded a larger section of the profession than in 
any other country-. A physician may possess the science 
of Harvey and the art of Sydenham, and yet there may be 
lacking in him those finer qualities of heart and head which 
count for ao much in life. Pasture is not everything and 
that indefinable, though woil understood, something which 
we know as breeding, is not always an accompaniment of 
great professional skill. Medicine is seen at its best in men 
whose faculties have had the highest and most harmonioua ■ 
culture. The Lathams, the Watsons, the Pagets, the | 
Jenneis, and the Gairdncrs have influenced the professioa 
less by their special work than by exemplifying those graces 
of life and refinements of heart which make up character. 
And the men of thin stamp in Greater Britain have left J 
the most enduring mark, — Beaumont, Bovcll and Hoddel 
in Toronto ; Holmes, Campbell and Howard in this city ; 
the Warrens, the Jacksons, the Bigelowa, the Bowditches, 
and the Shattucks in Boston ; Bard, Hossack, Franciai 
Oark, and Flint of New York ; Morgan. Shippen, Redman, 
Rush, Coxe, the elder Wood, the elder Pepper, and the 
elder Mitchell of Philadelphia — Brahmins all, in the lan- 
guage of the greatest Brahmin among them, Oliver Wendafl 
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' of Great Britain has been done by men who have become 
successful hospital physicians or surgeonB. I was much 
impressed by a conversation with Professor Ludwig in 1884. 
Speaking of the state of English physiology, he lamented 
the lapse of a favourite English pupil from science to prac- 
tice ; but, he added. " while sorry for him, I am glad for 
the profession in England." He held that the clinical 
physicians of that country had received a very positive 
impress from the work of their early years in physiology 
and the natural sciences. I was surprised at the list of 
names which ha cited ; among them I remember Bowman, 
Paget, Savory and Lister. Ludwig attributed this feature 
in part to the independent character of the schools in Eng- 
land, to the absence of the University element so important 
in medical life in Germany, but, above all, to the practical 
character of the English mind, the better men prefening 
an active life in practice to a secluded laboratory career. 

Thucydides it was who said of the Greeks that they 
possessed " the power of thinking before they acted, and 
of acting, too." The same is true in a high degree of the 
Engliah race. To know just what has to be done, then to 
do it, comprises the whole philosophy of practical life. 
Sydenham — Anglioe lumen, as he has been well called — is the 
model practical physician of modem times. Linacre led 
Harvey back to Galen, Sydenham to Hippocrates. The 
one took Greek science, the other not so much Greek medi- 
cine as Greek methods, particularly intellectual fearlesanefls, 
and a certain knack of lookuig at things, Sydenham 
broke with authority and went to nature. It is an eAra- 
ordinaiy fact that he could have been so emancipated 
L from dogmas and theories of all sorta. He Uid down the 
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fundamental proposition, and acted upon it, that " all 
diseases should be described as objects of natural history." 
To do him justice we must remember, aa Dr. John Broim 
sajB, " in the midst ol what a mass of errors and prejudices, 
of theories actively mischievous, be was placed, at a time 
when tbe mania of hypothesis was at its height, and when 
the practical part of his art was overrun and stultified by 
vile and ailly nostrums." Sydenham led us back to Hippo- 
crates, I would that we could be led ottener to Sydenham ! 
How necessary to bear in mind what he says about the 
method of the study of medicine. " In writing therefoie. 
Euch a natural history of diseases, every merely philoso- 
phical hypothesis should be set aside, and tlie manifest and 
natural phenomena, however minute, should be noted with 
the utmost exactness. The usefulness oE this procedure 
cannot be eaeily overrated, as compared with the subtle 
inquiries and trifling notions of modern writers, for can 
there be a shorter, or indeed any other way of coming at 
the morbific causes, or discovering the curative indications 
than by a certain perception of the peculiar symptoms i 
By these steps and helps it was that the father of physio, 
the great Hippocrates, came to excel, his theory being no 
more than an exact description or view of Nature. He 
found that Nature alone oft«n terminates diseases, and 
works 3 cure with a few simple medicines, and often enough 
with no medicines at all." Well indeed has a recent writer 
remarked, " Sydenham is unlike every previous teacher of 
the principles and practice of medicine tii the modem 
world." He, not IJnacre or Harvey, is the model Britaah 
physician in whom were concentrated alt those pncticAl 
instincts upon which we lay such stress in the Anglo-3a 
ehuacter. 
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The Greek faculty which we poeaese of thinking aod 
acting has enabled us, in spite of many disadvantages, to 
take the lion's share in the great practical advances in 
medicine. Three among the greatest scientific movementa 
of the century have come from Gennany and France. 
Bichat, Laenuec and Louis laid the foundation of modem 
clinical medicme ; Virchow and his pupils of scieattfic 
pathology ; while Pasteur and Koch have revolutionized 
the study of the causes of disease ; and yet, the modem 
history of the art of medicine could almost be written in its 
fulneas from the records of the Anglo-Saxon race. We 
can claim every pt&ctical advance of the very first rank — 
vaccination, ansBetbeeia, preventive medicine and antiseptic 
Burgery, the "captain jewels in the carcanet" of the pro- 
fession, beside which can be placed no others of equal lustre. 
One other lesson of Sydenham's life needs careful con- 

kning. The English Hippocrates, as I said, broke with 
authority. His motto was 
Thou Katuiv art my Goddeaa ; to thy law 
My aervicw ore bound. 

Undue reverence for authority as such, a serene satisfac- 
tion with the atatw quo, and a fatuous objection to change 
have often retarded the progress of medicine. In every 
generation, in every country, there have been, and ever 
will be, laudatores lemporis aati, in the bad seose of that 
phrase, not a few of them men in high places, who have 
tent the weight of a complacent conservatism to bolster 
up an inefiectual attempt to stay the progress of new ideas. 
Every innovator from Harvey to Lister has been made to 
feel its force. The recently issued life of Thomas Wakley 

Iifi a running commentary on this spirit, against the pricks 
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of which he kicked bo hard and ao effectually. But there 
I ue signs of a great change. The old universities and the 
* colleges, once the chief oifenders, have been emancipated, 
and i-cmain no longer, as Gibbon found them, steeped in 
port and prejudice. The value of authority per ae has 
lessened enonnously, and we of Greater Britain have per- 
haps suffered as the pendulum has swung to the other 
extreme. Practice loves authority, as announced in " the 
general and perpetual voice of men." Science must ever 
hold with Kpicharmus that a judicious distrust and wise 
scepticism are the sinews of the understanding. And yet 
the very foundations of belief in almost everything relating 
I to our art rest upon authority. The practitioner cannot 
I always be the judge ; the responsibility must often rest 
inth the teachers and investigators, who can only learn 
in the lessons of history the terrible significance of the 
word. The fetters of a thousand years in the treatm«ot 
of fever were shattered by Sydenham, shattered only to be 
riveted anew. How hard was the battle in this century 
against the entrenched and stubborn foe ! Listen to the 
eloquent pleadings of Stokes, pleading as did Sydenham, 
against authority, and against the bleedings, the purgiogs 
and sweatings of fifty years ago. " Though his hair be 
grey and his authority high, he is but a child in knowledge 
and his reputation an error. On a level with a child, so 
far as correct appreciation of the great truths of medicine 
is concerned, he is very different in other respects, his 
powers of doing mischief are greater ; he is far more dan- 
gerous. Oh I that men would stoop to learn, or at least 
cease to destroy." The potency of human authority 
I among the powers that be, was never better drawn than 
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by the judicious Hooker in his section on tliia subject, 
" And tkis not only with ' the simpler sort,' but the learnedei 
and wiser we are, the more such arguments in some cases 
prevail with us. The reason why the simpler sort are 
moved with authority is the conscience of their own ignor- 
ance : whereby it cometh to pass that having learned men 
in admiration, they rather fear to dislike them than know 
wherefore they should allow and follow their judgments. 
Contrariwise with them that are skilful authority is much 
more strong and forcible ; because they only are able to 
discern how just cause there is why to some men's authority 
BO much should be attributed. For which cause the name 
of Hippocrates (no doubt) were more effectual to persuade 
even such men as Galen himself than to move a silly 
empiric." ' 

Sydenham was called "a man of many doubts" and 
therein lay the secret of his great strength. 
II 

Passing now to the main question of the development 
of this British medicine in Greater Britain, I must at once 
acknowledge the impossibility of doing justice to it, I can 
only indicate a few points of importance, and I must con- 
fine my remarks chiefly to the American part of Greater 
Britain. We may recognize three distinct periods corres- 
ponding to three distinct waves of influence, the first from 
the early immigration to about 1820, the second from 
about 1820 to 1860, and the third from about 1860 to the 
.preaent tame. 

The colonial settlements were contemporaneous with 
the revival of medicine in England. Fellow-atudenta of 
■ Socieaiiutieal PUity. Book u.. vii. 2. 
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Harvey at Cambridge might have sailed in the Mayfiovwr 
and the Arbdla. The more carehilly pUoaed expeditions 
usually enlisted the services of a well'troined physician, 
and the early records, particularly of the New England 
colonies, contain many interesting references to theaa 
college-bred men. Giles Firman, who settled in Beaton 
in 1632, a Cambridge-man, seems to have been the first to 
give instruction in medicine in the new world. The par- 
sons of that day bad often a smattering of physio, and 
illustrated what Cotton Mather called an "angelical con- 
junction." He sa3r8 : '* Ever since the days of Luke, the 
Evangelist, skill in Phynch has been frequently professed 
and practised by Persons whose more declared Business 
was the study of Divinity." Pirman himself, finding physic 
" but a meane heipe," took orders. These English phy- 
sicians Iq the New England colonies were scholarly, able 
men. Roger Chillingwortb, in Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter, 
has depicted them in a sketch of his own life : " Made op i 
of earnest, studious, thoughtful, quiet years, b^towed ' 
faithfully for the increase of knowledge, faithfully, too, 
for the advancement of human welfare — men, thoughtful 
for others, caring little for themselves, kind, just, true, and 
of constant if not warm aSections, — " a singularly truthful 
picture of the old colonial physician. 

Until the establishment of medical schools (University 
of Pennsylvania, 1763 ; King's College (afterwards Col- 
umbia) 1767; Harvard, 1782; the supply of physictaos 
for the colonies came from Great Britain, supplemented 
by men trained under the old apprentice system, and of 
colonists who went to Edinburgh, Loyden and London for 
^thair medical education. This latter group had a moai 
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powerfol eSect io moulding profeBsional life in the pre- 
revolntionary period. They were men who had eajoyed 
not alone the instruction but often the intimate friendship 
of the great Enghsh and European physicians. Morgan, 
Rush, Shippen, Bard, Wistar, Hossack and others had 
received an education comprising all that was best in the 
period, and had acquired the added culture which can only 
come from travel and wide acquaintance with the world. 
Morgan, the founder of the medical school of the University 
of Pennsylvania, was away seven years, and before return- 
ing had taken his seat as a corresponding member of the 
French Academy of Surgery, besides having been elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. The War of Independence 
interrupted temporarily the stream of students, but not 
the friendship which existed between Cullen and Fothergill 
and their old pupils in America. The correspondence of 
these two warm friends of the colonies testifies to the strong 
professional intimacy which existed at the time between 
the leaders of the profession in the old and new worlds. 

But neither Boerhaave, CuUen nor Fothergill stamped 
colonial medicine as did the great Scotsman, John Hunter. 
Long, weary centuries separated Harvey from Galen ; not 
a century elapsed from the death of the great physi- 
ologist to the advent of the man in whose phenomenal 
personality may be seen all the distinctive traits of modern 
medicine, and the range of whose mighty intellect has had 
few, if any, equals since Aristotle. Hunter's influence on 
the profession of this continent, so deep and enduring, was 
exerted in three ways. In the lirst place, his career as an 

ny surgeon, and his writings on subjects of special 
int«r«st to military men, carried his work and ways iuti 
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innumerable cainpsigna in the long Frencli wars and in thfl 
War of Indepetidence. Hunter's works were reprinted in 
America as early as 1791 and 1793. In the second place, 
Hunter had a number of most distinguished students from 
the colonies, among whom were two who became teachers 
of wide reputation. William Shippen, the first Professor 
of iVnatomy in the University of Pennsylvania, lived with 
Hunter on terms of the greatest intimacy. He brought 
back his methods of teaching and some measure of his 
spirit. With the exception of Hewson and Home, Hunter 
had no more distinguished pupil than Philip Syng Physick, 
who was his house surgeon at St, George's Hospital, and 
his devot«d friend. For more than a generation Physick 
had no surgical compeer in America, and enjoyed a reputa- 
tion equalled by no one save Rush. He taught Hunterian 
methods in the largest medical school in the country, and 
the work of his nephew (Dorsey) on Surgery is very largely 
Hunter modified by Physick. But in a third and muoh 
more potent way the great master influenced the profeaaion 
of this continent. Hunter was a naturalist to whom path- 
ological processes were only a small part of a stupendous 
whole, governed by law, which, however, could never be 
understood until the facts had been accumulated, tabu- 
lated and systematized. By his example, by Lis prodigious 
industry, and by his suggestive experiments he led men 
again into the old paths of Aristotle, Galen and Harvey. 
He made all thinking physicians naturalists, and he lent a 
dignity to the study of organic Ufe, and re-established a 
close union between medicine and the natural sciences. 
Both in Britain and Greater Britain be laid the foundatiou 
of the jpreat collections and museums, particularlr thoee 
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connected with the medical schoob. The Wistar-Homer 
and the Warren muBeums originated with men who had 
been greatly influenced by Hunter. He was, moreover, 
the intellectual father of that interesting group of men on 
this side of the Atlantic who, while practising as physicians, 
devoted much time and labour to the study of Natural 
History, In the latter part of the laat century and during 
the first thirty years of this, the successful practitioner 
was very often a naturalist. I wish that time permitted 
me to do justice to the long list of men who have been 
devoted naturalists and who have made contributions of 
great value. Benjamin Smith Barton, David Hossack, 
Jacob Bigelow, Richard Harlan, John D. Godman, Samuel 
George Morton, John Collins Warren, Samuel L. Mitchill 
J. Aiken Meigs and many others have left the records of 
their industry in their valuable works and in the Transac- 
tions of the various societies and academies. In Canada, 
many of our best naturalists have been physicians, and 
collections in this city testify to the industry of Holmes 
and McCaliough. 

I was regretting the humanities a few minutes ago, and 
now I have to mourn the almost complete severance of 
medicine from the old natural history. To a man the 
most delightful recollections of whose student life are the 
Saturdays spent with a preceptor who had a Huaterian 
appetite for specimens — anything from a trilobite to an 
acania — to such a one across the present brilliant outlook 
comes the shadow of the thought that the conditions of 
progress will make impossible again such careers as those of 
William Kitchen Parker and William Carmichael Mcintosh. 

Until about 1620 the English profession of this continent 
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knew little else than British medicine. After tbia date ld 
the United States the ties of professional union with the 
old country became relaxed, owing in great part to the 
increase in the number of home schools, and in part to the 
development of American literature. To 1820 one hundred 
and fourteen native medical books of all kinds had been 
issued from the press, and one hundred and thirty-one 
reprints and translations, the former English, the latter, 
few in number, and almost exclusively French (Billings). 

Turning for a few minutes to the condition of the profes- 
■ion in Canada during this period, I regret that I cannot 
speak of the many interesting questions relating to the 
French colonies. With the earliest settlers physicians had 
come, and among the Jesuits, in their devoted missions, 
there are records of donnes (laymen attached to the service), 
who were members of the profession. One of these. Rent) 
Goupil, suffered martyrdom at the hands of the Iroquois." 

Between the fall of Quebec in 1759 and 1820, the English 
population had increased by the settlement of Dpper 
Canada, chiefly by United Empire loyalists from the United 
States, and after the war of 1812 by settlers from the old 
country. The physicians in the sparsely settled districts 
were either young men who. sought their fortunes in the 
new colony or were array sui^ons, who had remained after 
the revolutionary war or the war of 1812. The military 
element gave for some years a very distinctive stamp to 
the profession. These surgeons were men of energy and 
ability, who had seen much service, and were accustomed 
to order, discipline and regulations. Sabine, in his Ameri- 
tan Loyalists, refers to the Tory proclivities of the dooton, 
' Purkiuiui. Jftuili in North Anurita. 
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but saya that they were not so much disturbed as the 
lawyers and clergyroen. StiU a good many of them left 
their homes for conflcience' sake, and CanniS, in his Medictd 
Profession in Upper Canada, gives a list of those known 
to have been among the United Empire Loyalists. 

The character of the men who controlled the profession 
of the new colony is well shown by the proceedings of the 
Medical Board which was organized in !819. Drs. Ma- 
caulay and Widmer, both army surgeons, were the chief 
members. The latter, who haa well been termed the father 
of the profession in Upper Canada, a man of the very 
highest character, did more than anyone else to promote 
the progress of the profession ; and throughout his long 
career his eSorts were always directed in the proper channels; 
In looking through CanniS's most valuable work one is 
much impressed by the sterling worth and mettle of these 
old army surgeons who in the early dayB formed the larger 
part of the profession. The minutes of the Medical Board 
indicate with what military discipline the candidates were 
examined, and the percentage of rejections baa probably 
never been higher in the history of the province than it 
was in the first twenty years of the existence of the Board. 

One picture on the canvas of those early days lingers in 
the memory, illustrating all the most attractive feature* 
of a race which has done much to make this country what 
it is to-day. Widmer waa the type of the dignified old 
army surgeon, scrupulously punctilious and in every detail 
regardful of the proprieties of life. " Tiger " Dunlop may 
be taken as the verj' incarnation of that restless roving 
spirit which has driven the Scotch broadcast upon the 
world. After fighting with the Connaught Rangers in the 
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war of 1812, campaigning in India, clearing the Saogai of 
tigers — hence his soubriquet " Tiger," lecturing on Medical 
Jurispradence in Edinburgh, writing for Blackwood, editing 
the British Press and the Telescope, introducing Beck's 
Medical Jurisprudence to English readers, and &ganng as 
director and promoter of various companies, this extra- 
ordinary character appears in the young colony as " Warden 
of the Black Forest " in the employ of the Canada Com- 
pany. Hia life in the backwoods at Gairbraid, his Nodes 
AmbrosiatKB Canadenses, his lamous "Twelve apostles," 
as he called his mahogany liquor stand (each bottle a full 
quart), his active political life, his remarkable household, 
his many eccentricities — are they not all portrayed to the 
life in the recently issued In the days of the Canada Com- 
fony? 

Ill 

Taming now to the second period, we may remark in 
pasmog that the nineteenth century did not open very 
auspiciously for British medicine. Hunter had left no 
successor, and powerful as had been his infiuence it was 
too weak to stem the tide of abstract speculation, with 
which CuUen, Brown, and others flooded the profession. 
No more sterile period exists than the early decades of 
this century. Willan (a great naturalist in skin diseases) 
with a few others saved it from utter oblivion. The methods 
of Hippocrates, of Sydenham, and of Hunter had not yet 
been made available in everyday work- 

The awakening came in France, and such an awakening ! 
It can be compared with nothing but the renaissance In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which gave oa 
^eeslius and Harvey. "Citizen" Bichat and Broussaia 
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led the way, but Laermec really created clinical medicine 
as we know it to-day. Tiie discovery of auscultation waa 
only au incident, of vast moment it is true, in a systematic 
study of the correlation of symptoms with anatomical 
changes. Louis, Andral, and Chomel, extended the reputa- 
tion of the French school which was maintained to the foil 
until the sixth decade, when the brilliant Trousseau ended 
tor a time a long line of Paris teachers, whose audience bad 
been world-wide. The revival of medicine in Great Britain 
was directly due to the French. Bright and Addison, 
Graves and Stokes, Forbes and Marshall Hall, Latham and 
Bennett were profoundly affected by the new movement. 
In the United States Anglican influence did not wane until 
after 1820. Translations of the works of Bichat appeared 
as early as 1802, and there were reprints in subsequent 
years, but it was not until 1823 that the first translation 
(a reprint of Forbes' edition) of LaSnnec was issued. Brous- 
sais' works became very popular in translations after 1830, 
and in the journals from this time on the change of allegi- 
ance became very evident. But men rather than books 
diverted the trend of professional thought. After 1825, 
American students no longer went to Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, but to Paris, and we can say that between 1830 and 
IB60, every teacher and writer of note passed under the 
Gallic yoke. The translations of Louis' works and the 
extraordinary success of bis American pupils, a band of 
the ablest young men the country had ever seen, added 
force to the movement. And yet this was a period in 
which American medical literature was made up largely 
of pirated English books, and the systems, encyclopedias, 
and libraries, chiefly reprints, testify to the zeal of the 
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publishers. Stokes, Graves, Wataon, Todd, Bennett, and 
Williams, fumished Anglican pap to the sucklings, as well 
as strong meat to the full grown. In spite oE the powerful 
French influence the text books of the schools were almost 
exclusively English. 

In Canada the period from 1820 to 1860 saw the estab- 
iishment ol the English universities and medical schools. 
In Montreal the agencies at work were wholly Scotch. 
The McGill Medical School was organized by Scotchmen, 
and from its inception has followed closely Edinburgh 
methods. The Paris influence, less personal, was exerted 
chiefly through English and Scotch channels. The Upper 
Canada schooh were organized by men with English affilia- 
tions, and the traditions of Guy's, St. Bartholomew's, 
St. Thomas's, St. George's, and ol the London Hoapitat, 
rather than those of Edinburgh, have prevailed in Toronto 
and Kingston. 

The local French influence on British medicine in Canada 
has been very slight. In the early decades of the century, 
when the cities were smaller, and the intercourse between 
the French and English somewhat closer, the reciprocal 
action was more marked. At that period English methods 
became somewhat the vogue among the French ; several 
very prominent French Canadians were Edinburgh gra- 
duates. Attempts were made in the medical journals to 
have communications in both languages, but the fuaioa of 
the two sections of the pTofesaion was no more feasible than 
the fusion of the two nationalities, and the development 
has progressed along separate lines. 

The third period dat«s &om about 1860 when th« infla- 

ice of German medicine began to be felt. The rise of th* 
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Vienna school was {or a long time the only visible result in 
Germany of the French renaissance. Skoda, the German 
Laeonec and Rokitansky, the German Morgagni, influenced 
English and American thought between 1840 and 1860, 
but it was not until after the last date that Teutonic medi- 
cine began to be felt as a vitalizing power, chiefly through 
the energy of Virchow. After the translation of the Cellu- 
lar PiUhdogy by Chance (1860) the way lay clear and open 
to every young student who desired inspiration. There 
bad been great men in Berlin before Viichow, but he made 
the town on the Spree a Mecca for the faithful of all lands. 
From this period we can date the rise of German influence 
on the profession of this continent. It came partly thiough 
the study of pathological histology, under the stimolufi 
given by Virchow, and partly through the development of 
the specialities, particularly diseases of the eye. of the skin 
and of the larynx. The singularly attractive courses of 
Hebra, the organization on a large scale in Vienna of a 
system of graduate teaching designed especially for foreigners 

. and the remarkable expansion of the German laboratories 

■'Combined to divert the stream of students from France. 

p The change of allegiance was a deserved tribute to the 
splendid organization of the German universities, to the 
untiring zeal and energy of their professors and to tlieii 
eiogle-minded devotion to science for its own sake. 

la certain a«pects the Australasian Settlements present 
the most interesting problems of Greater Britain. More 
homogeneous, thoroughly British, isolated, distant, they 
must work out their destiny with a less stringent environ- 
ment, than, for example, surrounds the English in Canada. 

I" The traditions are more uoifonn and of whatever character 
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have filtered through BritiBh channelB. The profeaaional 
population of native-trained men is as yet small, and the 
proportion of graduates and licentiates from the English, 
Scotch and Irish colleges and boards guarantees a domi- 
nance of Old Country ideas. What the maturity will 
show cannot be predicted, but the vigorous infancy is full 
of crescent promise. On looking over the files of Australian 
and New Zealand journals, one is impressed nith the mono- 
tonous similarity of the diseases in the antipodes to those 
of Great Britain and of this continent. Except in the 
matter of parasitic affections and snake-bites, the nosology 
presents few distinctive qualities. The proceedings of the 
four Intercolonial Congresses indicate a high level of pro- 
fessional thought. In two points Australia has not pro- 
gressed as other parte of Greater Britain, The satis&ctory 
regulation of practice, so early settled in Canada, has been 
beset with many difficulties. Both in the United States 
and in Australia the absence of the military element, which 
was so strong in Canada, may in part at least account for 
the great diHerence which has prevailed in this matter of 
the state licence. The other relates to the question of 
ethics, to which one really does not care to refer, were it 
not absolutely forced upon the attention in reading the 
joumala. Elsewhere professional squabbles, always so 
unseemly and distressing, are happily becoming very rare, 
and in Great Britain, and on this side of the water, we try 
at any rate " to wash our dirty linen at home," In the 
large Australian cities, differences and dissensions seem 
lamentably common. Surely they must be fomented by 
the atrocious system of elections to the hospitals, whiob 
plunges the entire profession every third or fourth yeu 
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into the ttiroee of a. contest, in nbich the candidates hav6 
to solicit the suffragea of from 2,000 to 4,000 voters ! Well, 
indeed, might Dr. Batchelor, say, in his address at the 
fourth Intercolonial Congress : " It ia a scandal that in any 
British community, much less in a commimity which takes 
pride in a progressive spirit, such a pemicioits system 
should survive for an hour." 

Of India, of " Vishnu-land," what can one eay in a few 
minutes ? Three thoughts at once claim recognition. 
Here in the dim dawn of history, with the great Aryan 
people, was the intellectual cradle of the world. To the 
Hindoos we owe a debt which we can at any rate acknow- 
ledge : and even in medicine, many of our traditions and 
practices may be traced to them, as may be gathered from 
that moet interesting History of Aryan Met^cal Sctetux, by 
the Thakoie Saheb of Gondal. 

Quickly there arises the memory of the men who have 
done so much for British medicine in that great empire. 
Par from their homes, far from congenial surroundings, 
and far from the stimulus of scientific influences, Annesley, 
Ballingall, Twining, Morehead, Waring, Parkes, Cunning- 
ham, Lewis, Vandyke Carter, and many others, have up- 
held the traditions of Harvey and of Sydenham. On the 
great epidemic diseases how impoverished would our litera- 
ture be in the absence of their contributions ! But then 
there comes the thought of " the petty done, the undone 
vast," when one considers the remarkable opportunities for 
study which India has presented. Where else in the world 
is there such a field for observation in cholera, leprosy, 
dysentery, the plague, typhoid fever, malaria, and in a 
host of other less important maladies. And what has the 
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British Government done towards the scientific inTcsti^- 
tion of the diseases of India 1 Until recently little or 
nothing, and the proposal to found an institute for the 
scientific study of disease has actually come from the 
natjve chieb ! The work of Di. Hankin and of Professor 
Haffkine, and the not unmixed evil of the brisk epidemic 
of plague in Bombay, may arouse the officials to a con- 
sciousness of their Bhortcomings. While sanitary progress 
has been great as shown in a reduction of the mortality 
from sixty-nine per mille before 1857 to fifteen per mille at 
present, many problems are still urgent, as may be gathered 
from reading I>r. Harvey's Preaidental address and the 
proceedings of the Indian Medical congress. That typhoid 
fever can be called the " scourge of India," and that the 
incidence of the disease should remain so high among the 
troops point to serious sanitary defects as yet uniemedied. 
As to the prevalence of venereal disease among the soldiers 
— an admission of nearly 500 per mille tells its own tale. 

On reading the journals and discusaions one gets the 
impression that matters are not as they should be in India. 
There seems to be an absence of proper standards of autho- 
rity. Had there been in each presidency during the past 
twenty years thoroughly equipped government laboratories 
in charge of able men, well trained in modem methods, the 
contributionB to oui knowledge of epidemic diseases might 
have been epoch-making, and at any rate we should have 
been spared the cnideness which is evident in the work 
(particularly in that upon malaria) of some zealous but 
badly trained men, 

In estimating the progress of medicine in the countri«B 
comprising Greater Britain, the future rather than the 
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present should be in our mindB. The strides which have 
been taken duiiog the past twenty years are a strong 
warrant that we have entered upon a period of excep- 
tional development. When I see what has been accom- 
plished in this city in the short space ot time since I left, I 
can scarcely credit my eyes : the reality exceeds tlie ut- 
most desire of ray dreams. The awakening ot the pro- 
feasion in the United States to a consciousness of its respon- 
sibilities and opportunities has caused unparalleled changes, 
which have given an impetus to medical education and to 
higher lines of medical work which has already borne a 
rich harvest Within two hundred years who can say 
where the intellectual centre of the Anglo-Saxon race will 
be ? The Mother Country herself has only become an 
intellectual nation of the lirst rank within a period alto- 
gether too short to justify a prediction that she has reached 
the zenith. She will probably reverse the history of Hellas, 
in which the mental superiority was at first with the colonies. 
At the end of the twentieth century, ardent old-world 
students may come to this side " as o'er a brook," seeking 
inspiration from great masters, perhaps in this very city ; 
or the current may turn towards the schools of the great 
nations of the south. Under new and previously unknown 
conditions, the Africander, the Australian, or the New 
Zealander may reach a development before which even 
" the glory that was Greece " may pale, Visionary as this 
may appear, it is not one whit more improbable to-day 
than would have been a prophecy made in 1797 that such a 
gathering as the present would be possible within a century 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence. 

Meanwhile, to the throbbing vitality of modem medicine 
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Have drank their Cap a Bound or two befoie^ 
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I 

FROM two pointe of view alone have we a wide and 
satisfactory view ot life — one, aa, amid the glorious 
tints of the early mom, ere the dew of youth has been 
brushed off, we stand at the foot of the hill, eager tor the 
journey ; the other, wider, perhaps less satisfactory, aa we 
gaze from the summit, at the lengthening shadows cast by 
the setting sun. From no point in the aacent have we the 
same broad outlook, for the steep and broken pathway af- 
fords few halting places with an unobscured view] You 
remember in the ascent of the Mountain of Purgatory, 
Dante, after a difficult climb, reached a high terrace en- 
circling the hill, and sitting down turned to the East, re- 
marking to his conductor — " all men are delighted to look 
back." So on this occasion, from the terrace of a quarter 
of a centniy, I am delighted to look back, and to be able to 
tell yoQ of the prospect. 

Twenty-five years ago this Faculty, with some bardi- 
hood, selected a young and untried man to deliver tha lec- 
' McOiU CuUcge. Montreal. 1809. 
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AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEAKS 
bnea od the Institutes of Medicbe. With clianuitemtM; 
geoetotaby the men who had claims oa the poaition hi viitoe 
of service id the school, reot^nizing that the timea were 
chaogiDg, stepped aside hi bvoor of chk who had bad Hie 
advantage of post-grsdnate training in the sabjects to be 
taught. The experiment of the Faculty, auppleroeoted on 
my part by enthusiasm, constitutional energy, and a fond- 
ness lor the day's work, led to a certain measure of succeaa. 
I have tried to live over agam in memory those happr early 
days, but by no possible efiort can I recall much that I 
would fain remember. The dust of passing years has blurred 
the details, even in part the general outlines of the picture. 
The blessed faculty of forgetting is variously displayed in 
us. In some, as in our distinguished coontiyman, John 
Beattie Grozier, it is absent altogether, and he fills chapter 
after chapter with delightful reminiscences and descriptioDs 
of his experiences and mental states.' At corresponding 
periods — we are about the same age — my memory hovers 
like a shade about the magic circle which Ulysses drew in 
Hades, but finds no Tireaias to lift the veil with which obli- 
vion has covered the past. Shadowy aa are these recollec- 
tions, which, 

be the; what they may 
Am yist the foontsLn tight of all our day. 
Are yet a maflt«r light of all our seeing. 

they are doubly precious from their association with man 
who welcomed me into the Faculty, now, alas, a sadly re- 
dooed remnant. To them — to their influence, to their ex- 
ample, to the kindly encouragement I received at their 
haodo — I can never be sufficiently grateful. Faithfulneas 
' Mjf /luwr Life, Longmaos, 1S06. 
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in the day of small things m&j be said to have be«n the 
diatJngaishiag feature of the work of the Faculty in those 
dayB. The lives of the senior members taught us youngsters 
the lesson of professional responsibility, and the whole tone 
of the plac« was stimulating and refreahing. It was an 
education in itself, particularly in the amenities of faculty 
and professional life, to come under the supervision of two 
such Deans as Dr. George Campbell and Dr. Palmar 
Howard. How delightful it would be to see the chairs which 
they adorned in the school endowed in their memories and 
called by their names ! 

One recollection ia not at all shadowy— the contrast in 
roy feelings to-day only serves to sharpen the outlines. My 
first appearance before the class filled me with a tremulous 
uneasiness and an overwhelming sense of embarrassment; 
I had never lectured, and the only paper I had read before 
a society was with all the possible vaso-motor accompani- 
ment. With a nice consideration my colleagues did not 
add to my distress by their presence, and once inside the 
lecture room the friendly greeting of the bovs calmed ray 
fluttering heart, and, as so often happens, the ordeal was 
most severe in anticipation. One permanent impression 
of the session abides — the awful task of the preparation of 
about one hundred lectures. After the ten or twelve with 
which I started were exhausted I was on the treadmill for 
the remainder of the session. False pride forbade the 
reading of the excellent lectures of my predecessor, Dr; 
Drake, which, with his wonted goodness of heart, he had 
ofiered. I reached January lu an exhausted condition, but 
relief was at hand. One day the post brought a brand-new 
vork on physiology by a well-known Gcrnuui professor, 
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and it waa remaikable with what rapidity my Ubotin of 
the last half of the seasioa were lightened. An extnradin- 
ary improvement in the lectures waa noticed ; the students 
benefited, and I gained rapidly in the facility with which I 
could translate from the German. 

Long before the session was over I had learned to appre- 
ciate the value of the position entrusted to me, and Bought 
the means to improve the methods of teaching. I had had 
the advantage of one of the Erst systematic couisea on 
practical physiology given at University College, London, 
a good part of which consisted of lessons and demonstra- 
tions in histology. In the first session, with but a single 
microscope, I was only able to give the stock display of the 
circulation of the blood, ciliary action, etc., but a fortunate 
appointment as physician to the smallpox department of 
the Grcneral Hospital carried with it a salary which enabled 
me to order a dozen Hartnack microscopes and a few bits 
of simple apparatus. This is not the only benefit I received 
from the old smallpox wards, which I remember with grati- 
tude, as from them I wrote my first clinical papers. Dur- 
ing the next seasion I had a seriea of Saturday demonstra- 
tions, and gave a private course in practical histology. One 
grateful impression remains — the appreciation by the 
students of these optional and extra hoursi For several 
years I had to work with very scanty accommodation, tros- 
passing in the chemical laboratory in winter, and in 
summer using the old cloak room downstairs for the histolo- 
gy. In 18801 felt very proud when the faculty converted 
one of the lecture rooms into a physiological laboratory and 
raised a fund to furnish and equip it. Meanwhile I had 
found time to take my bearings. From the chair of tbs 
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Institutes of Medicine both physiology and pathology were 
taught. It has been a time-honoured custom to devote 
twenty lectures of the course to the latter, and as my collea- 
gues at the Montreal General Hospital had placed the post- 
mortem room at my disposal I soon found that my chief 
interest was in the pathological part of the work. In truth, 
I lacked the proper technique for practical physiology. For 
me the apparatus never would go right, and I had not a 
Diener who could prepare even the simplest experiments. 
Alas ! there was money expended (my own usually, I am 
happy to say, but sometimes my friends', as I was a shock- 
ing beggar !) in apparatus that I never could set up, but 
over which the freshmen firmly believed that I spent sleep- 
less nights in elaborate researches. Still one could always 
get the blood to circulate, cilia to wave and the fibrin to 
digest. I do not think that any member of the tea suc- 
cessive classes to which I lectured understood the structure 
of a lymphatic gland, or of the spleen, or of the placental 
circulation. To those atructoies I have to-day an ingrained 
hatred, and I am always delighted when a new research 
demonstrates the folly of all preceding views of their forma- 
tion. Upon no subjects had I harder work to conceal my 
ignorance. I have learned since to be a better student, and 
to be ready to say to my fellow studenta " I do not know." 
Four years after my college appointment the Governors of 
the Montreal General Hospital elected me on the visiting 
staS. What better fortune could a young man desire ! I 
left the same day for London with my dear friend, George 
Robs, and the happy days we had together working at 
clinical medicine did much to wean me from my first lovei 
From that date I paid more and more attention to patbo- 
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phftsizes BO sharply the cliaracter of the revolution which 
has gradually and silently replaced in great part for the 
theoretical, practical teaching, tor the distant, cold lecture 
of the amphitheatre the elbow to elbow personal contact 
of the laboratory. The school, as an organization, the 
teacher and the student have been profoundly influenced 
by tliis change. 

When I joined the faculty its finances were in a condition 
of deUghtfiU simplicity, so simple indeed that a few years 
later they were intrusted to my care. The current ex- 
penses were met by the matriculation and graduation fees 
and the government grant, and each professor collected the 
fees and paid the expenses in his department. To-day the 
support of the laboratories absorbs a much larger sum than 
the entire income of the school in 1874. The greatly in- 
creased accommodation required for the practical teaching 
has made eudownicnt a vital necessity. How nobly, by 
spontaneous gifts and in generous response to appeals, the 
citizens have aided the efforts o[ this faculty I need not 
remind you. Without it McGill could not have kept pace 
with the growing demands of modem methods. Upon one 
feature in the organization of a first-class school permit me 
to dwell for a moment or two. The specialization of to-day 
means a group of highly trained experts in the scientific 
branches, men whose entire energies are devoted to a single 
subject. To attain proficiency of this sort much time and 
money are required. More than this, these men are usually 
drawn from our very best students, with minds above the 
average. For a majority of them the life devoted to science 
is a sacrifice ; not, of course, that it is so felt by them, since 
tlie very esseuoe of success demands that in their work 
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should lie their happiness. I wish that the situ&tion could 
be duly appreciated by the profession at large, and by the 
trustees, governors and the members of the faculties 
throughout the country. Owing these men an enormouB 
debt, since we reap where they have sown, and gamer the 
fniitd of their husbandry, what do we give them in return ? 
Too often beggarly salaries and an exacting routine of 
teaching which saps all initiative. Both in the United 
States and Canada the professoriate as a class, the men who 
live by college teaching, is wretchedly underpaid. Only a 
(ew of the medical schools have reached a financial position 
which has warranted the establishment of thoroughly 
equipped laboratories, and fewer still pay salaries in any 
way conamensuratc with the services rendered. I am fully 
awaie that with cobwebs in the purse not what a faculty 
would desire has only too often to be done, but I have not 
referred to the matter without full knowledge, as there are 
schools with large incomes in which there has been of late a 
tendency to cut down salaries and to fill vacancies too much 
on Wall Street principles. And not for relief of the pocket 
alone would I plead. The men in charge of our Canadian 
laboratories are overworked in teaching. A well organized 
staff of assistants is very difficult to get, and still more diffi- 
cult to get paid. The salary' of the professor should be la 
many cases that of the first assistant. When the eotiiQ 
energy of a laboratory is expended on instruction, research, 
a function of equal importance, necessarily suScra. Special 
endowments are needed to meet the incessant and ui^ent 
calls of the scientific staff. It is gratifying to know that 
certain of the bequests to this school have of Ute been of 
this kind, but 1 can safely say that no department is u yat 
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fully endowed. Owing to faulty conditions of preliminary 
education the medical school has to meet certain illegiti- 
mate expenses. No one should be permitted to register as 
a medical student who bad not a good preliminary training 
in chemistry. It is an anomaly that oui schools should 
continue to teach general chemistry, to the great detriment 
of the subject of medical chemistry, which alone belongs in 
the curriculum. Botany occupies a similar position. 

But (Ac laboratories of this medical school are not those 
directly under its management. McUill College turned out 
gowi doctors when it had no scientific laboratories, when 
the Montreal General Hospital and the University Mater- 
nity were its only practical departments. Ample clinical 
material and good methods of instruction gave the school 
its reputation more than fifty years ago. Great as has been 
the growth of the scientific half of the school, the all-im- 
portant practical half has more than kept pace. The 
princely endowment of the Royal Victoria Hospital by our 
large-hearted Canadian Peers boa doubted the clinical ia- 
cilities of this school, and by the stimulus of a healthy 
rivalry has put the Montreal General Hospital into a con- 
dition of splendid efficiency. Among the many changes 
which have occurred within the past twenty-five years, I 
would place these first in order of importance, since they 
assure the continued success of McGill as a school of practi- 
cal medicine. 

Equally with the school as an organization, the teacher 
A felt deeply the changed conditions in medical education, 
1 many of us are much embarrassed to know what and 
<r to t«acb. In a period of transition it is not easy to get 
niirt. In some subjects fortunately there is but the 
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shortly after Shakespeaie'a day made an nuompttmaitozT 
claoaificatioD of doctots which has snoe beoome ' well- 
known : — " fint, thoae that can talk bat doe nothing ; 
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think ; and a foorih is the rare professoi who can do all 
) Diarf a/ At See. Jckn Ward, td. Dr. Chute Banni, LomI^ 
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three — think, talk and work. With these types iairly re- 
preseoted in a faculty, the diveraities of gifts only serving 
to UluiStrate the wide spirit of the teacher, the Dean at least 
should feel happy. 

But the problem of all others which b perplexing the 
teacher to-day is not so much what to teach, but how to 
teach it, more especially how far and in what subjects the 
practical sluil take the place of didactic teaching. All wil' 
agree that a large proportion of the work of a medical stu- 
dent should be in the laboratory and in the hospital. The 
dispute is over the old-fashioned lecture, which has been 
railed against in good set terms, and which many would 
like to see abolished altogether. It is impossible, I think 
to make a fixed rule, and teachers should be allowed a wide 
discretion. With the large classes of many schools the 
abolition of the didactic lecture woidd require a total recon- 
Btruction of the curriculum and indeed of the faculty. 
Slowly but surely practical methods are overjnrhere taking 
the place of theoretical teaching, but there will, I think, 
always be room in a school for the didactic lecture. It is 
destined within the next ten years to be much curtailed, 
and we shall probably, as is usual, go to extremes, but there 
will always be men who can present a subject in a more 
lucid and attractive manner than it can be given in a book. 
Sir William Gairdner once remarked that the reason why 
the face and voice of the teacher had so much more power 
than a book is that one has a more living faith in him. 
Years ago Murchison (than whom Great Britain certainly 
never had a more successful teacher of medicine) limited 
the lecture in medicine to the consideration of rare coses, 
and the prominent features of a group of cases, and to ques- 
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tions of prognosis which cannot be discuBBed at the bedside. 
For the past four years in the subject of medicine I hava 
been making an experiment in teaching only by a weekly 
examination on a set topic, by practical work in the warda. 
in the out-patient room and the clinical laboratory, and by 
a weekly consideration in the amphitheatre of the acute 
diseases of the season. With a small class I have been 
satisfied with the results, but the plan would be difficolt to 
carry out with a large body of students. 

The student bves a happy life in comparison with that 
which fell to our lot thirty years ago. Envy, not Bym* 
I pathy, b my feeling towards him. Not only is the menu 
I more attractive, but it is more diversified and the viands 
are better prepared and presented. The present tendency 
to stuffing and cramming will be checked in part when you 
cease to mix the milk of general chemistry and botany with 
the proper dietary of the medical school. Undoubtedly 
the student tries to learn too much, and we teachers try to 
teach him too much — neither, perhaps, with great sncceas. 
The existing evils result from neglect on the part of the 
teacher, student and examiner of the great lundamental 
principle laid down by Plato — that education is a life-long 
process, in which the student can only make a beginning 
during his college course. The system under which we 
work asks too much of the student tti a limited time. To 
cover the vast ficJd of medicine in four years is an impoa- 
aible task. We can only instil principles, put the student 
in the right path, give him methods, teach him how to 
study, and early to discern between esscntiols and non- 
essentials. Perfect happiness for student and teacher wtU 
come wi til the abolition nF (examinations, which arestom- 
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bling blocks and rocks o[ offence In the pathway of the true 
atadent. And it is not so Utopian as may appear at first 
blush, Aak any demonstrator of anatomy ten days before 
the examinations, and he should be able to give you a list 
of the men fit to pass. Extend the personal intimate know- 
ledge such as is possessed by a competent demonstrator of 
anatomy into aU the other departments, and the degree 
could be safely conferred upon certificates of competency, 
which would really mean a more thorough knowledge of a 
man's fitness than can possibly be got by our present sys- 
tem of examination. I see no way of avoiding the neces- 
sary tests for the license to practise before the provincial 
or stAte boards, bat these should be of practical fitness only, 
and not, as is now so oft«n the case, of a man's knowledge 
of the entile circle of the medical sciences. 

Ill 
But wbat is most important in an introductory lecture 
remains to be spoken, for dead indeed would I be to the true 
spirit of this day, were I to deal only with the questions of 
the curriculum and say nothing to the young men who now 
begin the serious work of Lfe. Personally, I have never 
had any sympathy with the oft-repeated sentiment ex- 
pressed originally bj Abemethy, I believe, who, seeing a 
Urge class of medical students, exclaimed, " Good Ood, 
gentlemen ! whatever will become of you ? " The profes- 
aion into which you enter to-day guarantees to each and 
every one of you a happy, contented, and useful life. I do 
not know of any other of which this can be said with greater 
assurance. Many of you have been influenced in your 
choice by the example and fTiendship of the doctor in your 
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AFTER TWENTY -FIVE YK4RS 
(•111117. oc of Mime coontty ptsctitumer in wfaom you hkve 
recognized the highest type of manhood and whoae oaiqBe 
pootion in the commimity baa Blled tod with a laudable 
ambitioD. Yon will do well to make such an one joar ex- 
emplar, and I would urge you to start with oo higher am- 
bitaoo than to join the noble band of geoeial prsctitionen. 
They tonn the very Binewg of the profeesion — geoenNia- 
heart«d men, with well -balanced, cool heads, not trawttiBft 
always, but learned in the wisdom not of the labotato rio a 
but of the sick room. This school can take a greater pride 
in ber graduates scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the contJnent than in bei present splendid 
equipment ; they explain in great part the seciet of ber 
strength. 

I waa much interested the other day in reading a letter 
of John Locke to the Earl of Peterborough who had oon- 
suited him about the education of his son. Locke insisted 
that the main point in education is to get " a relish of know- 
ledge." "This is putting life into a pupil." Get early 
this relish, this clear, keen joyance in work, with which 
languor disappears and all shadows of annoyance flee away. 
But do not get too deeply absorbed to the exclusion ol all 
outside interests. Success in life depends us much upon the 
man as on the physician. Mix with your fellow students, 
mingle with their sports and their pleasures. You may 
think the latter rash advice, but now-a-days even the plea- 
sures of a medical student have become respectable, and I 
have no doubt that the " fooling supper," which in old 
Cot4 ctmet days was a Bacchanalian orgie, has become a 
love feast in which even the Principal and the Dean might 
pArtadpate. You are to be members of a polite as well m 





of a liberal profession and the more you see of life outside 
tto narrow circle of your work the better equipped will you 
be (or the struggle. I often wish that the citizens in our 
large educational centres would take a little more interest 
in the nocial life of the students, many of whom catch but 
few glimpses of home life during their course. 

As to your method of work, I have a single bit of advice, 
which I give with the earnest conviction of its paramount 
influence in any success which may have attended my 
efforts in life — Take no thought for the morriyw. Live neither 
in the past nor in the future, but let each day's work absorb 
your entire energies, and satisfy your widest ambition. 
That was a singular but very wise answer which Cromwell 
gave to Bellevire — " No one rises so high as he who knows 
not whither he is going," and there is much truth in it. The 
student who is worrying about hb future, anxious over the 
examinations, doubting hia fitness for the profession, is 
certain not to do so well as the man who cares for nothing 
but the matter in hand, and who knows not whither he is 
going t 

While medicine is to be your vocation, or calling, see to 
it that you have also an avocation — some intellectual pas- 
time which may serve to keep you in touch with the world 
of art, of science, or of letters. Begin at once the cultiva- 
tion of some interest other than the purely professional. 
The difficulty is in a selection and the choice will be differ- 
ent according to your tastes and training. No matter what 
it is — but have an outaide hobby. For the hard working 
medical student it is perhaps easiest to keep up an interest 
in literature. Let each subject in your year's work have a 
I ODnwponding outside author. When tired of anatomy 
219 
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AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
during the surtuim session, I held my first ciass in clinical 
medicine at the Montreal General Hospital, and on the title 
page of a note book I had printed for the Btudents I placed 
the following sentence, wiiich you will find the alpha and 
omega of practical medicine, not that it by any meana 
covers the whole field of his education : — 

" The knowledge which a man can use is the only teal 
knowledge, the only knowledge which has life and growth 
in it and converts itself into practical power. The rest 
hangs hke dust about the brain or dries like rain drops ofi 
the stones." (Froude.) 
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How eanly, how secretly, how aakky in books do we make bue 
without Bhsme the poverty of hmnan ignonooe ! ThflM ue the 
maaters that iDatmct ua without rod and femle, without words 
of anger, without payment of money or cbthing. Should ye 
approach them, they are not asleep ; if ye seek to qnestion them, 
they do not hide themaelvea ; ahoold ye err, they do not diide ; 
and should ye show ignorance, they know not how to lao^ O 
Books 1 ye alone are free and liberal Te give to all that aeek, and 
set free all that serve you zealously. 

RicHABD DE BuBT, PhUobtbhn, Grolier Club Edition, vol iL p. 22 

Books delight us when prosperity sweetly smiles ; they stay to 
comfort us when cloudy fortune frowns. They laid strength to 
human compacts, and without them grave judgments may not be 
propounded. 

Ibid. p. 113. 

For Books are not absolutely dead thingi, but do oontain a 
potency of life in them to be as active as that soul was idiose progeny 
they are ; nay, they do preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy and 
extraction of that living intellect that bred them. 

Jomr MiLTOir, Aret^pagUiea. 
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BOOKS AND MEN' 

THOSE of ua from other cities who bring congratu - 
lations this ovening can hardly escape the tinglings 
I of envy when we aee this noble treasure house ; but in my 
own case the bitter waters of jealousy which rise in my 
floul are at once diverted by two strong sensations. In the 
first place I have a feeling of lively gratitude towards this 
library. In 1870 as a youngster interested in certain 
clinical subjects to which I coiUd find no reference in our 
library at McGill, I came to Boston, and I here found what 
I wanted, and I found moreover a cordial welcome and 
many friends. It was a email matter I had in hand but I 
wished to make it as complete as poaaible. and I have al- 
ways felt that this library helped me to a good start. It 
hafl been such a pleasure in recurring viuits to the library to 
End Dr. Brigham in charge, with the same kindly interest 
in visitors that he showed a quarter of a century ago. 
But the feeling which absorbs all others is one of deep 
satisfaction that our friend, Dr. Chadwick, Itas at last seen 
fulfilled the desire of his eyes. To few is given the tenacity 
of win which enables a man to pursue a cherished purpose 
through a quarter of a century—" Ohne Hast, tJ)er ohne 
Bait " ('tis his favourite quotation) ; to fewer atiU ia the 
< Boston Medical Libmnir. 1001. 
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fruition granted. Too often thp r^arw. ■ 
Too often the fat. of those who law' t" °°' **" 
the pubUc good is to see their work paag ^"^ °^^^' ^^^ 
and to have others get the credit for L^^T "'*?'' *'*'^- 
have initiated and made possible, h^^ ""^ *''*J' 
with our friend, and it intensiiiea a thoufla^foTl\^*". "** 
sure of this occasion to (eel the fitness, in eve ^ 

felicitations which have been offered to him '^*'^' *^^ ^^^ 

It is liard for me to speak of the value of Ub - 
terms which would not seem exaggerated B 1^"^ "* 
been my delight these thirty years, and from them I h^^* 
received incalculable benefits. To study the oh * 

of disease without books is to sail an uncharted sea ""hT 
to study books without patients ia not to go to sea'at mh 
Only a maker of books can appreciate the labours of 
at their true value. Those of us who have broucbt ft 
lat volumes should offer hecatombs at these shrin 
Minerva Medica. What exsuccous, attenuated offanri 
they would have been but tor the pabidum furnislie<] 
through the placental circulation of a library. W 
often can it be aaid of us with truth, " Das beOe wot er 
verdankt er Andem I " 

For the teacher and the worker a great librarr sikIi 
this ia indispensable. They must know the world** 
work and know it at once. They mint and mako oomi 
coin the ore so widely scattered in jonmala. tranaaotioi 
and monographs. The splendid collections which now exi 
in five or six of our cities and the unique opportunities 
the Surgeon-Oeneral's Library have done much to fdvt 
' to American medicine a thoroughly eclectic character. 

But wheo one cooaideis tho unending making of books. 
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D does not sigh foi the happy dayB of th&t thrice happy 
Sir William Browne' whose pocket library sufficed for 
his life's needs ; drawing from a, Greek testament his di- 
vinity, from the aphorisms of Hippocrates his medicine, 
and from an Elzevir Horace his good sense and vivacity. 
There should be in connection with every Ubraryacorps 
of instructors in the art of reading, who would, as a labour 
of love, teach the yoimg idea how to read. jVa old writer 
says that there are four sorte of readers : " Sponges which 
attract all without distinguishing ; Howre-glasses which 
receive and powre out as fast ; Bagges which only retain 
the dregges of the spices and let the wine escape, and Sivea 
which letaine the best onely." A man wastes a great 
many years before he reaches the '' sive " stage. 

For the general practitioner a well-used library ia one of 
the few correctives of the premature senility which ia so apt 
to overtake him. Self-centred, self-taught, he leads a 
solitary life, and unless his every-day experience is con- 
trolled by careful reading or by the attrition of a medical 
, Booiety it soon ceases to be of the sbghteat value and be- 
comes a mere accretion of isolated facte, without corre- 
lation. It is astonishing with how little reading a doctor 
can practise medicine, but it is not astonishing how badly 
he may do it. Not three months ago a physician living 
within an hour's ride of the Surgeon-General's Library 
brought to me his little girl, aged twelve. The diagnosis 
of infantile myxoedema required only a half glance. In 

' In oaa of tbo Annual Orationa at the Royal College of FhTBicians 
be ujd : " Behold axt inBiADce of human ambition ! not to be mU*- 
S*A but by Ibe oooquest, as it were, of three \rot\da, lucr« in (bo 
r, htmoor in tbo college, pleaeiue in the medicinal springi." 
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t he bad been pfitim^ tveni^ 
■ " SkepT' HdBov " Bid not even ^en Us own flaA sad 
Hood m» toQebei did lie nme from m sps^f deqi ■■ 
Rq> Taa Widd^s de^ Id reply to qaeatkms : No, be 
h»d nerer aeeo uiTtluBg in tbe joanals sboat the thyroid 
^•od ; be bad seca no pictoiu of ct^sum or myxoBdema ; 
in iaet his mind tu a blank on the whole sabject. He had 
not be«n a reader, he said, but he was a practical man 
mth reiy litUe time. I amid not hdp thinkii^ of John 
Banyan's remaAa on the elenumts of snocen in the pntc- 
tioe of medidoe. " PhynctanB," he says, "get neitlier 
name nor fame by the pricking of wheals or the pieldng 
oot thMes, or by bying of pUistecs to the scratch of • 
{rin : every old woman can do this. Bat if they would 
have a name and a fame, if tbey wQl liave it qoickly, tbey 
mnat do some great and despeztke cores. Let them fetch 
one to life that was dead. let ti»m recover one to hia vita 
that was mod, let them make one that was bom bttnd 
to see, or let them giv*e ripe wits to a tool — tbeae an 
notable cures, and he that can do thus, il he dost thus firat, 
he flball have the name and fame he deserves ; he may lie 
abed till noon." Had my doctor friend been a reader hb 
might have done a great and notable cure and even have 
given ripe wits to a fool ! It is in ntiliring the fresh know- 
ledge of the journals that the young physician may attain 
quickly to the name and fame he desires. 

There is & third class of men in the profession to wbmn 
books arc dearer than to t^achen or practitioners — a small, 
a sUent band, but in reality the leaven of the whole Ituap. 
Tbo profane call lliem bibliomaniacs, and in truth tlity 
an at timw iReaponsible and do not always know thl 
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difierence between meum and tuum. Id the presence of 
Dr. Billings or of Dr. Cliadwick I dare not further charac- 
terize them. Loving booka partly for their contents, 
partly for the sake of the authors, they not alone keep 
alive the aentiment of historical continuity in the pro- 
fession, but they are the men who make possible such 
gatherings as the one we are enjoying this evening. We 
need more men of their class, particularly in this country, 
where every one carries in his pocket the tape-measure of 
utility. Along two lines their work is valuable. By the 
historical method alone can many problems in medicine be 
approached profitably. For example, the student who 
dates hia knowledge of tuberculosis from Koch may have a 
very correct, but he has a very incomplotc, appreciation 
of the subject. Within a quarter of a century our libraries 
will have certain alcoves devoted to the historical con- 
Bideration of the great diseases, which will give to the 
student that mental perspective which 'a so valuable an 
equipment in life. The past is a good nurse, as Lowell 
imarks, particularly for the weanlings of the fold. 



'Tie man's woret deed 
To let tb« thingB that have been, run to waeta 
And in the uiuneaniiig Present eink (he Past. 



But in a more excellent way these latidaiores femporis 
render a royal service. For each one of us to-day, aa 
in Plato's time, there is a higher as well as a lower edu- 
cation. The very marrow and fitness of books may not 
suffice to save a man from becoming a poor, mean-spirited 
devil, without a spark of fine professional feeling, and 
without a thought above the sordid issues of the day. 
The men I Bpeak of keep alive in us an interest in the great 
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■in cherishing the belief that medically things are every- 
where better than in Boston, and who b always ready to 
predict " an Asiatic removal of candleatickB," to borrow 
a phrase from Cotton Mather. Strange indeed would it 
have been had not such a plastic profession as ours felt 
the influences which moulded New England into the in- 
tellectual centre of the New World. In reality, nowhere 
in the country has the profession been adorned more plen- 
tifully with men of culture and of character — not volu- 
minous writers or exploiters of the products of other 
men's brains — and they manage to get a full share on tho 
Roll of Fame which I have suggested. To 1850, I have 
counted some twenty contributions of the first rank, con- 
tributbns which for one reason or another deserve to bo 
called American medical classics. New England takes 
ten. But in medicine the men she has given to the other 
part« of the country have been better than books. Slen 
like NatLan R. Smith, Austin Flint, Willard Parker, Alon- 
zo Clark, Etisha Bartlett, John C. Dalton, and others 
carried away from their New England homes a love of 
truth, a love of learning and above all a proper estimate 
of the personal character of the physician. 

Dr. Johnson shrewdly remarked that ambition was 
usually proportionate to capacity, which is as true of a 
profession as it is of a man. What we have seen to-night 
reflects credit not less on your ambition than on yooi 
eapatuty. A library after all is a great catalyser, accelera- 
ting the nutrition and rate of progress in a profession, and 
I am sore you wiU find yourselves the better for the sacri- 
fice you have made in securing this home for your books, 
B wrakshop for yooi members. 
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MEDICINE IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY ' 

FOR countless generations the prophets and kings of 
humanity have desired to see the things which men 
have seen, and to hear the things which men have heard 
in the conrac of the wonderful nineteenth century. To 
the call of the watchers on the towers of pn^reBB there 
had been the one sad answer — the people sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death. Politically, socially, and 
morally the race had improved, but tor the unit, for the 
individual, there was little hope. Cold philosophy shed 
a glimmer of light on his path, religion in its various guises 
illumined his sad heart, but neither availed to lift the 
curse of suffering from the sin-begotten son of Adam. In 
the fulness of time, long expected, long delayed, at last 
Science emptied upon him from the horn of Amalthea 
blessing which cannot be enomerated, blessings which 
have made tha century forever memorable ; and which 
have followed each other with a rapidity so bewildering 
that we know not what next to expect. To us in the 
medical profession, who deal with this unit, and measure 

Jolina Hopkina Historical Club, J&Duary, 1901 ; And pub- 
lislied in the New York Sun 
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l amg W liy the law of the greatest happiness to the greatest 
Qumbn, to U8 whose work is with the sick and Biiflerii^ 
the great boon of this wonderful century, with which no 
other can be compared, is Che fact that the leaves of the 
tree of Science have been for the healing of the nations. 
Measure as we may the progress of the worfd — materially, 
in the advantages of steam, electricity, and other mechani- 
cal appliances ; sociologically, in the great improvement 
in the conditions of life ; inteltectnally, in the diffusion 
ot education ; morally, in a possibly higher standard of 
ethics — there is no one measure which can compare with 
the decrease of physical sufiering in man, woman, and 
child when stricken by disease or accident. This is the 
one fact of supreme personal import to eveiy one of us. 
This is the Promethean gift of the century to roan. 

THE GROWTH OF SCIENTIFIC MEDICINE 

The century opened auspiciously, and those who were 
awake saw signs of the dawn. The spirit of Science was 
brooding on the waters. In England the influence of 
John Hunt«r stimulated the younger men to the tttudy 
of the problems of anatomy and pathology. On the Con- 
tinent the great Boerhaave — the Batavian Hippocrates 
— bad taught correct ways in the study of the clinical 
aspects of disease, and the work of Haller had given a 
great impetus to physiology. The researches of Morgagni 
liad, ait Virchow has remarked, introduced anatomical 
thinking into medicine. But theories still controUod 
practice. Under the teaching of Cullen, the old idea that 
humours were the Hi-at of disease had given place to a neuro- 
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pathology which recognized the paramount influence of 
the nervous system in disease. His colleague at Edin- 
burgh, BrowD, brought forward the attractive theory that 
all diseases could be divided into two groups, the one 
caused by excess of excitement — the sthenic — the other 
by deficiency — the aathenic — each having its appropriate 
treatment, the one by depletion, the other by stimulation. 
In a certain measure Hahnemann's theory of homceo- 
pathy was a reaction against the prevalent theories of 
the day, and has survived through the century, though in 
a much modified form. Some of his views were as follows : 
" The only vocation of the physician is to heal ; theo- 
retical knowledge is of no use. In a case of sickness he 
should only know what is curable and the remedies. Of 
the diseases he cannot know anything except the symp- 
toms. There are internal changes, but it is impossible 
to learn what they are ; symptoms alone are accessible ; 
with their removal by remedies the disease is removed, 
Their effecta can be studied in the healthy only. They 
act on the sick by causing a disease similar to that which 
is to be combated, and which dissolves itself into this 
similar aSection. The full doses required to cause symp- 
turns in the well are too large to be employed as remedies 
for the sick. The healing power of a drug grows in an 
inverse proportion to its substance. He says, literally : 
' Only potencies are homoeopathic medicines.' ' I recog- 
nize nobody as my follower but him who gives medicine 
in so small doses as to preclude the perception of anything 
medicinal in tlicm by means either of the senses or of 
chftmifltry.' ' The pellets may he held near the young 
infant when asleep.' ' Gliding the hand over the patient 
231 
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will cure him, provided the manipulation is done with 
firm intention to render as much good with it as poasible, 
tat its power is in the benevolent will of the mampalator." 
Such IB the homoEpathy of Hahnemann, which is no longer 
recognized in what they call hom(Copathy to-day." — 
(A. Jacobi.) 

The awakening came in France. In 1801 Bichat, a 
young man, published a work on general anatomy, in 
which be placed the seat of disease, not in the organs, but 
in the tiaaues or fabrica of which they were composed, 
which gave an extraordinary impetus to the investigation 
of patholo^cal changes. Meanwhile, the study of the 
appearances of organs and bodies when diseased (morbid 
anatomy), which had been prosecuted with vigor by Mor- 
gagni in the eighteenth century, had been carried on 
actively in Great Britain and on the Continent, and the 
work of Broussais 3timuiat«d a more accurate investiga- 
tion of local disorders. The discovery by LaSnnec of the 
art of auscultation, by wliich, through changes in the 
normal sounds within the chest, varioua diseases of the 
heart and lungs could be recognized, gave an inuaense 
impetus to clinical research. The art of percussion, dis- 
covered by Auenbrugger in the eighteenth century, and 
reintroduced by Corvisart, contributed not a little to the 
same. Laennec'a contributions to the study of diseases 
of the lungs, of the heart, and of the abdominal orgaiu 
really laid the foundation of modern clinical medicine. A 
little later Bright published lus researches on disease* o( , 
the kidneys, from which we date our knowledge of t 
important subject. One of the most complicated problM 
of the first half of the century related to the dillersatiatii 
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oi the fevers. The eruptive fevers, measles, scarlet fever, 
and small-pox were easily recognized, and the great group 
of malarial fevers was well known ; but there remained 
the large class of continued fevers, which had been a source 
of worry and dispute for many generations. Louis clearly 
differentiated typhoid fever, and by the work of his Ameri- 
can pupils, W. W. Gerhard and Alfred Stille, of Phila- 
delphia, and George B. Shattuck, of Boston, typhus and 
typhoid fevers were defined as separate and independent 
affections. Relapsing fever, yellow fever, dengue, etc., 
were also dbtinguished. The work of Graves and Stokes, 
of Dublin ; of Jenner and Budd, in England ; of Drake, 
Dickson, and Flint, in America, supplemented the labours 
of the French physicians, and by the year 1860 the pro- 
fession had reached a sure and safe position on the question 
of the clinical aspects of fevers. 

The roost distinguishing feature of the scientific medicine 
of the century has been the phenomenal results which 
have followed experimental investigations. While this 
method of research is not new, since it was introduced by 
Galen, perfected by Harvey, and carried on by Hunter, 
it was not until well into the middle of the century that, 
by the growth of research laboratories, the method exer- 
cised a deep influence on progress. The lines of experi- 
mental research have sought to determine the functions 
of the organs in health, the conditions under wliich per- 
version of these functions occurs in diseasefl, and the po:ai- 
bility of exercising protective and curative influences on 
the processes of disease. 

The researches of the physiolo^cal laboratories have 
enUrged in every direction our knowledge of the great 
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functiona of life — digestion, assimilation, ciiciilation, 
respiiation, and excretion. Perhaps in no department 
have ttie results been more surprising tlian in the growth 
of our knowledge of the functions of the brain and nerves. 
Not only haa experimental science given ua clear and 
accurate data upon the localization of certain functions 
of the brain and of the paths of sensatory and of motor 
impulses, but it has opened an entirely new field in the 
diagnosis and treatment of the diseases of these organs, 
in certain directions of a most practical nature, enabUng 
us to resort to measures of relief undreamed of even thirty 
years ago. 

The study of physiology and pathology within the past 
half-century has done more to emancipate medicine from 
routine and the thraldom of authority than all the work 
of all the physicians from the days of Hippocrates to 
Jenner, and we are as yet but on the threshold. 

THE GROWTH OP SPECIALISM 

The restriction of the energies of trained students to 
narrow fields in science, while not without its faults, has 
been the most important single factor in the rcmarksble 
expansion of oui knowledge. Against the diaadvantagw 
in a loss of breadth and harmony there is the compensatory 
benefit of a greater accuracy in the application of know- 
ledge in specialism, as is well illustrated in the cultivation 
of special branches of practice. Diseases of the skin, of 
the eye, of the ear, of the throat, of the teeth, diseaan of 
women, and of children are now studied and [inictised 
by men who devote all Uiuir time to one liiiut«d fidd o( 
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work. WHle not without minor evik, this custom 
yielded some of the great triumphs of the ptofessioQ. 
Dentistry, ophthalmology, and gynaecology 
which have been brought to a atate of comparative per- 
fection, and very largely by the labours of American physi- 
cians. In the last-named branch the blessings which have 
oeen brought to suffering women are incalculable, not only 
as regards the minor ailments of life, but in the graver and 
more critical accidenta to which the sex is liable. 

One of the most remarkable and beneficial reforms of 
the nineteenth century has been in the attitude of the pro- 
fession and the public to the subject of insanity, and the 
gradual formation of a body of men in the profession who 
labour to find oat the cause and means of relief of this most 
distreaBiug of all human maladiea. The reform movement 
inaugurated by Tuke in England, by Rush in the United 
States, by THnel and Esquirol in Prance, and by Jacobi 
and Hasae in Germany, has spread to all civilized countries, 
and baa led not only to an amelioration and improvement 
in the care of the insane, but tn a scientific study of the 
subject which has already been productive of much goodi 
In this country, while the treatment of the insane is careful 
and humanitarian, the unfortunate affiliation of insanity 
with pobtics is still in many States a seriotm hindrance 
to progiess. 

It may be interesting to take a glance at the state of 
medicine in this country at tlio opening of the century. 
There were only three Bchoola of medicine, the most im- 
partant of which were the University of Peimsylvania and 
the Harvard. There were only two general lioapitala. 
The medical education was chicly in the hands of the 
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practitionere, who took studenta aa apprentices (or s 
certain number of years. The well-to^io students and 
those wiahiDg a better class of education went to Edin- 
burgh or Loudon. There were only two or three medical 
journals, and very few books had been published in the 
country, and the profession was dependent entirely upon 
translations from the French and upon English works. 
The only medical libraries were in connexion with the 
Pennsylvania HoapttAl and the New York Hospital. The 
leading practitioners in the early years were Roah and 
Physick, in Philadelphia ; Hosack and Mitchill, in New 
York ; and James Jackson and John Collins Warren, in 
Boston. There were throi^hout the country, in smaller 
places, men of great capabilities and energy, such as Nathan 
Smith, the founder of the Medical Schoob of Dartmouth 
and of Yale, and Daniel Drake in Cincinnati. Alter 1S3Q 
a remarkable change took place in the proteasion. owing 
to the leaven of French science brought back from Paris 
by American students. Between 1840 and 1870 thero 
was a great increase in the number of medical schools, bat 
the general standard of education was low — lower, indeed, 
than had ever before been reached in the medical profes- 
sion. The private schools multipUcd rapidly, diplomas 
were given on short two-year sessions, and nothing con* 
tributed more to tlie degeneration of the profeaaion than 
this competition and rivalry between ill-equippe<l medical 
schools. The reformation, which started at Harvard 
shortly after 1870, spread over the entire country, and 
the rapid evolution of the medical school has been one o( 
the most striking phenomena in the history of modicioe in 
the century. University authorities began to apprecute 
236 
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tlie fact that medicine was a great department of know- 
ledge, to be cultivated as a science and promoted as an 
art. Wealthy men felt that in no better way could they 
contribute to the piogrosa of the race than by the estab- 
lishment of laboratories for the study of disease and hospi- 
tals for the care of the sick poor. The benefactions of 
Johns Hopkins, of Sims, of Vanderbilt, of Pierpont Morgan, 
of Stialhcona, of Mount-Stephen, of Payne, and of Le\'i 
C. Lane and others have placed scientific medicine on a 
firm baaia. 

THE GROWTH OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 

Sanitary science, hygiene, or preventive medicine may 
claim to be one of the brightest spots in the history of the 
nineteenth century. Public hygiene was cultivated among 
the Egyptians, and in the Mosaic law it reached a remark- 
able organization. The personal hy^ene of the Greeks 
waa embraced in the sa3ang, " The fair mind in the fair 
body," and the value of exercise and training was Fully 
recognized. The Romans, too, in public and private 
hygiene, were our superiors in the matter of water supply 
and baths. But modem sanitary science has a much 
wither scope and is concerned with the causes of disease 
quite as much as with the conditions under which these 
diseases prevail. The foundations of the science were 
lud in the last century with Jenner's discovery of vaccina- 
tion. Howard, too, had grasped the association of fever 
with overcrowding in the jails, while the possibility of the 
prevention ol scur^'y had been shown by Captain Cook 
and by Six Gilbert Blane. 

237 
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PreventiTe medtcine was a blundering, incomplete 
science until bacteriology opened uoheaid>oI poBsibilities 
for the prevention of disease. Before diseasing some of 
the victories of preventive medicine it will be well to take 
« brief survey of the growth of the following subject : 

SCIENCE OF BACTERIOLOGY 
From the brilliant overthrow by Pasteur, in 1891, and 
by Koch and Cohn, in 1876, of the theory of ^ontaneous 
generation, we may date its modem growth. Wrapped 
up in this theory of spontaneous generation, upon which 
speculation raged centuries before the invention of the 
microscope, lies the history of bacteriology. 

The ancient Greek and Roman philosophers wrestled 
with the question, and very interesting views of the rds- 
tion of germ life to disease are preserved to us in their 
manuscripts. With the invention of the miscroscope we 
can mack the first positive step towards the goal o( to-day. 
A Jesuit priest, Kircher, in 1671, was the first to inveeti- 
gate putrefying meat, milk, and cheese with the crude 
microscope of his day, and left us indefinite remarks con- 
oemiog " very minute living worms " found therein. Four 
years after Kircher a Dutch liaen merchant, Antonioa von 
Leeuwenhoek, by improving the lenses of the microecope, 
saw in rain-water, putrefying fluids, intestinal cooteDts> 
and saliva, minute, moving, living particles, which he 
called " ammalculffi." In medical circles of his day theas 
observations aroused the keenest interest, and the tbeoty 
tliat these " animalcule " might be the cause of ail dJseaae 
waa eagerly diacussed. Plenciz, of Tienna. after maob 
obwrvation of various fluids, patre^riug and otbarwiM, 
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wrote in 1762 that it was his firm belief that the pheno- 
mena of diseases aail the decompoeition of animal fluida 
were wholly caused by these minutfl living tilings. 

Notwithstanding such assertions, from his day on until 
Pasteur, Koch, and Cohn finally proved its misconceptions 
in 1876, the theory of spontaneous generation held the 
upper hand in all discuseions upon the question. 

The stimulus to research aa to the causes of disease 
along the line of bacterial origin did not entirely cease to 
be felt, and the names of Pollender and Davaiue are linked 
together in the first undoubted discovery of micro-organ- 
ijjtns in disease, when the cause of anthrax, a disease of 
cattle, was solved in 1863, Following closely upon Da- 
vaine's rc3earch(?a, the primary causes of wound infection 
were worked out, and to the efforts of the British surgeon 
Lister are due the great advances of modem surgery. 

In rapid succession the presence of bacteria was clearly 
demonstrated in relapsing fever, leprosy, and typhoid 
fever ; but far eclipsing all former discoveries, on account 
of the magnitude of the difficulties encountered and over- 
come, were the brilliant demonstrations of the cause of 
I^H consumption and allied diseases, and that of Asiatic cholera, 
^^Vby Dr. Robert Koch in 1S82 and in 1884 respectively. 
^^P From that time onward imiumerable workers have 
^V satisfied the critical scientific world as to ifae causes of 
^1 pneumonia, diphtheria, tetanus, influenza, and bubonic 
^M plague, besides many diseases of cattle, horses, sheep, and 
other animals and insects. 

Having glanced hastily at the history of bacteriology, 
we may next consider some facts concerning the germs 
ttiamBelvee. What are they ? To the lay mtnd the words 
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poatiaa to the woody fibre of beei. 

Aceofdiog to ibaz obape the bacteria are divided into 
three chief gtonps, called reqwcttrely coed, bacilli, aod 
ipirilla. The eocci are spbencal bodies aad may exiat 
■ingly or in pain, in toaa, in diuten, <x in chains. In 
tbia group we find the snaUest bacteria known, numy of 
them not orer 1-180,000 of an inch in diameter. The 
bacilli are rod-like bodies, varying mnch in size in diSereot 
species and in members of the same specJes. They an 
larger than the cocci, messunng in length tnmi 1-2S,000 
of an inch to 1-4,000, and^m breadth bom 1-125,000 to 
)'I6,000 of an inch. Uany varieties are p o t Hc seed of 
organs of locomotion caUed flagella. 

The spirilla resemble the bacilli, except that Uwy are 
twi8tc<l into corkscrew shapes, or have gently undulating 
outlines. Upon an average Cbey are much longer than 
tlic bacilli, one species being very long, measuring about 
1-000 of an tucb. As seen in the natural state baoteiia 
are (ouiid to be oolonrlcis, but it is by the •{^jUoatioD of 
various aniline dyes that they are usually studied. These 
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minute plantB increase by a simple method of div^ion 
into two equal parts, or by a more complex process of 
forming a seed — tLe so-called spore — which later on de- 
velops into the adult fonn. Under favourable conditions 
they are able to multiply at an enormous rate ; for in- 
stance, it has been calculated that a bacillus, dividing once 
every hour would at the end of twenty-four hours have 
increased to seventeen millions ; and if the divv ion con- 
tinued at the same rate we should find at the end of the 
third day an incalculable number of billions, whose weight 
would be nearly seven thousand five hundred tons I 

But, fortunately for our welfare, nature by various 
means renders the possibility of such a happening entirely 
beyond the slightest chance ot realization, her greatest 
barrier being the lack of an adequate food supply. 

The distribution in nature of bacteria is well-nigh uni- 
versal, occurring as they do in the air we breathe, the 
water and milk we drink, upon the exposed surfaces of 
man and animals, and in their intestinal tracts, and in 
the soil to a depth of about nine feet. But it has been 
DOt«d that at very high altitodes and in glacier ice none 
exist, while in the Arctic regions and at sea far from land 
their numbers are very few. 

The conditions governing their growth involve many 
complex problems, but a few ot the chief factors concerned 
are moisture, air, food, temperature, ,ind light. All bac- 
teria must have moisture, else they die sooner or later, 
the period of survival depending upon the hardness of 
the species, and none can multiply without it, A supply 
of air is by no means essential to all germs. To some it is 
Absolutely necesBary, and such germs are called aerobes. 
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To others air b wholly detrimental, aod they constttate 
the anaerobes, while to the majority of bacteria air sapply 
ifl a matter of indiSerence, and in conseqaeoce they are 
grouped under the term facultative anaerobes. 

The food supply of many consists of dead »nimal and 
vegetable materials, a few require living tiasaes, wIuIg « 
small number can exist wholly upon mineral salta, or even 
the nitrogen of the air. The lowest temperature at whieti 
some bacteria can multiply is the freering-poJnt of water, 
and the highest 170 d^rees Fahrenheit. However, tlie 
average range of temperature suitable to the majority lies 
between 60 and 104 degrees Fahrenheit, 98 2-5 degrees 
Fahrenheit being the most suitable for the growth of 
disease-producing germs. Light, ordinarily diffused day- 
light, or its absence, is a matter of no moment to moot 
germs, but direct sunlight is a destroyer of all bacteria. 

The study of the life histories of these diminutive plants 
eicites the wonder of those who make observations upon 
them. It is truly mar\'ellouB to know that these bacteria 
can accomplish in their short lives of possibly a few hoon 
or days feats which would baffle the cleverest of cbenuata 
if given years of a lifetime to work upon. They give to 
the fanner the good quality of his crops, to the dairyman 
superior butter and cheese ; they assist in large me«sare 
in freeing our rivers and lakes from harmful poilutiona. 
Here it should be strongly emphasized that those bacteria 
which cause disease are only of a few species, all others con- 
tributing to our welfare in countless ways- 

Quite as astonishing is the discovery that witlun the 
root-knobs of pease and beans live bacteria which hf 
splitting up mineral salta containing nitrogen, and by 
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absorbing nitrogen from the air, give it over to tbe plant 
BO that it is enabled to grow luxuriantly, whereas, with- 
out their presence, the tiller of the soil might fertilize the 
ground in vain. It is quite possible that not alone pease 
and beanB, hut all grasses and plants and trees depend 
upon the presence o£ such germs for their very existence, 
which in turn supply man and animals with tbeir means 
of existence. Hence we see that these nitrifying bacteria, 
as they are called, if swept out of existence, would be the 
cause of cessation of all life upon the globe. And arguing 
backward, one prominent authority states it as his belief 
that the first of all life on this earth were those lowly forms 
of plants which only required the nitrogen of air or salts 
to enable them to multiply. 

Limiting observation now to the sphere of medicine, 
it will be readily perceived that the presence of bacterial 
life in a causative relation to disease is an object of para- 
mount regard. The following paragraphs will briefly treat 
of the diseasea associated with micro-organisms and tbe 
common modes of Infection in each, the cham of events 
subsequent to an infection, and the possibilities of protec- 
tion or cure by means of substances elaborated in the body 
of an invidiual or animal recently recovered from an in- 
fectious disease ; 

Anthrax. — A disease chiefly of cattle and sheep, occa- 
Btonaliy of man, is caused by the BacHlua atUhracis, dis- 
covered in 1849-50 by Pollender and Davaine. It enters 
tbe body through abrasions of the skin, by inhalation of 
the spores, or soeds, into tbe lungs, or by swallowing in- 
fected material. 

Leproifij. — This disease is caused by a bacillus Koown 

\ 
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aa BaotUut leprae, which was discovered by Hanaeo in 
1879. It is doubtful if it has been grown outside the body. 
It is supposed to enter by abrasions of the skiii, but it is ven 
feebly contagious, notwithstanding popular ideas a 
supposedly highly contagious nature. 

Tubereulosis.-'A]! forma of this disease, among which I 
ordinary consumption, are caused by a bacillus closely 
resembling that of leprosy. It was discovered by Koch in 
1880-82, and named Bacillus tijterculoeis. The ways of 
infection are by inhaling the dried sputum of consumptives, 
drinking infectfld cow's milk, or eating infected meat. 

Typhoid Fever. — A disease of human beings only. Eberih 
in 1880 discovered the germ causing It and called it Bacillut 
typhosus. It gains entrance to our bodies chiefly in the 
milk and water we drink, which comes from infected 
sources ; a rarer method is by inhalation of infected air. 

Diphtheria. — A disease of human beings chiefly. It I 
caused by a bacillus which was described in 1883-84 1 
Elebs and LoefBer, and is known aa Bacillus dvpUht 
or Klebs-Loeffler bacillus. Its mode of entry is by inhi 
infected air, or by drinking or eating infected milk or Io< 

Cholera. — ^This disease is peculiar to human beings, 
native home is on the banks of the river Ganges in India, 
where Koch in 1684 was able to isolate its causative spi> 
rillum. Man is infected by drinking contamiiiat«d water 
or by contact. 

Lockjaw, or T&anus. — ^Afflicts men, horses, and dop. 
The Bacillus tetani is the most deadly of all known bacteria. 
It caters the body by wounds, It was discovered in 1884 
by Nicolaier. 

Infiuenxa, or the 0rip.— Caused by one of th« a 
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known bacilli; discovered in 1892 by Canon and Pleifier. 
Infection spreads by the scattering about by air-currenta 
of tlie dried nasal and bronchial seoretion of thoae snar- 
ing from the disease, and its portal of entry is by the nose 
and bronchial tubes. 

Pneumonia. — Caused by a coccus which grows in pairs 
and small chaina. It entera the body by means of the 
respiratory tract. It is present in the saliva of twenty pr 
cent, of healthy persona. Proved by Frankel in 1886 to be 
the cause of this disease. 

Bvbonic Plague. — In 1894 Kitasato and Teram isolated 
a small bacillus in a large number of cases and proved It to 
be the cause. It enters the body by means of wounds of 
the skin, and through bites of fleas from infected rata, 
which arc said to be one of the chief factors in spreading 
this dread malady. 

YeUow Fever. — The cause of this disease is still under 
discuesion. 

Such are a few of the infectious diseases which we can 
readily attribute to the presence of definit« micro-organ- 
isms in respective cases. But strange as it may seem, the 
most typical of all infectious diseases, small-pos, scarlet 
fever, measles, and hydrophobia, have as yet not yielded 
up their secrela. This is possibly due to the minute size 
of the micro-oi^anisms concemefl, which make it beyond 
the power of the best microscope to demonstrate them. In 
this connexion it has recently been shown by Roux and 
Nocard that in the case of the disease known as pleuro- 
pncumonia of cattle the causative agent ia so very small 
as just to be barely visible. Again, it ia quit* possible 
that these diseases may be caused by Hving things we know 
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nothing about, which may be quite diaaimilsr from tl 
bact«ria. 



INFECTION-ITS PROCESSES AND RESULTS 

In the foregoing list of diaeaaes associated with specific 
bacteria, attention has been drawn to the conunon modes 
of infection, or, as they are technically called, "portaU 
of entry," and it now remains to touch upon the main 
factors, processes, and results following upon the entry 
into the body of such disease-producing microbes. 

It is a well-known tact that the nonnal blood has of 
it«elf to a considerable extent the power of killing germs 
which may wander into it through various channeU. 
Likewise the tissue cells of the body in general show similar 
action depending upon the different cell groups, state of 
health, general robustness, and period of life. The germ- 
killing power varies in different individuals, though each 
may be quite healthy. Considered as a whole, this power 
possessed by the body against gern» is known as " general 
reaistance." And when by any means this power of 
resistance is lost or diminished, we run grave risks of 
incurring disease. 

Granted a case of infection, let us now trace up briefly 
what occurs. Between the period when the bacteria gain 
a lodgment and that in which the disease assumes a notice- 
able form, the patient simply feeb out of sorts. It is 
during this stage that the blood and tissues are deeply 
engaged in the attempt to repel theattacksof the invading 
microbes. 

With varying speed the germs multiply thicmgfaout fcha 
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body generally, or may be at first localized, or even, as in 
lock]ftw, remain localized throughout the entire diaeaae. 
Multiplying in the tissues, they generate in increasing 
amotmta their noidous poisons, which soon cause profound 
cbaDges throughout the body ; the patient becomes de- 
cidedly ill, and shows the signs of an unmistakable infection. 

Does the body now give up the fight entirely ? No ; 
on the contrary, the white blood-cells, the wandering cells, 
and the cells of the tissues most afTected still carry on an 
unequal fight. From the lymphatic glands and spleen, 
armies of white cells rush to the fray and attempt to eat 
up and destroy the foe, but possibly in vain ; the disease 
runs its course, to end either in death or recovery. 

How, then, in cases of recovery, are the microbes finally 
overcome 1 

This question involves many complex processes which 
at present are by no means thoroughly understood, but 
we will concern ourselves with the simple principles. 

It has been previously mentioned that once the bacterift 
get a good foothold the body is subjected to the action of 
generated poisons, which arc known as toxins. They give 
rise to such symptoms as loss of appetite, headache, fever, 
pains and aches, and even a state of stupor or unconscious- 
ness. In addition to the active warfare of the white blood- 
cells, groups of cells throughout the body, after recovering 
from the first rude shock of the toxins, begin to tolerate 
their presence, then effect a change m the chemical con- 
stitution of the toxins, and finally elaborate substances 
which antagomze the toxins and destroy their action alto- 
gether, thus lending aid to the warrior cells, which at last 
overcome the invading microbes. Recovery is brought 
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about, and a more or leas permanent degree of Immunity 
against the special form of disease ensues. 

Now if we could use these antagonizing substanoefl, or, 
as they are called, antitoxins, upon other men or aninuUB 
sick with a similar disease, would their bodies be at oooe 
strengthened to resist and finally overcome the disease 1 
Yes, in a certain majority of cases they would, and this is 
exactly what scientific observers have noted, worked out, 
and have successfully applied. A new art in the healing 
of disease, which is spoken of broadly as serum-tberapy, 
or medication by curative or protective serums, has thus 
been discovered. 

The first observers in this new field were Pasteur and 
Raynaud in France in 1877-78, and Salmon and Smith in 
this country in 1886, Raynaud, by injecting serum from 
a calf which had had an attack of cow-pox, prevented the 
appearance of the disease in a calf freshly inoculated with 
the virulent material of the disease. Pasteur, by using 
feebly infective germs of fowl cholera, conferred immunity 
upon healthy fowls against the disease, and was able to 
cure those which were ill. Salmon and Smith injected 
small and repeated amounts of the elaborated toxins or 
poisons of the bacillus of bog cholera into healthy vwine, 
and were able to confer immunity upon them. 

However, it was not until Behring in L892 annonooed 
his discovery of an antitoxin serum for diphtheria, along 
with an undisputed proof of its value in treatment, that 
the attention of the scientific world was finally aroused 
and stimulated to the appreciation of tJie great poaabilitiet 
of serum -therapy. 

Strange as it may seem, much oppoaitioa arose to tliia 
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aew method of treatment, not alone from the lay portions 
of the community, but even from the ranks of the medical 
professioD iteelf. This opposition was due in part to mis- 
conceptions of the principles involved in the new doctrine, 
and in pert to the falsely philanthropic prejudices of the 
pseudo-scientific sections of both parties. But by the 
persevering work of the enthusiastic believers in serum- 
therapy, positive conviction has now replaced misconcep- 
tion and prejudice in the minds of the majority of it« 
former opponents. 

The accumulation of statistical evidence, even where all 
Allowance is made for doubtful methods of compilation, 
show^ that the aggregate mortality of diphtheria has been 
rednced fully fifty per cent, since the introduction of anti- 
toxic treatment by Behring in 1892. 

Since the method of preparation of the commercial 
diphtheria antitoxia illustrates the general principles 
involved in the search for the production of curative or 
protective serums for infectious diseases in general, a sum- 
mary of the steps in its manufacture will now be pven. 

A race of diphtheria bacilli, which has been found to 
yield a poison of great virulence in alkaline beef broth, is 
grown for a week or ten days m this mediimi. The toxin 
is then separated and its virulence exactly determined. It 
is preserved in sterile receptacles for immediate or future 
use. The next step is the inoculation of a suitable animal 
with the toxin. Of all animals the horse has been found 
to meet nearly every requirement. Such an animal, in a 
state of perfect health, receives an injection of twenty 
cubic centimetres of toxin, along with ten or fifteen of 
standard antitoxb, beneath the skin of the neck or lore- 
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The lock has been turned. The door standa partly open, 
and we are permitted a glimpse of the future possibilitiea 
to be attained in the great fight against disease. 

PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 

The following are some of the diseases which have been 
remaikablj controlled through preventive medicine : 

SmaS-pox. — While not a scourge of the firat rank, like 
the plague or cholera, at the outset of the nineteenth cen- 
tury variola was one of the most prevalent and dreaded of 
all diseases. Few reached adult life without an attack. 
To-day, though outbreaks still occur, it is a disease tho- 
roughly controlled by vaccination. The protective power 
of the inoculated cow-pox is not a fixed and couetant 
quantity. The protection may be for life, or it may last 
only for a year or two. The all-important fact is this : 
That efficiently vaccinated persons may be exposed with 
impunity, and among large bodies of men (e.g., the Ger- 
man army), in which revaccination is practised, small-pox 
is unknown. Of one hundred vaccinated persons exposed 
to small-pox, possibly one might take the disease in a mild 
form ; of one hundred unvaccinated persons so exposed, 
one alone might escape — from twenty-five to thirty would 
die. To be efficient, vaccination must be carried out 
systematicaUy, and if all the inhabitants of this country 
were revaccinated at intervals small-pox would disappear 
(as it has from the German army), and the necessity tor 
vaccination would cease. The difficulty arises from the 
constant presence of an unvaccinated remnant, by which 
the diBease is kept alive. The Montreal experience in 1885 
ia ui object-lesson never to Ik forgotten. 
261 
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For eight or ten years vacdostioo bad been ne^ected, 
pftrticolaiiy among the Freocb-Canadiana. Oo Febmaij 
28, 1885, a Pollm&n cai amdoctor, who eame from Chicago, 
where the disease had be«n slightly prevalent, was ad- 
mitted into the H6te] Dieo. Isolation was not earned 
out, and on the Ist of April a eervant in the hospital died 
o( small-pox. Following her death the authorities of the 
hoapital sent to theii bomea all patients wbo presented no 
symptoms of the disease. Like fire in dry grass, the con- 
tagion spread, and within nine months there died ol small- 
pox three tbouaaod one hnndred and sixty-four peraotu. 
It mined the trade of the city tor the winter, and cost 
millions of dollars. There are no reasonable obj«ctk»ia 
to vaccination, which ia a simple process, by wtuch a mild 
and barmleaa disease is introduced. The use of the anhnal 
vaccine does away with the possibility of introdaction of 
other diaorden, such as syphilis. 

Tijfhui FevfT. — Until the middle of the nineteenth oen- 
tury this disease prevailed widely in most of the large 
cities, particularly in Europe, and also in jails, ahipa, 
hospitals and camps. It was more widely spread than 
typhoid fever and much more fatal. Morcluson remarks 
of it that a complete history of ita ra%'agea would bo the 
history of Europe during the past three centuries and a 
half. Not one of the acute infections seems to have be«o 
more dependent upon fUth and unsanitary conditioos.- 
Witb the gradual introduction of drainage and a good 
water iiupply, and the relief of overcrowding, the diseasB 
has almost entirely disappeared, and is rarely mentMnad 
now in the bilhi of mortality, except in a few of tho larger 
and more unsanitary citieti. The following figurm iUna- 
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trate what has been done in England within sixty yean : 
In 1838 in England twelve hundred and twenty-eight per- 
sons died of (ever (typhus and typhoid) per million of 
living. Twenty years Iat€r the figures were reduced to 
nine hundred and eighteen ; in 187S to three hundred and 
six of typhoid and to thirty-six of typhus fever. In 1892 
only one hundred and thirty-seven died of typhoid lever 
and only three of typhus per million living ! 

Tjfphoid Fever. — While preventive medicine can claim 
a great victory in this disease also, it b less brilliant, since 
the conditions which favour ita prevalence are not those 
specially relating to overcrowding as much aa to imperfect 
water supply and the contamination of certain essential 
foods, as milk. It has been repeatedly demonstrated that, 
with a pure water supply and perfect drainage, typhoid 
fever almost disappears from a city. In Vienna, after the 
introduction of good water, the rate of mort.ality from 
typhoid fever fell from twelve per ten thousand of the 
inhabitants to about one. In Munich the fall was still 
more remarkable ; from above twenty-nine per ten thou- 
sand inhabitants in 1867 it fell to about one per ten thou- 
sand in 1887. That tvphoid fever in this country is still 
a very prevalent disease depends mainly upon two facts : 
First, not only is the typhoid bacillus very resistant, but it 
may remain for a long time in the body of a person after 
recovery from typhoid fever, and such persons, in apparent 
good health, may be a source of contamination. With 
manyof tbeconditions favouring the persistence and growth 
of the bacillus outride the body we aie not yet familiar. 
The experience in the Spanish-American War illustrates 
how dangerous is the cooceol.ration together of hirga 
2&3 
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numbers ot individuala. But, Bocondly, the 
factor in the widespread prevalence of typhoid fever in 
the United States, particularly in country districts, is 
the absence of anything like efficient rural sanitation. 
Many countries have yet to iearn the alphabet of sanita- 
tion. The chief danger rcsidte from the impure water 
supplies of the smaller towns, while the local house epi- 
demics arc due to infected wells, and the milk outbreaks 
due to the infection of dairy farms. 

The importance of scrupulously guarding the sources of 
supply was never better illustrated than in the weU-knowu 
and oft-quoted epidemic in PIvmouth, Pennsylvania. The 
town, with a population of eight thousand, was in part 
Kupplicd with drinking-water from a reservoir fed hy a 
mountain-stream. During January, February, and March, 
in n cottage by the side of and at a distance of from sixty 
to eighty feet from this stream, a man was ill with tvphoid 
fever. The attendanta were in the habit at night of thnm- 
ing out the ovacuations on the ground towards the stre 
During these months the ground was frozen and cov< 
with snow. In the latter part of March and early in A 
there was coniderable rainfall and a thaw, in whicf] 
large part of the three months' accumulation of discbw 
was washed into the brook not sixty feet distant. At t 
\ery time of this thaw the patient had numerous and 
copious discharges. About the 10th of April oosea of 
typhoid fever broke out in the town, appearing for a t 
at the rate of fifty a day. In all about twelve hoi 
were attacked. An immense majority of the com 
the part of the town which received water froiii the u 
naorvoir. 
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The Q3fi of boiled water and of ice made from diabilled 
water, the Bysteiuatic inapection of dairies, the scrupulous 
supervision of the boutccs from which the water la obtained, 
an efficient system of sewage removal, and, above all, the 
most scrupulous care ou the part of physicians and of 
nurses in the disinfection of the discbarges of typhoid fever 
patients — these are the [actors necessary to reduce to a 
minimum the incidence of typhoid fever. 

Cholera.— One of the great scourges of the nineteenth 
century made inroads into Europe and America from 
India, its native home. Wc have, however, found out 
the genn, found out the conditions under which it lives, 
and it b not likely that it will ever again gain a foothold 
in this country or Great Britain. Since the last epidemic, 
1873, the disease, though brought to this country on several 
occasions, has always been held in check at the port of 
entry. It is communicated almost entirely through in- 
fected water, and the virulence of an epidemic in any city 
is in direct proportion to the imperfection of the water 
Bupply. This was shown in a remarkable way in the 
■Bamburg epidemic of 1892. In Altona, which had a filtra- 
tion plant, there were only five hundred and sixteen cases, 
many of them refugees from Hamburg. Hamburg, where 
the unaltered water of the Elbe was used, had some eighteen 
thousand cases, with nearly eight thousand deaths. 

YtUme Fever. — The cause of this disease is still under 
discussion. It has an interest to us in this country from 
tt6 continued prevalence in Cuba, and from the fact that at 
itervals it makes inroads into the Southern States, cauung 
eetious commercial loss. The history of the disease in the 
other West India islands, particularly Jamaica, indicates 
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tli« steps which mast be taken for its pieventioo. For- 
merly jtUow fever was as fatal a scourge in them as it is 
to^r in Cuba. By an efficient system of BanitatioQ it 
has been aboUahed. The same can be done (and will be 
done) in Cuba within a few years, General Wood baa 
already pointed out the way in the cleansing of Santiago. 

The PlagtM. — One of the most remarkable facts in 
connexion with modem epidemics baa been tbo revival 
of the bubonic plague, the most dreaded of ali the great 
infections. Daring the nineteenth century the disease in 
Europe has been confined almost exclusively to Turkey 
and Southern Europe. Since 1894, when it appeared 
at Hong Kong, it has gradually spread, and there have 
been outbipaks of terriblpi severity in India. It has ex- 
tended to certain of the Mediterranean ports, and during 
the past summer it reached Glasgow, where there baa 
been a small outbreak. On Ihia benusphere there have 
been small outbreaks in certain of the South American 
porfat, cases have been brought to New York, and there 
have been to November I twenty-one cases among the 
Chinese in San Fraociscoj Judging from the readiness 
with which it has been checked and limited in Australia, 
and in particular the facility with which the recent out- 
break in Glasgow has been stamped uut, there is very 
little risk that plague will ever assume the proportioos 
which gave to it iti terrible reputation as the " black 
death" of the Middle Ages, ka I have already men- 
tioned, the germ is known, and prophylactic inocolatjons 
have been made on a large scale in India, with a certain 
meaBurc of success. 
Tvberculimi. — In all communities the wAvfe fiofot, 
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as Oliver Wendell Hultues calls it, takes the first rank 
us a killing disease. It has been estimated that of It 
one bundled and twenty thousand people die yearly in 
this country. In all mortaUty bills tubcrculoaifl of the 
lungs, or consumption, heads the list, and when to this 
u added tuberculosis of the other organs, the number 
swells to such an extent that this disease equals in fatabty 
all the other acute infective diaeaaea combined, if we 
leave out pneamonla. Leas than twenty years ago we 
knew little or nothing of the cause of the disease. It 
was belie\'ed to be largely hereditary. Koch discovered 
the germ, and with this have come the possibilities of 
Umiting its ravages. 

The following points with reference to it may be stated : 
In a few very rare instances the disease Is transmitted 
from parent to child. In a large proportion of all csaes 
the disease ia "caught." The germs are widely dis- 
tributed through the sputum, which, when dry, becomes 
dust, and is blown about in all directions. Tubercle 
bacilli have been found in the dust of atreeta, houses, 
hospital wards, and much-frequented places. A single 
Individual may discharge from the lungs countless myriads 
of germs in the twenty-four hours. Dr. Nuttall esti- 
mated from a patient in the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
who bad only moderately advanced consumption, that 
from one and a half to four and a third billions of germs 
were thrown off in the twenty-four hours. The con- 
sumptive, as has been well stated, Is almost hannless, 
and only becomes harmful through bad habits. The 
germs are contained In the sputum, which, when dry, 
is widely scattered In the form of dust, and constitutes 
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the great medium for the tranBmtasion of the disease.- 
If expectorated into a handkerchief, the sputum dries 
quickly, particularly if it is put into the pocket or under 
the pillow. The beard or moustache of a consumptive is 
smeared with the germs. Even iii the most careful the 
hands are apt to be soiled with the germs, and in those 
who are dirty and careless the furniture and matoriala 
which they handle readily become infected. Where 
the dirty habit prevails of spitting on the floor, a 
room, or the entire house, may contain numbers of 
germs. In the majority of all cases the infeotaon 
tuberculosis is by inhalation. This is showu by 
frequency with which the disease is met in the li 
and the great prevalence of tuberculosis in institutions 
in which the residents are restricted in the matter of 
fresh air and a free, open life. The disease preA-aila 
specially in cloisters, in jails and in asylums. Infection 
through milk is also possible ; it is doubtful whether 
the disease is transmitted through meat. So widespread 
are the germs that post-mortem examination haa shown 
that a very large number of persona show slight signs 
of the disease who have never during lite presented any 
eyniptoms ; in fact, some recent investigations would 
indicate that a very large proportion of all persona at 
the age of forty have somewhere in their bodies slight 
tuberculous lesions. This shows the importance of the 
individual predisposition, npon which the older writeis 
laid BO much stress, and the impartance of muntwiuig 
the nutrition at its majcimum. 

One of the most remarkable features of modem pro- 
tective medicine is the widespread interest that has been 
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aroused in the cruaade against tuberculosis. What has 
already been accompliabed warrants the belief that the 
hopes of even the moat enthiisiastiG may be realized. A 
positive decline in the prevalence of the disease has been 
shown in many of the larger cities during the past t«n 
yeara. In Massachusetts, which has been a hot-bed of 
tabcrculoeia loi many years, the death-rato has fallen 
from forty-two per ten thousand inhabitants in 1853 to 
twenty-one and eight-tenths per ten thousand inhabitants 
in 1895. In the city of Glasgow, in which the records 
have been very carefully kept, there has been an extra- 
ordinary fall in the death-rate from tuberculosis, and the 
recent statistics of New York City show, too, a similar 
remarkable diminution. 

In fighting the disease our chief weapons are ; First, 
education of the public, particularly of the poorer classes, 
who do not fully appreciate the chief danger in the disease. 
Secondly, the compulsory notification and registration 
of all caaes of tuberculosis. The importance of this 
relates chiefly to the very poor and improvident, from whom 
after all, cornea the greatest danger, and who should be 
under constant surveillance in order that these dangers 
may be reduced to a nunimum. Thirdly, the foundation 
in suitable localities by the city and by the State of 
sanatoria for the treatment of early cases of the disease. 
Fourthly, provLsion for the chronic, incurable cases in 
special hospitals. 

Diphtheria. — Since the discovery of the germ of ihii 
disease and our knowledge of the conditions of its trans- 
sion, and the discovery of the antitoxin, there has 
D a great reduction in its prevalence and an equally 
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remarkable redaction in the mortality. Hie more carehil 
isolation of the sick, the thorough disinfection of tlie 
clothing, the rigid scrutiny of the milder caara of thioot 
disorder, a more stringent sorveillaace in the period of 
convalescence, and the roDtine examination of the throats 
of Bchool-cliildren — these axe the eaaential tneaeuree 
by which the prevalence of the disease has been very 
markedly dinuniahed. The great danger is in the mtld 
cases, in which the disease has perhaps not been suspected, 
and in which the child may be walking about and even 
going to school. Such patients are often a source of 
widespread infection. The careful attention given by 
mothers to teeth and mouth of children is also an important 
factor. In children with recurring attacks of tonsillitiB, 
in whom the tonsils are enlarged, the organs should be 
removed. Through these measures the incidence of the 
disease has been very greatly reduced. 

Ptwumonia.— While there has been a remarkable 
diminution in the prevalence of a large number of all the 
acute infections, one disease not only holds its own, but 
seems even to have increased in its virulence. In the 
mortality bills, pneumonia is an easy second, to tuber- 
culosis; indeed, in many cities the deatli-rate is now higher 
and it has become, to use the phrase of Bunyan, " the 
Captain of the men of death." It attacks particularly 
the intemperate, the feeble, and the old. though every year 
a large number of robust, healthy Individuals succumb. 
80 frequent is pneumonia at advanced periods of li[« that 
to die of it has been said to be the natural end of otd nuni 
in this country. In many n-ays, too, it is a satisfactory 
, if one may ofvt such an exprewioo. It is not 
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associated with much pain, except at the onaet, the battle 
ia brief and short, and a great many old persons suociimb 
to it easily and peacefully. 

We know the cause of the disease ; we know only too 
weU it« symptoma, but the enormous fatality (from twenty 
to twenty-five pet cent,) speaks only too plainly of the 
futility of our means of cure, and yet in no disease has 
there been so great a revolution in treatment. The 
patient ia no longer drenched to death with drugs, or 
bled to a point where the resisting powers of nature are 
eicliausted. We are not without hope, too, that in the 
future an antidote may be found to the toxins of thedisease, 
and of late there have been introduced several measures of 
great value iu supporting the weakness of the heart, a 
special danger in the old and debilitated. 

Hydrophobia. — Rabies, a remarkable, and in certain 
countries a widespread, disease of animals, when trans- 
mitted to a man by the bite of rabid dogs, wolves, etc.; 
is known aa hydrophobia. The specific germ ia unknown, 
but by a series of brilliant observations Pasteur showed 
(1) that the poison has certain fixed and peculiar properties 
in connexion with the nervous system ; (2) that susceptible 
animals could be rendered refractory to the disea^, or 
incapable of taking it, by a certain method of inoculation ; 
and (3) that an animal unprotected and inoculated with 
a dose of the virus sufficient to cause the disease may, by 
the injection of proper anti-rabic treatment escape. 
Supported by these facta, Past«ur began a system of treat- 
ment of hydrophobia in man, and a special institute waa 
founded in Paris for the purpose. When carried out 
promptly the trpatment is successful in i 
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majority of all caBee, and the mortality in persons bitteji 
by aoiniala proved to be rabid, who have aubBeqnently 
had the anti-rabic treatment, haa been reduced to kss 
than one-half per cent. The diseaae may be stamped 
out in doga by careful quarantine of suspected amniab 
and by a thoroughly carried out muzzling order. 

Malaria. — Among the moat remarkable of modern 
discoveries is the cause of malarial fever, one of the great 
maladies of the world, and a prime obstacle to the settle- 
ment of Europeans in tropical regions. Uutil 1880 the 
cause was quite obscure. It waa known that the diaeaae 
prevailed chiefly in marshy districts, in the autumn, and 
that the danger of infection waa greatest in the evening 
and at night, and that it waa not directly contaf^ons. 
In 1880 a French army surgeon, Laveran, diacovered in 
the red blood-corpuacles small bodies which have proved 
to be the specific germ of the disease. They are not 
bacteria, but little animal bodies resembling the amieba 
— tiny httle portions of protoplasm. The parasite in ita 
earliest form is a small, clear, ring-shaped body inside 
the red blood-corpuscle, upon which it leeda, gradually 
increasing in size and forming within itself blackish grains 
out of the colouring matter of the corpuscle. When th« 
little parasite reaches a certain size it begins to divide 
or multiply, and an enormous number of these breaking 
up at the same time give ufl poison in the blood, which 
causes the paroxysms of fever. Duimg what is known 
as the chill, in the intermittent fever, for eicample, one can 
always find tliese dividing parasites. Several difterent 
forms of the paraaitea have been found, corresponding to 
difieient varietiea of malaria. ParasitM of a verr a 
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nature exist abiindaDtlj in birds, Ross, an army Burgeoa 
in India, found that the spread of Una parasite from bird 
to bird was efiect«d througb the intervention of the 
moaquito. The parasites reach maturity in certain cells 
of the coatA of the stomach of these insects, and develop 
into peculiar thread-like bodiea, many of which ultimately 
reach the salivary glands, from which, aa the insect bites, 
they paaa with the secretion of the glands into the wound. 
From this as a basis, numerous observers have worked 
out the relation of the mosquito to malaria in the human 
subject. 

Briefly stated, the disease ia transmitted chiefly by 
certain varieties of the mosquito, particularly the Ano- 
pheles. The ordinary Cidex, which is present chiefly in 
the Northern States, does not convey the disease. The 
Anopkdea sucks the blood from a person infected with 
malaria, takes in a certain number of parasites, which 
undergo development in the body of the insect, the final 
outcome of which ia numerous small, thread-like struc- 
tures, which are found in numbers in the salivary glands. 
From this point, when the mosquito bites another in- 
dividual, they paaa into his blood, infect the system, 
and in this way the disease is transmitted. Two very 
striking experiments may be mentioned. The Italian 
observers have repeatedly shown that Anopketeg which 
have sucked blood from patients suSering from malaria, 
when sent to a non-malarial region, and there allowed 
to bite perfectly healthy per&ons, have transmitted the 
disease. But a very crucial experiment was made a 
short time ago. Mosquitoes which had bitten malarial 
patients in Italy were sent to London and there allowed 
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to bite Mr. Manson, son of Dr. Manson, who really sag- 
gested the mosquito theory of malaria. This gentle- 
man had not lived out of England, and there is no acutn 
malaria in London, He had been a perfectly healthy, 
strong man. In a few days following the bites of the 
infected mosquitoes he bad a typical attack of malarial 
fever. 

The other experiment, though of a different character, 
is quite as convincing. In certain regions about Rome, 
in the Campania, malaria is &o prevalent that in the 
autumn almost every one in the district is attacked, 
particularly if he ia a new-comer. Dr. Sambron and a 
friend lived in this district from June I to September I, 
1900. The test was whether they could live in this exceed- 
ingly dangerous climate for the three months without 
catching malaria, if they used stringent precautjona 
against the bites of moaquitoes. For this purpose the 
hut in which they lived was thoroughly wired, and they 
slept with the greatest care under netting, Both of these 
gentlemen at the end of the period had escaped the disease. 

The importance of these studies cannot be overestimated. 
They explain the relation of malaria to marshy distncta, 
the seasonal incidence of the diseaae, the nocturnal infection, 
and many other hitherto obscure problems. More important 
still, they point out clearly the way by which malaria 
may be prevented : First, the recognition that any 
individual with malaria is a source of danger in a com- 
munity, so that he must be thoroughly treated with 
quinine ; secondly, the importance of the draining of 
maishy districts and ponds in which mosquitoes breed ; 
and, thirdly, that even in the most infected regions personi 
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may escape the disease by living in thoronghly protected 
boQsea, ID this way escaping the bites of mosquitoes. 

Venereal Diseases. — These, continue to embarraBS the 
social economist and to perplex and distress the profession. 
The misery and ill-health which they cause are inc^culable, 
and the pity of it in that the cross is not always borne 
by the offender, but innocent women and children share 
the penalties. The gonorrhceal infection, so common, 
and often so little heeded, is a cause of much disease in 
patta other than those first affect«d. Syphilis claims 
ita victims in every rank of life, at every age, and in all 
countries. We now treat it more thoroughly, but all 
attempts to check its ravages have been fruitless. Physicians 
have two important duties : the incessant preaching of 
continence to young men, and scrupulous care, in every 
case, that the disease may not be a source of infection 
to others, and that by thorough treatment the patient 
may be saved from the serious late nervous manifestations. 
We can also urge that in the interests of public health 
venereal diseases, like other infections, shall be subject 
to supervision by the State. The opposition to measures 
tending to the restriction of these diseases is most natural : 
on the one baud, from women, who feel that it is an 
aggravation of a shocking injustice and wrong to their sex ; 
on the other, from those who feel the moral guilt in a legal 
recognition of the evil. It is appalling to contemplate 
the frightful train of miseries which a single diseased 
woman may entail, not alone on her associates, but on 
sccfes of the iimocent — whose bitter cry should make the 
opponents of legislation feel that any measures of reatric- 
tion, any measures of registration, would be. preferable 
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to the present disgraceful condition, wlticb makes of » 
Christiaa cities open brothels and allows the purest iiomes 
to be invaded by the most loathsome of all diseasee. 

Le^osy. — Since the discovery of the germ of this 
terrible disease systematic eSorts have been made to 
improve the state of ita victims and to promote the study 
of the conditions under which the disease prevails. The 
English Leprosy Commission has done good work in 
calling attention to the widespread prevalence of the 
disease in India and in the East. In this country leprosy 
has l)een introduced into San Fransisco by the Chioeee. 
and into the North-western States by the Nomregiana, 
and there are foci of the disease in the Southern States, 
particularly Louisiana, and in the province of New Bruna- 
wick. The problem has an additional interest since the 
annexation of Hawaii and the Philippine Islands, in both 
of which places leprosy prevails extensively. By systematic 
measures of inspection and the segregation of aSected 
individuals the disease can readily be held in check- It 
is not likely ever to increase among native Americans, 
or again gain such a foothold as it had in the Middle 
Ages. 

PuerpeTol Fever. —Perhaps one of the most striking of all 
victories of preventive medicine has been the abuoet total 
abolition of so-called child-be<l fever from the mate 
hospitals and from private practice. In many iustituti 
the mortality after child-birth was five or six per c 
indeed sometimes as high as ten per cent., whereas to-day, 
owing entirely to proper antiseptic precaatiooa, the 
mortality has fallen to three-tenths to four-tenths per cent. 
The reeogoition of the contagiousness of poerporal lever 
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was the moat valuable contribution to medical science 
mftde by Olivet Wendell Holmes. There had been previous 
Huggestioufl by aeveral writers, but his essay on the " Con- 
tagiousness of Puerperal Fever," published in 1843, was 
the first strong, clear, logical statement of the case. Sem- 
melweis, a few years later, added the weight of a large 
practical experience to the aide of the contagiousness, but 
the full recognition of the causes of the diaeaae was not 
reached until the recent antiseptic views had been put into 
practical effect. 

THE NEW SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
The nineteenth century has witnessed a revolution in 
the treatment of disease, and the growth of a new school 
of medicine. The old schools — regular and homtBopathic — 
put their trust in drugs, to give which was the alpha and 
the omega of their practice. For every symptom there 
were a score or more of medicines — vile, nauseous com- 
pounds in one case ; bland, harmless dilutions in the 
other. The characteristic of the New School is firm faith 
in a few good, well-tried drugs, little or none in the great 
mass of medicines stilt in general use. Imperative drugging 
— the ordering of medicine in any and every malady — 
is no longer regarded as the chief function of the doctor. 
Naturally, when the entire conception of the disease was 
changed, there came a corresponding change in our 
therapeutics. In no respect is this more etrilringly shown 
than in our present treatment of fever — say, of the common 
typhoid fever. During the first quarter of the century 
the patients were bted, blistered, purged and vomited, 
and dosed with mercury. aotimoDy, and other compounds 
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to meet special ^n^itoma. Dming tbe second qoartei 
l3ie aamt, with nmtioDs in different ooontnes. After 
18S0 bleediag became less fireqoe&t, and tbe experimoite 
ol the Pans and Vienns sduxib bepn to slake the bdief 
io the coQbti of lenr bjr drugs. Dming the last quarter 
aeaable dortofB Inve leached the ooodiiaiaa that typhoid 
fevw B HOC a disease to be treated with medieinea, bat 
that IB a large pcuportian of aQ caaes diet, ntining and 
bathbg meet the indim tio M . Thsre is sctire, oTBtematic, 
caiefol, watchfol treatment but not with drags. The 
pabhc haa not yet been fofi; educated ta this point, and 
iiwfrm— have aum et im ca to be ofdered for the sake of 
their fanends, and it raiat be con i e aDc d that there are stffl 
in the Tanks oabjuef who would tnnat on a dose o! soma 
Und every few hoora. 

The battle against polj-phannaey, or the use of a 
lafge number of dmgs (of the action of which we know 
little, yet we put them into bodies of the action of which 
we know ]««), has not been fonght to a finish. There 
have been two contribntiog fact^na on the side of progress 
— the remarkable growth of the sceptical spirit fostered 
by Paris, Vienna and Boston phyuciana, and, above all, 
the valuable lesson of homoeopathy, the inSnitemmals 
of which certainly could not do liarm, and ijoite as oertminly 
could not do good ; yet nobody has ever claimed that the 
mortality among homtsopathic practitioners was grsftttt 
than among those of the n^gaUr school. A new school 
ol practitioners has arisen which cares nothing for homoso- 
pathy and less for so-called allopathy, ft seeks to study, 
rationally and scuentilically, the action of drugs, ohl and 
new. [t is more concerned that a physii<iaii shall know 
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how to apply the few great medicinea which all Iiave to ase. 
such as quinine, iron, meicurj, iodide of potassium, opium 
and digitalis, than that ho should employ a multiplicity 
of remedies the action of which is extremely doubtful, 

The growth of scientific pharmacology, by which we 
now have many active principles instead of crude drugs, 
and the discoveiy of the art of making medicines palatable, 
have been of enormous aid in rational practice. There 
is no limit to the possibility of help from the scientific 
inveetigation of the properties and action of drugs. At 
any day the new chemistry may give to us remedies of 
extraordinary potency and of as much usefulness as 
cocaine. There is no reason why we should not even in 
the vegetable world find for certain diseases specdfice 
of virtue fully equal to that of quinine in the malarial 
fevers. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the modem 
treatment of disease is the return to what used to be 
called the natural methods — diet, exercise, bathing and 
massage. There probably never has been a period in 
the history of the profession when the value of diet in 
the prevention and the cure of disease was more fully 
recognized. Dyspepsia, the besetting malady of this 
country, is largely due to improper diet, imperfectly pre- 
pared and too hastily eaten. One of the great lessons to 
be learned is that the preservation of health depends in 
great part upon food weU cooked and carefully eat«n. 
A common cause of ruined digestion, particularly in 
young girls, is the eating of sweets between meals and 
the drinking of the abominations dispensed in the chemists' 
riiopB in the form of ice-cream sodas, etc. Another 
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frequent cause of ruined digeatdon in busini^ss men is 
the hurried meal at the lunch-counter. And a thitd 
factor, most important of all, illuatnites the old maxim, 
that more people are killed by ovbt eating and drinking 
than by the sword. Sensible people have begun to realize 
that alcoholic excesses lead mevitably to impaired health. 
A man may take four or five drinks of whiakey a day, op 
even more, and think perhaps that be transacts his 
business better with that amount of stimulant ; bat it 
only too frequently happens that early in the fifth decade, 
just as business or political success is assured, Bacchus 
hands in heavy bills for payment, in the form of serious 
disease of the arteries or of the liver, or there is a general 
breakdown. With the introduction of light beer there 
haa been not only less intemperance, but a reduction in 
the number of cases of organic disease of the heart, liver 
and stomach caused by alcohol. While temperance in 
the matter of alcoholic drinks is becoming a characteristic 
of Americans, intemperance in the quantity of food taken 
is ahnost the rule. Adults eat far too much, and physicians 
are beginning to recognize that the early degenerations, 
particularly of the arteries and of the kidneys, leading to 
Bright's disease, which were formerly attributed to alcohol 
are dne in large part to too much food. 

NuTsing. — Perhaps in no particular does nineteenth- 
century practice differ from that of the preceding oentorlea 
more than in the greater attention which is given to thu 
personal comfort of the patient and to all the acceasorios 
comprised in the art of nursing. The physician hu in 
the trained nnrsc an as»stant who carries out his direotionB 
with a watchful care, is on the lookout (or dsngcr-ngnala 
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and with accurate notes enables bim to estimate the progress 
of a critical case from hour to hour. The intelligent, 
devoted women who have adopted the profeesion of nuraing, 
are not only in theii ministrations a public benefaction, 
but they Ughten the anxieties which form so large a part 
of the load of the busy doctor. 

Massage mid Hydrotherafy have taken their places 
as moat important measures of relief in many chronic 
conditions, and the latter has been almost universaUy 
adopted as the only safe means of combating the 
high temperatures of the acute fevers. 

Within the past quarter of a century the value of exercise 
in the education of the young has become recognized. 
The increase in the means of taking wholesome out-of-door 
exercise is remarkable, and should show in a few years 
an influence in the reduction of the nervous troubles in 
young persons. The prophylactic benefit of systematic 
exercise, taken in moderation by persona of middle age, 
is very great. Golf and the bicycle have in the past few 
years materially lowered the average mcomes which doctors 
in this country derive from persons under forty. From 
the senile contingent — those above this age — the average 
income has for a time been raised by these exercises, as a 
large number of persons have been injured by taking up 
sports which may be vigorously pursued with safety only 
by those with young arteries. 

Of three departures in the art of healing, brief mention 
may be made. The use of the extracts of certain organs 
(or of the organs themselves) in disease is as old as the 
days of the Romans, but an extraordinary impetus has 
been given to the subject by the discovery of the curative 
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in whom most are confident." That strange compound 
of charlatan aiid philosopher, Paracelsus, encouraged 
his patienU " to have a good faith, a strong imagination, 
and they shall find the effects " (Burton). While we 
doctors often overlook or are ignorant of our own faith- 
cures, we are just a wee bit too sensitive about those per- 
formed outside our ranks. We have never had, and 
cannot expect to have, a monopoly in thia panacea, which 
is open to all, free as the aim, and which may make of 
every one in certain cases, as was the Lacedemonian of 
Homer's day, " a good phjrsician out of Nature's grace." 
Faith in the gods or in the saints cures one, faith in little 
pills another, hypnotic suggestion a third, faith in a plain 
common doctor a fourth. In all ages the prayer of 
faith has healed the sick, and the mental attitude of the 
suppliant seems to be of more consequence than the 
powers to which the prayer is addressed. The cures in 
the temples of ^Esculapius, the miracles of the sainta, the 
remarkable cures of those noble men, the Jesuit mission- 
aries, in this coimtry, the modern miracjes at Lourdes 
and at St. Anne de Beaupre in Quebec, and the wonder- 
workings of the so-called Christian Scientista, are often 
genuine, and must be considered in discussing the founda- 
tions of therapeutics. We physicians use the same power 
every day. If a poor lass, paralyzed apparently, helpless, 
bed-ridden for years, comes to me, having worn out in 
mindi body and estate a devoted family ; if she in a 
ivK weeks or less by faith in me, and faith alone, takes 
up her bed and walks, the saints of old could not have 
done more, St. Aime and many others can scarcely 
to-day do leu. We «njoy, I say, no monopoly tn the faith 
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bosineas. The {uth with which we work, the fkitli, 
indeed, which is available to-day in everyday lile, has 
Ha limitations. It wlEl not raise the dead ; it will not pot 
in a new eye tn plac«o! a bad one (aa it did to an Iroquois 
Indian boy for one of the Jesuit lathers), nor will it cure 
cancer or pneumonia, or knit a bone ; but. in spite of thew 
nineteenth-century reatiictions, such as we find it, faiUi 
is a most precious commodity, without which ire shoolil 
be very badly ofi. 

Hypnodam, introduced by Mesmer in the eighteenth 
century, has had several revivals as a method ol treatment 
during the nineteenth century. The first careful study 
of it was made by Braid, a Manchester surgeon, who 
introduced the terms hypnotism, hvpnotic, and nervous 
deep ; bnt at this time no very great measure of suooees 
followed ite use in practice, except peihapa in the case of 
an Anglo-Indian surgeon, James Esdaile, who, prior to 
the introduction of anaesthesia, had performed two handled 
and eixty-one surgical operattona upon patJenU in a 
state of hypnotic unconsciouaness. About 1880 the French 
physicians, particularly Charcot and Bernhcim, took 
up the study, and since that time hypnotism haa been 
extensively practised. It may be defined as a subjeotin 
psychical condition, which Braid called nervous ateef), 
resembling somnambulism, in which, as Shakespeare says, 
in the description of Lady Macbeth, the person leoetvei 
at once the beueSt of sleep and does the eSecta or acta 
of watching or waking. Therapeutically, the important 
fact is that the individual's natural susceptibiUty to 
suggestion ia increased, and this may hold aft«r the condi- 
tjoa of hypnosis haa passed away. The cooditwn of hypconB 
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is usually iteelf induced by suggestion, requesting the 
subject to close the eyes, to think of sleep, and the operator 
then repeats two or three times sentences suggesting 
sleep, and suggesting that the limbs are getting heavy 
and that he is feeling diowsy. During this state it has 
been found that the subjects are very susceptible to sugges- 
tion. Too much must not be expected of hypnotism, 
and the claims which have been made for it have been 
too often grossly exaggerated. It seems, as it has been 
recently weL put, that hypnotism " at best permita of 
making suggestions more efiective for good or bad than 
can be done upon one in his waking state." It is found 
to be of very little use in organic disease. It has been 
helpful in some cases of hysteria, in certain functional 
spasmodic affections of the nervous system, in the vicious 
habits of childhood, and in suggesting to the victims of 
alcohol and drugs that they should get rid of their inordi- 
nate desires. It has been used successfully in certain 
eases for the relief of labour pains, and in surgical opera- 
tions ; but on the whole, while a valuable agent in a few 
cases, it has scarcely ful&llcd the expectations of its 
advocates. It is a practice not without serious dangers, 
and should never be performed except in the presence of 
a third person, while its indiscriminate employment by 
ignorant persons should be prevented by law. 

One mode of faith-healing in modern days, which passes 
under the remarkable name of Christian Science, is probably 
nothing more than mental suggestion under another 
name. " The patient is told to be calm; and is assured 
that ail will go well ; that be must try to aid the healer 
by believing that what is told him is true. The healer 
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then, quietly but firmly, aaserta and reitcrateg that there 
is no pain, no Buffering, that it is disappearing, that reliel 
will come, that the patient is getting well." This is 
precisely the method which Bernheim used to use with 
such auccesa with his hypnoetic patients at Nancy, iterating 
and reiterating, in a most wearisome way, that the disease 
would disappear and the patient would feel better. As 
has been pointed out by a recent writer (Dr. Harry Mar- 
shaU), the chief basia tor the growth of Christian Science 
is that which underlies every popular fallacy : " Oliver 
Wendell Holmes outlined very clearly the factors concerned, 
showing (a) how easily abundant facts can be coUected 
to prove anything whatsoever; (b) how insufficient 
' exalted wisdom, immaculate honesty, and vast general 
acquirements ' are to prevent an individual from havins 
the moat primitive ideas upon subjects out of his line of 
thought ; and. finally, demonstrating ' the boondleaa 
credulity and excitability of mankind upon subjects con- 
nected with medicine,' " 
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I feel not in myaelf then oonunoa KntipatUn that I OMi dis- 
cover in otbera : Uiow nationBl npugnanccs do not tooch me, not 
do I behold mth prejndiM the Frenoh, Itahan, Spaoiud, or Datdi : 
but where I find their aotiona In balanoe with my uouolrymtB's; 
I honour, love, and ombtaoe them in the Mme degree. I wu born 
in the eighth climate, but aeem for to be framed ud oonsteUatod 
unto all : I am no plant that will not prosper out of a ganleo ; all 
places, all aiis, make unto me one oonntr; ; I am in BngJand, 
everywhere, and under an; meridian. 

Six Tboius Bkowxx, Sdigio MedicL 

All's not oSenoe Uiat indiscretion finds 
And dotage terms so. 

SaoKKBPUBS, Kinf heat. Act IL 

Still in thy ri^t haod cany gentle peoc^ 
To wlence envious bmgnes. 

Suusriux, Kivq Be*rg VIII, Act IQ. 
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A RARE and precioiib gift ia the Art of Detachment, 
by which a man may so separate himself from a 
life-long environment as to take a panoramic view of the 
conditions under which he has lived and moved : it frees 
him from Plato's den long enough to see the realities as 
they are, the shadows as they appear. Could a physi- 
cian attain to such an art he would &nd in the etat« of his 
profession a theme calling as well for the exercise of the 
highest faculties of description and imagination as for the 
deepest philosophic insight. With wisdom of the den 
only and of my fellow-prisoners, such a task is beyond my 
ambition and my powers, but to emphasize duly the sub- 
ject that I wish to bring home to your hearts I must first 
refer to certain distinctive features of our profession : 

I. POUR GREAT FEATURES OP THE GUILD 

lU noble anoestrif. — Like everything else that ia good 

and durable in this world, modern medicine is a product 

of the Greek intellect, and had its origin when that won> 

1 Definition : A iuutdw, illiberal spirit in matters nfttic»iali g 
provindal, collegiate, or parsonmL 

■ QuukUod Hedicitl Aaacwiation, Montroal, 1902. 
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derfal people oeated poutave or rational sdeDce, and oo 
sataU credit is doe to the physoaos who, aa Profe^or 
Oompere remarks (in his bnlUant chapter " On the Age 
of Elnttghteament," Greei ThtTtieri, Vol. 1), very early 
tHToogbt to bear the ^irit of criticism on the arbitrary 
and snperatitioas vieira of the phenomeoa of life. II 
acieoce was ever to acquire " steady and accurate habits 
instead of losing itself in a maxe of phantasies, it most be by 
quiet methodical research.*' " It is the andying glory of 
the school of Cos that it introduced this innovation into 
tiie domain of its Art, and thos exercised the most bene- 
ficial influence on the whole intellectual life of maoldadt 
Fiction to the right ! Reality to the left ! was the battle 
cry of this school in the war it was the first to wage against 
the exceases and defects of the nature philosophy " (Oom- 
perz). The critical sense and sceptical attitude of the 
Hippocratic school laid the foundations of modem medi- 
cine on broad lines, and we owe to it : first, the emanci- 
pation of medicine from the shackles of priestcraft aod of 
caste ; mxtivBy, the conception of medicine as an art baaed 
on accurate observation, and as a science, an int^ral part 
of the science of man and of nature ; thirdly, the high moral 
ideals, expressed in that most " memorable of biunaa 
documents " (Qomperz), the Hippocratic oath ; and 
fourthly, the conception and realization of medic ine as tba 
profession of a cultivated gentleman.' No other profes* 

■ Noirhera in literature do wo have moli a chanaing pietnra 
illuatrating the poeitioa of a cultivated pbysioian in aucietj •• Uwt 
given in Plato 'r Diahigue^ ot Eryximuhus, himscJI the son of a 
physician, Amntenus. In that moat brilliant ago the plijaiciao 
waa tU» oompanion and friend, and la intelleataal Intercaim* Uie 
peer of ita choictal apirita. 
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sion can boast of the aame onbroken contintiity of 
methods and of ideals. We may indeed be justly proud of 
our apostolic succession. Schools and systema have flou- 
riahed and gone, schools which have swayed for genera- 
tions the thought of our guild, and systems that have 
died before their founders ; the philosophies of one age 
have become the absurdities of the next, and the fooUah- 
nesa of yesterday has become the wisdom of to-morrow ; 
throui^h long ages which were slowly learning what we are 
hunying to forget — amid all the changes and chances 
of twenty-five centuries, the profession has never lacked 
men who have lived up to these Greek ideals. They 
were those of Galen and of Aretteus, of the men of the 
Alexandrian and Bj'zantine schools, of the best of the 
Arabians, of the men of the Renaissance, and they are 
ours to-day. 

A second distinctive feature is the remarkable solidarity. 
Of no other profession is the word universal applicable 
in the same sense. The celebrated phrase used of the 
Catholic Church is in truth much more appropriate when 
applied to medicine. It is not the prevalence of disease 
or the existence everywhere of special groups of men to 
treat it that betokens this solidarity, but it is the identity 
throughout the civilized world of our ambitions, out 
methods and our work. To wrest from nature the secrets 
which have perplexed philosophers in all ages, to track 
to their sources the cau-ws of disease, to correlate the vast 
stores of knowledge, that they may be quickly available 
for the prevention and cure of disease — these are our am- 
bitaoDs. To carefully observe the phenomena of life in 
all its phases, normal and perverted, to make perfect that 
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mut difficuh of aO uts, the tit of obwrvstioo, to eftU to 
«id the tcienoe of experimeutatiaa, to cultiv&te the reason- 
iog bcohy, flo u to be aUe to bum the tne from the 
fabe — these are ooz iBetliod&. To pRTcnt disease, to le- 
liere saffermg and to beal the atk — this is our wtok. 
The professioa in truth is a sott ol pa\d at brotbeduod. 
any member of which can take ap his calling in Vkj put 
of the worid and find brethien whose lai^asge and d 
and whose aims and ways are identical mth his own. 

Thirdly, Ut pngratM dhariKCer.— Baaed 
medicbe has followed and partdten of its fortmiB, so 
that in the great awakening which has made the nine- 
teenth metuc^able among ce n t u r i es, the profession re- 
ceived a qoickeung impulse more powerful than at any 
period in its history. With the sole exception of the 
mechanical sciences, no other department of human know- 
ledge has undergone so profoond a change— a change so 
profound that we who have grown up in it have bot alight 
appreciation of its momentous character. And not only 
in what has been actually accomplished in unravdltog 
the causes of disease, in perfecting methods of prevention, 
and in wholesale relief of su&ering, but also in the un- 
loading of old formulffi and in the substitution of the 
Hcicntific spirit of free inquiry for cast-iron dogmas we see 
n promise of still greater achievement and of a mote 
glorious future. 

And lastly, the profession of medicine is distingatshed 
from alt others by its sin^ar ben^licence. It alone doc* 
the work of charity in a Jovian and Ood-Uke way, dift- 
pensing wit]i free hand truly Promethean gifts. There 
are those who listen to me who have seen throo of tbe mgak 
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benign endowments granted to the race since the great 
Titan atole fire from the heavens. Search the scriptureB 
of human achievement and you cannot find any to equal 
in beneficence the introduction of Aiieesthesiu, Sanitation, 
with all that it includes, and Asepsis — a short half-ceDturr'a 
contribution towards the practical solution of the pro- 
blems of baman Buffering, regarded as eternal and insolu- 
ble. We form almost a monopoly or trust in this busi- 
ness. Nobody else comes into active competition with 
us, certainly not the other learned professions which con- 
tinue along the old line%, Every few years sees some new 
conqacst, 90 that we have ceased to wonder. The work 
of half a dozcD men. beaded byLaveran, has made waste 
places of the earth habitable and the wilderness to blossom 
as the rose. The work of Walter Reed and bis associates 
will probably make yellow fever as scarce in the Spanish 
Main as is typhus fever with us. There seems to be no 
limit to the possibilities of scientific medicine, and while 
philanthropists are turning to it as to the hope of human- 
ity, philosophers see, as in some far-off vision, a science 
from which may come in the prophetic words of the Son 
of Sirach, " Peace over all the earth." 

Never has the outlook (or the profession been brighter. 
Everywhere the physician b better trained and better 
equipped than he was twenty-five years ago. Disease 
is understood more thorougldy, studied more carefully and 
treated more skilfully. The average sum of human suf- 
fering has hern reduced in a way to make the angels re- 
joice. Diseases familiar to our fathers and grandfathers 
have disappeared, the death rate from others is falling 
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lessened the sorrows and biighteaed the lives ol millions. 
The vagaries and whima, lay and medical, may neithei 
have dimiuiahed in numbei nor lensened in their capacity 
to diftreea the faint-hearted who do not appreciate that to 
the end of time people must imagine vain things, but they 
aie dwarfed by comparison with the coloss&l advance of 
the past fifty yeais. 

So vast, however, and compoute has the profession 
become, that the phyaiological separation, in which de- 
pendent parta are fitly joined together, tends to become 
pathological, and while some parta suffer necrosis and 
degeneration, others, passing the normal limits, become 
disfiguring and dangerous outgrowths on the body medka). 
The dangers and evib which threaten harmony among tbe 
units, are internal, nut external. And yet, in it more than 
in any other profession, owing to the circumstances of 
which I have spoken, is complete organic unity posable. 
Of the many hindrances in the way time would fail me to 
speak, but there la one aspect of the qaestion to which 
I would direct your attention in the hope that I may 
speak a word in season. 

Perhaps no sin so easily besets us as a sense of self- 
satisfied superiority to others. It cannot always be called 
pride, that master sin, but more often it b an attitode 
of mind which either leads to bigotry and prejodict or 
to such a vaunting conceit in the truth of onc'ii own be- 
liefs and positions, that there is no room (or toleranoe of 
ways and thoughts which are not as ours arv. To avoid 
some smirch of this vice is beyond human power ; we are 
all dipped in it, some lightly, others deeply gnined. Par- 
taking of the nature of ancharitableness, it baa not tbe 
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intensity of envy, hatred and malice, but it shades off 
in fine degreea from them. It may be a perfectly harm- 
less, even an amusing trait in both nations and indi- 
viduals, and ao well was it depicted by Cliarlet, Horace 
Vernet, and others, under the character of an enthusiastic 
recruit named Chauvin, that the name Chauvinism has 
become a by-word, expressing a bigoted, intolerant spirit. 
The aigniticance of the word has been widened, and it may 
be used as a synonym for a certain type of nationalutm, for 
a narrow provincialism, or for a petty parochialism. It 
does not express the blatant loudness of Jingoism, which 
is of the tongue, while Chauvinism is a condition of the 
mind, an aspect of character much more subtle and dan- 
gerous. The one is more apt to be found in the educated 
classes, while the other is pandemic in the fool multitude — 
" that numerous piece of monstrosity which, taken asunder, 
seem men and reasonable creatures of God, but confused 
together, make but one great beast, and a monstrosity 
more prodigious than Hydra " (Rdigto Medid). Wher- 
ever found, and in whatever form, Cbauviiiism is a great 
enemy of progress and of peace and concord among the 
units. I have not the time, nor if 1 had, have I the ability 
to portray this failing in all its varieties ; I can but touch 
upon some of its aspects, national, provincial and paro- 
chial. 

II. NATIONALISM IN MEDICINE 

Nationalism has been the great curse of humanity. In 

no other shape has the Demon of Ignorance assumed more 

hideous proportions ; to no other obsesaion do we yield 

ourselv^a more readily. For whom do the hooaonaB ring 
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hif^ than for tbe saccenfnl butcher oi teiu oi thoasands 
of poor lellows who have been made to paaa through the 
fire to this Moloch of natiooalism ? A vioe of the blood, 
of the plasm latbex, tt nuu riot in tbe race, and rages to- 
day as of yore in spite of tbe precepte of rvli^on and the 
practice of democracy. Nor is there any hope of change ; 
the pulpit is dumb, the press fans tbe flames, Utezatnie 
panders to it and tbe people love to have it so. Not that 
all aspects of oatioDaliem are bad. Breathes there a maa 
with soul so dead that it does not glow at tbe thought 
of what the men of his blood have done and sufiered Ui 
make his country what it U ? There is room, plenty of 
room, tor proper pride of land and birth What I inveigh 
aguust is a cursed spirit of intolerance, conceived tn 
distrust and bred in ignorance, that makes tbe niiental 
attitude perennially antagonistic, even bitterly antagonistic 
to everything foreign, that subordinates everywhere the 
To^G to the nation, forgetting the higher claims of hnman 
brotherhood. 

While medicine is everjrwbere tidctured with national 
characteristics, the wider aspects of the proieewon, to 
which I have aUu(led--our common lineage and tiie com- 
munity of interests — should always save us from the more 
vicious aspects of this sin, if it cannot prevent it altogether. 
And yet I cannot say, as I wish I could, that we are wholly 
free from this form of ChauviuiHm. Can we say, as Eng- 
lish, French, German or American physicians, tJuit our 
culture is always cosmopolitan, not national, that our 
attitude of mind is always as frankly open and friendly 
to the French as to tbe Enghsb, to the American as to the 
German, and that we are free at all times and in all place* 
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from prejudice, at &U times free from a self-satiafied feeling 
of superiority the one over the other ? There has been 
of late years a closer onion of the profession of the diSerent 
countries through the International Congress and through 
the international mcetinga of the special societies ; but 
this is not enough, and the hostile attitude has by no 
means disappeared. Ignorance ia at the root. When 
a man talks slightingly of the position and work of his 
profession in any country, or when a teacher tells you 
that he fails to find inspiration in the work of his foreign 
colleagues, in the words of the Arabian proverb — he is a 
fool, shun him ! Full knowledge, which alone disperses 
the mists of ignorance, can only be obtained by travel 
or by a thorough acquaintance with the literature of the 
different countries. Personal, first-hand intercourse with 
men of different lands, when the mind is young and plastic, 
is the best vaccination against the disease. The man 
who has sat at the feet of Virchow, or has Uetened to 
Traube, or Heltuholtz, or Cohnhcim, can never look with 
unfriendly eyes at German medicine or German methods 
Who ever met with an English or American pupil of Louis 
or of Cliarcot, who did not love French medicine, if not 
for its own sake, at least for the reverence he bore his great 
niB3t«r 'i Let our young men, particularly those who 
aspire to teaching positions, go abroad. They can &nd 
at home laboratories and hospitals as wcU equipped aa 
any in the world, but they may find abroad more than 
they knew they sought — widened sympathies, heightened 
ideals and something perhaps of a Welt-cultur which will 
remain through life as the best protection against the vice 
of nationalism. 
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Next to a personal knowledge of men, a kuowledge of tho 
literature of the profession of difierent countriee wUl do 
much to counteract intolerance and Chau^Tnism. The 
great works in the department of medicine in which a 
man is interested, are not ao many that he cannot know 
their contenbt, though they be in three or four langaages. 
Thiiik of the impetus French medicine gave to the pro- 
fession in the first half of the last century, of the debt we 
all one to German science in the latter half, and of the 
iesaon of the practical appUcation by the English of sani- 
tation and aeepsis ! It is one of our chief glories and one 
of the unique features of the profession that, no matter 
where the work is done in the world, if of any value, it 
is quickly utilized. Nothing has contributed more to the 
denationalization of the profession of this continent than, 
on the one hand, the ready reception of the good men 
from the old countries who have cast in their lot with us, 
and, on the other, the influence of our young men who 
have returned from Europe with Bvmpathiea as wide as 
the profession itself. There is abroad among ub a proper 
spirit of eclecticism, a willingness to take the good wbeie- 
ever found, that augurs well for the future. It helps a 
man immensely to be a bit of a hero-worahipper, and the 
stories of the lives of the wasters of medicbe do much 
to stimulate our ambition and rouse om sympathies. If 
the life and work of such men as Bichat and LaSoneo wiD 
not stir the blood of a young man and make him fed proud 
of France and of Frenchmen, he must be a doll and muddy 
mettled rascal- In reading the life of Hunter, of Jcmia, 
who thinks of the nationality which is merged and loat in 
out interett in the man and in his work ! hxtba baleens 
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days of the Renaissance there was no natiomiiiam in 
medicine, but a fine catholic spirit made great leaders like 
VesaliuB, Eustachius, Stensen and others at home in every 
country in Europe. While this is impossible to-day, a 
great teacher of any country may have a world-wide 
audience in our journal literature, which has done so 
much to make medicine cosmopolitan, 

m. PROVINCIALISM IN MEDICINE 
While we may congratulate onrsetves that the worst 
aspects of nationalism in medicine are disappearing be- 
fore the broader culture and the more intimate know- 
ledge brought by ever-increasing intercourse, yet in Eng- 
lish -speaking countries conditions have favoured the 
growth of a very unpleasant subvariety, which may be 
called provincialism or sectionalism. In one sense the 
profession of this continent is singularly homogeneous: 
A young man may be prepared for liis medical course in 
Louisiana and enter McGill College, or he may enter Dal- 
houaie College, Halifax, from the State of Oregon, and in 
cither case he will not feel strange or among strangers so 
soon as he has gut accustomed to his environment. In 
collegiate life there is a frequent interchange of teachers 
and professors between all parts of the country. To 
better his brains the scholar goes freely where he wishes — 
to Harvard, McGill, Yale, or Johns Hopkins ; there an 
no restrictions. The various medical societies of the 
two countries are, without exception, open to the memben 
of the profession at lai^. The President of the Asso- 
ciation of American Physicians this year (Dr. James 
Stewart), is a resident of this city, which gave also last year 
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I habere, pveaideotB to two of Ike tpeeml mteMm. The 
chief joofBalf an sopported by mea of all aMtkoa. Tke 
(exi-boiAs and manaah ace evayafaem is oaaaaoa ; Aon 
ie, m het, a nmaikaUe homogeDei^ ta Ae En^ah-< 
ing profiBanoo, not oolj od Uub eoDtmeat bnfc 
the warid. NatanUy, in widdy scattend 
aectiooaliRin — a feding or oooTictuo that the pazt ts 
than the whole — does exist, bat it m diminiBhing, a 
great fuoctioB of the oatknal aaaoetatuoa ie to f 
gpint of banaonj and brotheibood among tbe acattered 
unilB of theae broad ianda. Bat we aatEer eadly from a 
provincialiam which has gndoally enthralled as, and 
which sprang originally from an attempt to lebeve oon- 
^^ ditkons iiwipp(»table in themselves. I ]ave praiaed the 

^K unity of tbe protesioD of thii continent, in so many r«- 

^H epects remarkable, and yet in another respect it b the most 

^H heterogeneous ever known. Democracy in faQ eirde 

^H touches tyranny, and as Milton remaikB, the greatest 

^H proclaimers of liberty may become its gn 

^f (or enslavers). The granny of labour onions, of 

^M and ol an irreepoofiible press may bear as heavily 

^ft people as autocracy in its wont f<nin. And, 

^H irony of fate ! tbe democracy of Provincial azid Stide 

^H Boards has imposed in a few years a yoke men grievoas 

^H than that which afflicts oar brethren in Oreat Britain. 

^1 which took generations to forge. 

^H The delightful freedom of intercourse of which I spoke, 

^B while wide and generous, is limited to intellectual aod 

^B social life, and on the practical side, not only are genial 

^K and courteous facilities lacking, but the bats of a rigid 
^^ft provincialism ai« put up, fencing each State as with a 
^H 380 
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Chinese wall. In the Dominion of Canada there are eight 
poitala of entry to the profesaion, in the United Statee 
almost as many as there are States, in the United King- 
dom ninet«en, I beheve, but in the latter the license of any 
one of these bodies entitled a man to registration any- 
where in the kingdom. Democracy in full circle has 
reached on this hemisphere a much worse condition than 
that in which the conservatism of many generations has 
entangled the profession of Great Britahi. Upon the 
origin and growth of the Provincial and State Boards I 
do not propose to touch. The ideal has been reached so 
far as organization is concerned, when the profession 
electa ita own Parliament, to which is committed the con- 
trol of all matters relating to the license. The recognitioo, 
in some form, of this democratic principle, has been one 
great means of elevating the standard of medical eda- 
cation, and in a majority of the States of the Union it has 
seemed a minimum period of four years of study, and a 
State Elxamination for License to Practice. All this is as it 
should be. But it is high time that the profession real- 
ized the anomaly of eight boards m the Dominion and 
some scores in the United States. One can condone the 
iniquity in the latter country more readily than in Canada, 
in which the boards have existed for a longer penod, and 
where there has been a greater uniformity in the medical 
curriculum. After all these years that a young man, a 
graduate of Toronto and a registered practitioner in 
Ontario, cannot practise in the Province of Quebec, his 
own country, without submitting to vexatious penalties 
of mind and pocliet, or that a graduate from Montreal and 
a registered practitioner of this province cannot go to 
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Uanitoba, his own country agam, and take up liia life's 
work without additional payments and penalties, is, I 
tnaintain, an outrage ; it is provincialiam ran riot. That 
this peatifeious condition should exist thronghout the 
various provinces of this Dominion and so many States 
of the Union, illustrates what I have eaid of the tyranny 
of democracy and how great enslavera of liberty its 
chief proclftimers may be. 

That the cure of this vicious state has to be sought in 
Dominion bills and National examining boards, indicates 
into what debasing depths of narrow provincialism we have 
sunk. The solution seems to be so simple, particularly 
in this country, with its uniformity of methods of teaching 
and length of curriculum. A generous spirit that will 
give to local laws a liberal interpretation, that limits il« 
hostility to ignorance and viciousness, that has regard 
as much or more for the good of the guild as a whole as for 
the profession of any province — could such a spirit brood 
over the waters, the raging waves of discord would soon 
be stilled. With the attitude of mind of the general prac- 
titioner in each province rcats the solution of the problem. 
Approach it in a friendly and gracious spirit and the diffi- 
culties which seem so hard will molt away. Approach 
it in a Chauvinistic mood, fully convinced that the superior 
and unparalleled conditions of your province will be jeo- 
pardized by reciprocity or by Federal legislation, and the 
present antiquated and disgraceful system mutt aw&it 
for its removal the awakening of a younger and more in- 
telligent generation. 

It would ill become me to pass from this subject — 
familiar to me from my student days from the intetert 
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taken m it by that far-aighted and noble-minded man. 
Dr. Palmer Howard — it would ill become me, I aay, not 
to pay a tribute of words to Dr. Roddick for the zeal and 
peraiatence with which he has laboured to promote union 
in the compound, comminuted fracture of the profeesion 
of this Dominion. My feeling on the subject of inter- 
national, intercolonial, and int«rprovincial registration 
ia this — a man who presents evidence of proper trainings 
who is a registered practitioner in his own country and 
who brings credentials of good standing at the time of 
departure, should be welcomed as a brother, treated as 
such in any country, and registered upon payment of tha 
usual fee. The ungenerous treatment of English physi- 
cians in Switzerland, France, and Italy, and the chaotio 
state of internecine warfare existing on this continent, 
indicate how far a miserable Chauvinism can corrupt the 
great and gracious ways which should characterize a 
liberal profession. 

Though not germane to the subject, may I be allowed 
to refer to one other point in connexion with the State 
Boards — a misunderstanding, I believe, of their func- 
tions. The profession asks that the man applying for 
admisaioD to its ratiks shall be of good character and St 
to practise the science and art of medicine. The latter 
is easily ascerttuned if practical men have the place and 
the equipment for practical examinations. Many of the 
boards have not kept pace with the times, and the ques- 
tions set too often show a lack of appreciation of modem 
methods. This has, perhaps, been unavoidable since, 
in the appointment of examiners, it has not always been 
possible to select experts. The truth is, that however 
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well organized and equipped, the State Boards caanot 
examine properly id the scientific branches, nor is there 
need to burden the students with additional examinations 
in anatomy, phjrsiology and chemistry. The Provincial 
and State Boards have done a great work for medical 
education on this continent, which they would crown 
and extend by doing away at once with all theoretical 
examinations and limiting the tests for the license to a 
rigid practical examination in medicine, surgery, and 
midwifery, in which all minor subjects could be included. 

IV. PAROCHIALISM IN MEDICINE 
Of the parochial and more personal aspects of Chau- 
vinism I hesitate to apeak ; all of us, unwittingly aa a rule, 
illustrate its varieties. The conditions of life which round 
US and bound us, whether in town or country, in college 
or institution, give to the most liberal a smack of parochial- 
ism, just as surely as we catch the tic of tongue of the land 
in which we live. The dictum put into the mouth of 
Ulyitses, " I amapartofallthatl have met ," expresses the 
truth of the influence upon us of the social environment, 
but it is not the whole truth, since the size of the pariab, 
representing the number of points of contact, is of less 
moment than the mental fibre of the man. Wim haa 
not known lives of the greatest freshness and nobitt^ 
hampered at every turn and bound in chains th« most 
commonplace and sordid, lives which illustrate the liberty 
and freedom enjoyed by minds innocent and quiet, ax 
spite of stone walls and iron bars. On the other hand, 
scan the history of progress in the profession, and loen 
Che most illiberal and narrow, reeking of the tooat poni- 
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ciooB type of Chauvinism, have been among the teachers 
and practitioners in the large cities and great medical 
centres ; so tiue is it, that the mind is its own place and in 
itaeli can make a man independent of his environment. 

There are shades and varieties which are by no means 
ofieosive. Many excellent features in a man's character 
may partake of ite nature. What, for example, is more 
proper than the pride which we feel in our teachers, in the 
university from which we have graduated, in the hospital 
at which we have been trained ? He is a " poor sort " 
who is free from such feelings, which only manifest a 
proper loyalty. But it easily degenerates into a base 
intolerance which looks with disdain on men of other 
schooJa and other ways. The pride, too, may be in in- 
verse proportion to the justness of the claims. There is 
plenty of room for honest and friendly rivalry between 
schools and hospitals, only a blind Chauvinism puts a 
man into a hostile and intolerant attitude of mind at the 
mention of a name. Alumni and friends should remember 
that indiscriminate praise of institutions or men ia apt 
to rouse the frame of mind illustrated by the ignorant 
Athenian who, so weary of hearing Aristides always called 
the Just, very gladly took up the oyster shell for his os- 
tradam, and even a§ked Aristides himself, whom he did 
not know, to mark it. 

A common t}rpe of collegiate Chauvinism is manifest 
in the narrow spirit too often displayed in filling appoint- 
meotB. The professoriate of the profession, the most 
mobile coltinui of its great army, should be recruited with 
the most zealous regard to fitness, irrespective of local 
oonditiona that are apt to influence the selection. In- 
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braediog is as hartfal to colleges aa to cattle. The inter- 
change of men, particul&rlj of young men, is most stim- 
alating, and the complete emancipation of the chuis which 
haa taken place in most of our uiiiTerBities should extend 
to the medical schoola. Nothing, perhaps, has done more 
to pUc« German medicine in the forefront to-day than a 
peripatetic professoriate, owing allegiance only to the 
pTofeasion at large, regardless of civic, sometimes, indeed, 
of national limitations and restrictions. We acknowledge 
the principle in the case of the scientific chairs, and with 
increasing frequency act upon it, but an att«mpt to ex- 
pand it to other chairs may be the signal fer the display 
of rank parochialism. 

Another unpleasant manifeatatiou of collegiate Chau- 
riniam is the outcome, perhaps, of the very keen com- 
petition which at present exists in scientific circles. In- 
stead of a generous appreciation of the work done in other 
places, there is a settled hostility and a narrowneas of 
judgment but little in keeping with the true spirit of 
science. Worse still is the " lock and key " laboratory in 
which suspicion and distrust reign, and everyone is jealoua 
and fearful lest the other should know of or find oat about 
hia work. Thank God ! this base and bastard spirit ia 
not much seen, but it is about, and I would earnestly 
entreat any young man who unwittingly finds himself in a 
laboratory pervaded with this atmosphere, to get out ere 
the contagion sinks into his soul. 

diaovinism in the unit, in the general practitioner, is of 

much more interest and importance. It ia amusing to 

read and hear of the passing of the famfly phyticitn. 

^ere never was a time in our history in which he WM ao 
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mucti in evidence, in which he was so prosperous, in which 
his prospects were so good or his power in the commumty 
ao potent. The public has even begun to get Bentimental 
over him ! He still does the work ; the consultants and 
the specialists do the talking and the writing ; and take 
the fees t By the work, I mean that great mass of routine 
practice which brings the doctor into every household 
in the land and makes him, not alone the adviser, but the 
valued friend. He is the standard by which we are mea- 
sured. What he ia, we are ; and the estimate of the pro- 
fession in the eyes of the public is their estimate of him. 
A well-trained, sensible doctor ia one of the most valuable 
asseta of a community, worth to-day, as in Homer's time, 
many another man. To make him efficient is our highest 
ambition as teachers, to save him from evil should be our 
constant care as a guild. I can only refer here to certain 
aspects in which he is apt to show a narrow Chauvinism 
hurtful to himself and to us. 
I In no single relation of life does the general practitioner 
' show a mote illiberal spirit than in the treatment of him- 
self. I do not refer so much to careless habits of living, 
to lack of routine in work, or to failure to pay due atten- 
tion to the business side of the profession — sins which so 
easily beset him — but I would speak of his failure to realize 
first, the need of a lifelong progressive personal training, 
and secondly, the danger lest in the stress of practice be 
sacrifice that most precious of all posseBsions, his mental 
independence. Medicine is a most difficult art to ac- 
quire. All the college can do is to teach the student 
principles, based on facts in science, and give him good 
methods of work. These simply start him in the right direc- 
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tion. they do notmake him a good practitioner-that ia hia 1 
own affatt. To master the art requires sustained effort 
like tile bird a dight which depends on the incesaant action 
of the winga, but this sustained effort ia so hard that many 
give up the struggle in despair. And yet it is only by 
peraiatent intelligent study of disease upon a methodical 
plan of examination that a man gradually leams to eorre- 
late hia daily lessons with the facts of his previous experi- 
ence and of that of his fellows, and so acquires clinical 
wisdom. Nowadays it ia really not a hard matter (or a 
well-trained man to keep abreast of the best work of the 
day. He need not be very scientific so long as he has a 
true appreciation of the dependence of hia art on science, 
for, in a way, it is true that a good doctor may have prac- 
tice and no theory, art and no science. To keep up a 
familiarity with the use of instroments of preoision is an 
all-important help in bb art, and I am profoundly con- 
vinced that as much space should be given to the clinical 
laboratory as to the dispensary. One great difficulty ia 
that while waiting for the years to bring the inevitable 
yoke, a young fellow gets state and loses that practised 
familiarity with technique which gives confidence. I 
wish the older practitJoners would remember how ijn< 
portant it is to encourage and utilize the young men who 
settle near them. In every large practice there ne a 
dozen or more cases requiring skilled aid In the cUagoona, 
and this the general practitioner can have at hand. It ia 
bis duty to avail himself of it, and failing to do so he aeta 
in a most illiberal and unjust way to himself and to the 
profession at large. Not only may the oldur maa, if he 
has soft arteries in his grey cortex, pick up many points 
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! from the young fellow, but there ia much clinical wisdom 

afloat in each parish which is now wasted or dies with the 

old doctor, because he and the young men have never 

been on friendly terms. 

In the fight which we have to wage incessantly against 
ignorance and quackery among the masses and follies of all 
sorts among the classes, diagnoaU, not drugging, ia oar 
chief weapon of ofience. Lack of eystematic 'personal 
training in the methods of the recognuion of disease lead* 
to the misapplication of remedies, to long courses of treat- 
mtnU when treatment is usdess, and so directly to that tack 
of confidence in our methods which is apt to place us in the 

Ietfes of the public on a levd wUh empirics and quacks. 
Pew men live Uvea of more devoted self-sacrifice than 
the family physician, but he may become so completely 
absorbed in work that leisure ia unknown ; he has scarce 
time to eat or to steep, and, as Dr. Drummond remarks 
in one of his poems, " He's the only man, I know me, don't 
get no holiday." There is danger in this treadmill bfe 
leat he lose more than health and time and rest — his in- 
^^ tellectual independence. More than most men be feels 
^^Uhe tragedy of isolation — that inner isolation so well ex- 
^Hpreased in Matthew Arnold's line " We mortal millions 
1^^ live alone." Even in populous districts the practice of 
medicine is a lonely road which winds ap-hill all the way 
and a man may easily go astray and never reach the De- 
lectable Mountains unless he early finds those shepherd 
guides of whom Bunyan tells. Knowledge, Experience. 
Watchful, and Sincere. The circumstances of life mould 
him into a masterful, self-confident, sell-centered man, 
whose worst faults often partake of his best qualities. The 
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peril is that abould he cease to think for hunaelf he becomes 
ft mere automaton, domg a penny-in-tbe-slot bosiness 
which places him on a level with the chemist's clerk who 
can hand out apecifica for every ill, from the " pip " to the 
pox. The salt of hfe for him is a judicious scepticiam, 
not the coarse, crude form, but the sober sense of honest 
doubt expressed in the maxim of the sly old Sicilian Epi- 
charmus, " Be sober and distrustful ; these are the sinews 
of the understanding." A great advantage, too, of a 
sceptical attitude of mind is, as Green the historian re- 
marks, " One is never very surprised or angry to find that 
one's opponents are in the right." It may keep him 
from self-deception and from falling into that medical 
alumbn into which so many drop, deep as the theological 
slumber so lashed by Erasmus, in which a man may write 
letters, debauch himself, get drunk, and even make money 
— a slumber so deep at times that no torpedo-touch can 
waken him. 

It may keep the practitioner out of the clutches of tlie 
arch enemy of hb professional independence — the perni- 
cious literature of our camp-foUowers, a literatore in- 
creasing in bulk, in meretricious attractiveneea, and jn 
impudent audacity. To modem pharmacy we owe moob, 
and to pharmaceutical methods we shall owe much more 
i in the future, but the profession has no more inaidioua 
h foe than the large borderland pharmaceutical bonsas. No 
I longer an honoured messmate, pharmacy in thia (onn 
I threatens to become a huge parasite, eating the vitab of 
the body medical. We all know only too well the bastud 
literature which floods the mail, eveiy pa^ of which iOoa- 
trates the truth of the axiom, the greater the igncmoee 
BOO 
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CHAUVINISM IN MBDICINi: 
the greater the dogmatism. Much of it is advertisements 
of nostrums foi&ted on the profeBSion by men who trade 
on the innocent credulity of the regular physician, quite 
as much as any quack preys on the gullible public. Even 
the most respectable houses are not free from this sin of 
arrogance and of ignorant dogmatism m their literature. 
A still more dangerous enemy to the mental virility of the 
general practitioner, is the " drummer " of the drug house. 
While many of them are good, sensible fellows, there are 
others, voEubte as Cassio, impudent as Autolycus, and sense- 
less as Caliban, who will tell you glibly of the virtues of 
extract of the coccygeal gland in promoting pmeal meta- 
bolism, and are ready to express the most emphatic opin- 
ions OS questions about which the greatest masters of our 
art are doubtful. No class of men with which we have 
to deal illustrates more fully that greatest of ignorance — 
lie ignorance which is the conceit that a man knows what 

does not know ; but the enthralment of the practitioner 
by the manufacturing chemist and the revival of a pseudo- 
scientific polypharmacy are too large questions to be dealt 
with at the end of an address. 

But there is a still greater sacrifice which many of us 
make, heedlessly and thoughtlessly forgetting that " Man 
does not live by bread alone. One cannot practise medi- 
cine alone and practise it early and late, as so many of us 
have to do, and hope to escape the malign influences of 
a routine life. The incessant concentration of thought 
upon one subject, however interesting, tethers a man's 
mind in a narrow field. The practitioner needs culture 
S6 well as learning. The earliest picture we have in lite- 
rature of a scientific physician, in our sense of the term, 
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is 88 a cultured Greek gentleman ; and I care not wbetlnr 
the young man labours among the beaatiful homes on 
Sherbrooke Street, or in the slums of Caughnawauga, or 
in aome sparsely settled country distiiot, be cannot afford 
to have learning only. In no profession does culture count 
for so much as in medicine, and no man needs it more than 
the genera] practitioner, working among all sorts attd 
conditions of men, many of whom are influenced quite 
as much by his general ability, which they can appredste, 
as by his learning of which they have no meaGore. The 
day has passed for the " practiser of physic " to be lik« 
Mr. Itobert Levet, Dr. Johnson's friend, " Obscoiely wise 
and coarsely kind." The wider and freer a man's general 
education the better practitioner is he likely to be, parti- 
cularly among the higher classes to whom the reaasmnoe 
and sympathy of a cultivated gentleman of the type of 
EryximachuB, may mean much more than pilia and po- 
tions. But what of the men of the type of Mr. Robert 
Levet, or " Ole Docteur Fiset," whose virtaea walk a 
narrow round, the men who do the hard general practioee 
in the poorer districts of the large cities, in the factory 
towns and in the widely scattered rough agricultural re- 
gions — what, I hear you say, has culture to do with them ! 
Everything ! It is the bichloride which may prevent the 
infection and may keep a man sweet and whole amid tbo 
most debasing aurroimdinga. Of very little direct value 
to him in his practice — though the poor have a pretty 
keen appreciation of a gentleman — it may serve to prA- 
vent the degeneration so apt to overtake the overworked 
practitioner, whose nature is only too prone to be subdued 
Like the dyer's hand to what it worka in. U a nuui doM 
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not Bell his soul, il he does not part with his birthright of 
independence for a, mess of pottage to the Islimaelites who 
harass our bocders with their clubs and oppress us with 
their exactions, if he can only keep free, the conditions 
of practice are nowhere incompatible with St. Paul's 
noble Christian or Aristotle's true gentleman (Sir Thomas 
Browne). 

Whether a man will treat his professional brethren in a 
gentlemanly way or in a narrow illiberal spirit is partly 
a matter of temperament, partly a matter of training. 
If we had only to deal with one another the difficulties 
would be slight, but it must be confessed that the practica 
o! medicine among our fellow creatures is often a testy 
and choleric business. When one has done his best or 
when a mistake has arisen through lack of special know- 
ledge, but more particularly when, as so often happens, 
our heart's beet sympathies have been engaged, to be mis- 
understood by the patient and his friends, to have evil 
motives imputed and to be maligned, is too much for 
human endurance and justifies a righteous indignation. 
Women, our greatest friends and our greatest enemies, 
are the chief sinners, and while one will exhaust the re- 
sources of the language in describing our mistakes and 
weakncBBcs, another will laud her pet doctor so indiscrimin- 
ately that all others come under a sort of oblique con- 
demnation. " Fceminffi sunt medicorum tubra " is an old 
and true saying. It is hard to say whether as a whole 
we do not suffer juat as much from the indiscrinmiate 
praise. But against this evil we are helpless. Far other- 
wise, when we do not let the heard word die ; not to listen 
is best, though that is not always possible, but silence 
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is ahmys poviUe, than wbich m hare bd better i 
in oar unuxny agaimst erO-^Mskiiig, ^riag, aad ■ 
big. Tbe bhtetneaB is irim the tde is bdieved ■ 
' brother's gocxl name is inrolrfid. Tben begms the wont ' 
! JniD of iD-trestment tb&t tbe [oactitiooer r ece i rea — and 



St bis own bands ! 



; allows tbe deoHO ot resentment 



to take poeseadoo of bis soul, wbtt fire auontes* bank 
conversatioo migbt bare gained a brother. In a aoaU i 
or a large commnni^ what mon joyful than to i 
bretluen dweOiog t^^ether tn imity. Tbe I 
rancour, the penooal hostility which many 
to our younger days has been largely replaced by a bettor 
feeling and while the golden rule is not always, as it 
should be, our code of ethics, we have certainly beoooM 
more charitable the one towards the other. 

To the senior man in our ranks we look lor an eaampta, 
and in the smaller towns and country dis&icts if be woold 
remember that it is his duty to receive and weloooie tlis 
young fellow who settles near htm, that he should be wiUtng 
to act aa his adviser and refuse to regard him as a rival, 
be may make a good friend and perhaps gain a brother. 
In speaking of professional harmony, it is hard to avoid 
the trite and commonplace, but neglecting the stale old 
chaps whose ways are set and addressing th« yoong, to 
whom sjrmpatby and encouragement are so dear, and 
I whose way of life means so much to the profesitOQ we 
love, upon them I would urge the practice of St. Aogva- 
Une, of whom it is told in the Golden Legend that " be bad 
these \-erae8 written at his table : 

Qni^uii aout dietis ^bsBntam rodara ntMB. 

Buu: manum iiwUgmm aorent mb» kHii : 
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Ttutt is to Bdy : WTiosoever lovea to missay any creatiire 
that is absent, it may be said tliat this table is denied to 
him at all," 

With our History, Traditions, Acbievementa, and 
Hopes, there is little room for ChauviniBm in medicine. 
The open mind, the free spirit of science, the ready accept- 
ance of the best from any and every source, the attitude 
of rational receptiveness rather than of antagonism to new 
ideas, the hbeial and friendly relationship between dif- 
ferent nations and different sections of the same nation, 
the brotherly feeling which should characterize members 
of the oldest, most beneficent and universal guild that 
the race has evolved in its upward progress — these should 
neutralize the tendencies upon which I have so lightly 
touched. 

I began by speaking of the art of detachment as that 
rare and precious quality demanded of one who wished 
to take a philosophical view of the profession as a whole. 
In another way and in another sense this art may be still 
more precious. There is possible to each one of us a higher 
type of intellectual detachment, a sort of separation from 
the vegetative life of the work-a-day world — alwajrs too 
much with us — which may enable a man to gain a true 
knowledge of himself and of his relations to his fellows. 
Once attained, self-deception is impossible, and he may 
see himself even as he is seen — not always as he would 
like to be seen — and his own deeds and the deeds of others 
stand out in their true light. In such an atmosphere pity 
for himself is bo commingled with sympathy and love 
for others that there is no place left for criticism or for a 
harsh judgment of his brother. But as Sir Thomas Browne 
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— most liberal of men and most diatingauhsd of genenl 
pnctitaooen— BO besatifolly rem^s : " ThMs ue Thoughts 
of things vhich Thoaghts but tenderiy tonch," and it 
may be sofficuent to nonind this aadienoe. madft np of 
practical men, that the vord of aetio» m ibrmger Aan the 
vord of ipeech. 



SOME ASPECTS OF AMERICAN 
MEDICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Without History a man'* aoul la purblind, seeiog only tl 
whjob aimost touch hia eyee. 

FULLEB. Hol'j and Profant Statt, lU&fl 

Every physiciaji will make, and ougbl lo make. otMerrstn 
from bis own experience ; but he will be able to moke a b«itt«r 
jutlgment and justor obeerTationji by comparing what he raftda 
■ad what he sees togeUior. It is neither an afiront to uiy maa's 
tmderstonding, nor a cnunp lo bis genios, to say that both the one 
and the other may be usefully employed, and happily improred 
in searching and examining into the opinions and methods of 
those who lived before him. especially oonaidering that no mm 
is tied up from judging for himself, or obliged to give into ths 
notions of any author, any further than be finds tlium a0m«fal» 
to reason, and reducible to practice. No one tbetetore tWMl fear 
that his natural sagacity. whateTer it is, should be perplexed or 
misled by reading. For there is as large and fruitful a field for 
ssgadty and good judgment to display themselyea in. by dis- 
tinguishing between one anthor and anotiier, and sometimes be- 
tween ihg several parts and paasagee in the same author, oa Is to 
bo found in the greatest extent and variety of practice. ... It 
baa not usually been looked upon as an extraordinary mark at 
wisdnm for a man to think himself too wise to be taught i \ 
yet this seems to be the case of thoee who relir wholly npon | 
own experience, and despise all learhere but themselTia. 

Fbikho, BiOory of Phyfk. Voluniffl 
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IN conferring upon me the presidency of this Association, 
I felt that 70U wished to pay a compliment to a man 
who had been much helped by librariea and who knew 
their value, and I hoped that it was, perhaps, in recogni- 
tion of the fact that a practical and busy physician may 
be at the same time a book lover, even a book worm. 

You are familiar, of course, with the objecta of thia 
Aj»8ociation, but as there are present with us also those 
who are not members, this is an occasion in which a little 
missionary work is timely, and I may briefly refer to soma 
of them. An association of the medical libraries of the 
country, our membership includes both the great bbraries, 
with 50,000-100.000 volumea, and the small collections 
just started of a few hundred books. The former gain 
nothing directly from an affiliation with us — they give 
more thau they get, but the bleasing that goes with this 
attitude is not to be despised, and from their representa- 
tives we look for guidance and advice. Please understand 

1 A«oci»tioa of Hedtoal librariaiw, IMS. 
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tlutt in this address I am not talking to the men in charge 
of them who are familiar with what I shall say, and who 
are experts where I am only a dabbler ; but I wish to 
catch the inexperienced, those in charge of the small but 
growing libraries, upon whom I wish to impress some 
wider aspects of the work. In the recent history of the 
profession there is nothing more encouraging than the 
increase in the number of medical libraries. The organi- 
zation of a library means eSort, it means union, it means 
progress. It does good to men who start it, who hdp 
with money, with time and with the gifts of books. It 
does good to the young men, with whom our hopes reat, 
and s library gradually and insensibly moulds the profeasion 
of a town to a better and higher status. 

We trust that this Association may be a medium through 
which men interested in the promotion of the wel&ire of the 
profession may do much good in a quiet way. We hav» 
to thank some twenty physicians who have kindly joined 
ua in this work and whose subscriptions help to pay the 
expenses of our exchange ; but their names on our list 
do more — it is an encouragement to know that they are 
with UB, and as they get nothing m return (ezoept the 
ButLGTiN) they should know how much we appreciate 
their fellowship. We have to thank, in particular, many 
editors who send ua their journala for distribution, and the 
editors of many Transactions. The liberality with which 
the work of our Exchange has been aided by the large 
libraries is beyond all praise. Time and again the Library 
of the Surgeon-Qenenirs Office, the Academy of Medicioa 
of New York, tlie Boston Medical Library Association, 
and the College of Pbwicions' Librarr of Pliiladojphia havo 
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filled long lists of wanto for smaller libraries. The pro- 
fesBion is deeply indebted to Dra. Morrill, Cliadwick, and 
Brigbam, to Mr. Browne and to Mr. C. P. Fisher for tbeir 
diaiiitereet«d labouis. In some details our machmery 
could be better adjuated, but we have had to work with 
very little money, which means slight clerical help where 
much is needed, but with an increasing membership we 
can look forward cooiidently to a much more complete 
organization and to a wider field of usefulness. 

But this Association may have other ambitions and 
hopes. We desire to foster among our members and iu 
the professiou at large a proper love of books. For ita own 
sake and for the sake of what it brings, medical biblio- 
graphy b worthy of a closer study than it bas received 
heretofore in this country. The subject presents three 
aspects, the book itself, the book as a literary record, 
i.e., its contents, aud the book tn relation to the author. 
Strictly speaking, bibliography means the science of 
evcrjrthing relating to the book itaelf, and has nothing to 
do with its contents. In the words of a recent writer, the 
bibliographer " has to do with editions and their pecu- 
liarities, with places, printers, and dat«8, with types and 
illustrations, with sizes and collations, with bindings and 
owners, with ctassiEcations, collections, and catalogues. 
It is the book as a material object iu the world that is 
his care, not the instruction of which it may be, or may 
fAJl to be, the vehicle. Bibliography is the science or the 
art, or both, of book description," ' 

But there is a larger sense of the word, and I shall disousa 

ProfsMor Ferguson, Some Atptet* nf BiUiographi/, Edinburgh, 
IMO. 
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some aspects of American medical bibliography in the three* 
fold relationship to which I have referred. 



a 

The tTpographical considerations may be passed orer 
with a lew words. We have no Aldus or Froben or 
Stephanus or Elzevir, whose books are sought and phmd 
for themselves, irrespective of their contents. With few 
exceptions the medical works published here at the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteentli oen- 
turiea were poor specimona of the printer's art. Compare 
a. Sydenham first edition of 16S2 with Caldwell's CuUen, 
issued in Philadelphia more than 100 years later, and th« 
comparison is in favour of the former ; and yet there ia 
much of bibliographical interest in early American publica- 
tions. It would make an instructive exhibit to take a 
series of surgical books issued in thia country from J<ma' 
Manual in 1776 to KeUy's Operatux Gynecology ; it would 
illustrate the progress in the art of book making, tad 
while there would be nothing striking or original, such 
volumes as Dorsey'a Elemenls of Sitrgery (1813), jHutieularly 
in the matter of illustrations, would show that Uttn 
were good book makers at that date. At one of the 
meetings of the American Medical Association a s 
of the works issued during the 1 17 years of the e 
of the house of Lea Brothers would form an instrootire 
exhibition. There are few medical wotka in thia ooontl^ 
the genealogy of which requires any long search. Other 
than the "Code of Ethica" of the Amerioan Medical Aaaocta- 
tion and the " American Pharmacopeia." both of which, 
by the way, have histories worth tracking, and the " Dii. 
812 
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peiuatory" of Wood and Bache, I know of no works 
fifty years old which continue to be reprinted. Compared 
with the text-books, etc., the journals of the early days 
were more presentable, and the general appearance of such 
publications as the Medical Reposilory, of New York, the 
Medical Museum, of Philadelphia, and lat«r the Medical 
and Physical Journal, the North American Medical aj\d 
Surgical Journal and the Medical Recorder, not only 
contrasta favourably with that of European joumala of 
the period, but one geta an impression of capable and 
scholarly editorial control and a high grade of original 
contribution. The Medical and Physical Journal, founded 
in 1820, haa a special interest and should bo put on the 
shelves just before the American Journal of tlie Medical 
Sciences, into which it merged, one of the few great joumala 
of the world, and the one from which one can almost write 
the progress of American medicine during the past century. 
While there is not in American medicine much of pore 
typographical interest, a compensation is offered in one 
of the most stupendous bibliographical works ever under- 
taken. The Index- Catalogue of the Library of the 
Surgeon-Qeneral's Office atones for all shortcomings, as 
in it is furnished to the world a universal medical biblio- 
graphy from the earliest times. It will ever remain a 
monument to the Army Medical Department, to the 
enterprise, energy and care of Dr. Billings, and to the 
scholarship of his associate. Dr. Robert Fletcher. Ambi- 
tious men before Dr. Billings had dreamt of a oomprehen- 
uve medical bibliography. Conrad Gesner, the learned 
Swiss naturalist and physician, published his Biblioth^M 
Vnivenalis as early aa 1516 and followed it in IS48-9 
813 
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by a aupplement entitled Pandectarum awe Partitiontan 
univeraalium Conrad< Gcsneri, l^m xii. Book xi, whkb 
was to represent the quintessence of the l&bonis of hia life 
and which was to include the medical bibliography, never 
appeared, owing to his untimely yet happy death — fdix 
mors Gesneri, aa Caius says, m the touching tribute to hia 
friend,' MeikUn, von Haller, Ploucquel, Haeser, Young, 
Forbea, Atkinson and others have dipped into the vast 
subject, but theii efiorta are Lilliputian beside the Qax- 
gantuan undertaking of the Suigeou-General'a Office. 
One work I cannot pass without a regret and a reference — 
the unfinished medical bibliography of James AtldoBon, 
London, 1834. If not on your shelves, keep your eyes 
on the London catalogues for it. It only includes tha 
letters A and B, but it is a unique work by a Thelemite, 
a true disciple of Rabelais. I need not refer in thia audi- 
ence to the use of the Index-Catalogue in library wx>tk ; 
it is also of incalculable value to any one interested in books. 
Let me give an everyday illustration. From the library 
of my friend, the late Dr. Rush Huidekoper. was sent 
to me a set of very choice old tomes, among which, waa a 
handsome folio of the works of du Laurens, a aixt«enth 
century anatomist and physician. I had never heard of 
him, but was very much interested in some of his medical 
dissertations. In a few momenta from the Index-Cataloga« 
the whole bibliography of the man was before me, the 
dates of his birth and death, the souroe of bis biography, 
and where to look for hia portrait. It is impossible to 
oveiestimate the booii which this work is to book loren, 

■ Caii Opera, J«bl>'a •dttion. 
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One other point — the Index ia not uaed enough by students. 
Take under the subject of diseases of the heart. Only the 
other day I referred to a journal article which had a very 
full bibliography, and I turned to Volume V in the old 
aeries, and to the just issued Volume VI of the new series, 
and there was the literature in full on this subject and in 
it many articles which the author had overlooked. The 
entire bibliography might have been omitted with advantage 
from the paper and simply a reference made to the Index- 
Catalogue. It would be well in future if writers would 
bear in mind that on many subjects, particularly those 
covered by the second series of the Catalogue, the biblio- 
graphy is very complete, and only supplementary refer- 
ences should be mode to the articles which have appeared 
since the volume of the new aeries dealing with the subject 
was printed. 

Ill 

The second aspect of a book relates to ita contents, which 
may have an enduring value or which may be of interest 
only as iltustratiug a phase in the progress of knowledge, 
or the importance may relate to the conditions under which 
the book appeared. 

It ia sad to think how useless are a majori^ of the works 
on our shelves— the old cyclopedias and dictionaries, the 
files of defunct joumala, the endless editions of text-books 
as dead as the authors. Only a few epoch-making worka 
survive. Editions of the Hippocratic writings appear from 
time to time, and in the revival of the study of the history 
of medicine the writings of such masters as Galen and 
Aretsnia reappear, but the interest is scholastic, and amid 
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the multiplicity of studies bow can we ask the atadeat 
to make himself familiar with the ancieuts? We can, 
however, approach the consideration of most sabjects 
&om an historical standpoint, and the young doctor who 
thinks that pathology began with Virchow get« about 
the same erroneous notion as the student who begins the 
study of American history with the DecUration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Now among the colossal mass of rubbiah on the shelfes 
there are precious gems which should be polished and 
well set and in every library put out on view. But let 
me first mollify the harshness of the expression just used. 
The other day, thinking in this way, I took from a shelf 
of old books the first one I touched. It was Currie'a 
BtBtorical AocourU of the Climates and Diseases of Ike 
United Slates of Ammca, published in Philadelphia in 
1792. I had possessed it for years, but had never before 
looked into it. I found the first comprehensive study on 
climatology and epidemiology made in this country, one 
which antedates by several years Noah Webster's work on 
epidemics. With remarkable industry Dr. Currie collected 
from correspondents in all parts of the country informa- 
tion about the prevalent diseases, and I know of no oUier 
work from which we can get a first-band sketch from the 
practitioners themselves of the maladies prevalent io tiie 
different States. Then I had to look up his pouible 
relationship with James Currie, of Liverpool, the strong 
advocate of hydrotherapy, the friend and editor of Burns, 
who had had, I remember, interesting affiliations with 
Virginia. At the outbreak of the BevolutionaiT War 
he was employed as a clerk at one of tlw 1 
SIG 
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the Jamea River, and suffered not a little for the Tory 
cauM. His letters, given in his Life, which are well worth 
retuling, give a valuable picture of the period. The 
American Currie'a book at least was not rubbish m 1792, 
but who will read it now ? And yet it is on our shelves 
for a purpose. It oaay not be called for once in five yean ; 
it did a good work in its day, and the author lived a life 
of unselfish devotion to the profession. As a maker of 
much which in a few years will be ruibish of this kind, let 
me take back the harsh expression. 

But I wish to refer particularly to certain treasures in 
American bibliography which you should all have on your 
shelves. Of course the great libraries have most of them, 
and yet not all have all of them, but with a little effort 
they can be picked up. Take that notable Disamne 
upon the Institution of Medical Schools in America, by 
John Morgan, M.D., 1765. From it dates the organiza- 
tion of medical colleges in this countr)', but there is 
much more in this scholarly address. The introduction 
contains a picture of the state of practice in Philadelphia 
which is in its way unique, and for the first time in the 
history of the profession in this country Morgan tried 
to introduce what he calls the regular mode of practising 
physic, as apart from the work of the surgeon and apothe- 
cary. What interests us, too, is his plea for the estab- 
lishment of a medical library. Listen to his appeal : 
" Perhaps the physicians of Philadelphia, touched with 
generous sentimenta of regard for the rising generation 
and the manifest advantages accroing to the College 
thereby, would spare some useful books or contribute 
Bomowhat as a foundation on which we might begin." The 
817 
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biographical fragmeota in the introduction show the 
remarkable care with which some of the young colonial 
physicians aought the best available edncation. Few 
to-day, after a protracted apprenticeship, do as did Uoigan. 
spend five years in Europe under the most celebrated 
masters, but he returned a distinguished Fellow of the 
Royal Society of London, and a Correspondent of the 
Royal Academy of Surgery in Paris. 

John Jonea's Plain, Pradical, Concise, Remaria tm 
the TreatmerU of Wounds and Fractures, Desigiud for the 
Vse of Young Military and Naval Surgeons in tiorti 
America, 1776, was the vade mecum of the young stiigeona 
in the Revolutionary War. As the first separate surgical 
treatise published in this country it has a distinct biblio- 
graphical value, and, when, possible, you should put th« 
three editions together. 

Samuel Bard's study on Angina Suffocativa (1771), or 
diphtheria, aa it would be now termed, is an American 
classic of the first rank. It is difficult to get, but it is 
worth looking for. Get, too, his work on Midwifery, 1807, 
the first published in this country. An enterprising 
librarian will have all the editions of such a work. 

Thomas Bond's Lecture Introductory to the Study of 
Clinical Medicine at the Pennsylvania Bosjntal, 1766, 
remained in manuscript until printed in Vol. fV of the 
North American Medical Journal, 1827, a copy of which 
is not difficult to obtain. It is also republished Ja Morton's 
History of the Pennsylvania Hospital, and I republished it 
in the Cniversity Medical Magatine in 1S97. 

The works of Rush should be fully represented even in 

the smaller librariea, His collected writuigi pAMod 
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through five ecLitions and are easjr to get. Rush " is the 
father not only of AmericaD medicine, but of American 
medical literature, the type of a great man, many-sided, 
far-seeing, full of inteUect, and genius ; abused and vili- 
fied, as man hardly ever was before, by his contemporaries, 
professional and non-professional ; misunderstood by 
his immediate successors, and unappreciated by the 
present generation, few of whom know anjrthing of hia 
real character." I gladly quot« this estimate of Rush 
by S. D. Gross. Owing to the impression that he was 
disloyal to Washington, there has arisen of late a certain 
feeling of antagonism to his name. The truth is he was a 
strong hater, and, as was common at that period, a bitter 
partisan. I wiah some one would give ub the account from 
contemporary letters, and from the aide of Rush. There is 
an astonishing amount of bibliographical interest in the 
writings of Rush, and a good story awaits the leisure 
hours of some capable young physician. His letters are 
innumerable and scattered in many libraries. I came 
•cross one the other day IBuUetin of the New Yorh Library, 
■vol. I, No. 8), dated July 27, 1803, in which, replying to 
an in\-itation from Horatio Gates, he says pathetically, 
" A large and expensive family chain me to the pestle and 
mortar," and in a postscript he adds that as he now con- 
fines his labours to his patients, without trying to combat 
ignorance and error, he b kindly tolerated by his fellow- 
citizens. 

Many early works of great importance are difficult 
to find, such as Elisha North on Sf(Med Typhus or cere- 
bfoepinal fever, 1811. Noah Webster's History of Epi- 
demics has a special value, apart from ita interest as the 
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most important medical work written m this coun^ by 
a laTmon. 

The tracte on vaccination by Wateriiouse — the Americaa 
Jenner — should be sought for carefully. Try to have a 
copy of Nathan Smith's A Practical Essay on Typhous 
Fever (1S24) to hand to any young physician who anks 
for something good and fresh on typhoid fever. There 
IB a long list of important essays which you should have. 
I cannot begin to name them all, but I may mention, 
as an example, Jacob Bigelow on Sdf-limited Diseases, 
1835, which is a tract every senior student should read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest. If not obtainable, (lis 
Nature in Disease, 1869, contains it and many other 
essajTB of value. James Jackson's Letters to a Young 
Physician, 1856, are still worth reading — and wortli re- 
publishing. 

The stones of the great epidemics ofier material lor care- 
ful bibliographical research. Matthew Carey's grapliic 
description of the great epidemic of yellow fever in Phila- 
delphia, while not so lifelike and brilliant aa De Foe's 
great story of the plague in London, has the advantage 
of the tale of an eye-witness and of a brave man, one of 
the small band who rose above the panic of those awftil 
days. It is a classic of the llrst rank. The little book, 
by the way, bad a remarkable sale. The first edition i» 
dated November 13, 1793, the second, November 23, Uu 
third, November 30, and the fourth, January 16, 17M. 
Brockden Brown's Arthur Mervyn, while it gives in places 
a vivid description of this epidemic, is, in compariKUt, 
disappointing and lame, not worthy to be pUc«d on the 
same shelf with Carey's remarkable acootmt. 
820 
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Even the smaller libraries should have the works of this 
type. They are not hard to get, if looked foi in the right 
way. Early American works on special subjects should 
be sought for. The collection of works exhibited in the 
section on ophthalmology at the meeting of the American 
Medical Association shows in the most instructive manner 
the early publications on the subject in this country. 

I " 

' The third aspect of medical bibliography relates to 
writings which have a value to us from our interest in 
the author. After all, the true bibliophile cares not so 
much for the book as for the man whose Ule and mind 
are illustrated in it. There are men of noble life and high 
character, every scrap of whose writings should be precious 
to us, and such men are not rare. The works are not 
always of any special value to-day, or even of any intrinsic 
interest, but they appeal to us through the sympathy 
and oven the afiection, stirred in ua by the story of the 
man's life. It is, I know, a not uncommon feeling — 
a feeling which pervades No. XXXII of Shakespeare's 
SonneU and is so beautifully expressed in the concluding 
line, "Theirs for their style Til read, his for his love." 
Snch an attitude I feel personally toward the literary 
remains of John Morgan, David Ramsay, Daniel Drake. 
John D. Godman, James Jackson, junr., EUsha Bartlett 
and others 

In our libraries under John Morgan, to whose remark 
able essay I have already referred, there should be also 
his Vindication, which gives the story of the Army Medical 
Department in the early daj'a of the Revolution. One 
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bind the article. Semmelweiss, who gete the credit foi 
introducing asepsis in midwifery, came some years later. 
Occasionally, a well-known medical writer will dabble in 
pure literature, and will sometimes, as in the case of Dr. 
Wier Mitchell, attain a success as remarkable as that 
which he has had in his profession. Put his writings on 
the shelves — they illustrate his breadth and his strength. 
A volume of poema may Illustrate some strong man's 
foible. George B. Wood's epic poem, " First and Last," 
and tho "Eolopcesis" of Jacob Bigclow illustrate the 
dangers which beset physicians who write poetry. 

Bif^raphy is a department which you will find a very 
attractive and a moat profitable field to cultivate for your 
readers. The foreign literature includes several compen- 
bensive encyclopedias, but it is not a department very 
well represented in this country. It is true that an enor- 
mous literature exista, chiefiy in periodicals, but the sort 
of biography to which I refer has a threefold distinction. 
The subject is a worthy one, he is dead, and the writer 
has the necessary qualificatious for the task. We possess 
three notable works on American medical biography : 
James Thacher, !828 ; Stephen W. Williams, 1845. and 
Samuel D. Gross, 1861, which remain to-day the chief 
works of reference to the latter date. Thacher's a a 
remarkable production and for the period a most ambitious 
work. It has been a common tap to which writers have 
gone for information on the history of medicine in this 
country, and the lives of the prominent physicians to 
about 1S25. It is a rare volume now, but worth its price, 
and I know of no more fascinating book, or one more 
difficult to put down. Even the printed list of subscribers 
S23 
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— a long one, too — is moat interesting. TAaay of Tbacher> 
beat known books come in the third category, and are of 
valae in a medical library only so far as they illasbrmte 
the remarkable versatility of the man. His Practice, 
the first American one, you will, of coarse, try to get, 
and you should also have one of the editions of his JcntnuU 
of the Revolutionary War, through which he served with 
pencil, as well as scalpel, in hand. It is a moat graphic 
account, and of interest to us here since he describee -very 
fully the campaign in this region, which led to the anr- 
render of Burgoyne, the treachery ot Arnold, and be wu 
an eye-witnesa of the tragic end of poor Major Andre. 
You will not find it easy to get a complete set of bis wiitingB. 

There are many single volumes for which yon will be on 
the look out. Caldwell's Autobiographif is a storehotm of 
facts (and fancies !] relating to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, to Rush and to the early days of the Transylvania 
University and the Cincinnati schools. Pickled, as it is, 
in vinegar, the work is sure to sumve. 

Have carefully rebound James Jackson's memoir of hia 
eon (1835), and put it in the way of the young men »mAtj g 
your readers. Few biographies will do them more good. 

For the curious pick up the Uterature on the Ch^num- 
PattJson quarrel, and anything, in fact, relating to that 
vivacious and pugnacious Scot, Granville ijharpe Pattiaon. 

There are a few full-blown medical biographies of special 
interest to us : The hfe and writings of that remarkablo 
philosopher and physician, Welts, of Charleston. The 
Ufe of John C. Warren (1860) is full of intere«t, uid in tha 
Btiaya of David Hossack you will get the inner history ot 
the profeeaioQ in New York during the etdy ywes ol tlie 
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laat ceotary. In many ways Daniel Drake is the most 
anic|ue figore in the history of American medicine. Get 
his Life, by Mansfield, and hia PioTieer Life in Kentucky. 
He Lterally made Cincinnati, having " boomed " it in the 
early days in his celebrated Ptcture 0/ CindntuUi, 1815. 
He founded neatly everything that is old and good in 
that city. His monumental work on The Diieaaes of the 
Mississippi Valley is in every library ; pick out from the 
catalogues every scrap of his writings. 

1 must bring these " spUnteiy," rambling remarks to a 
close, but I hope that I may have stirred in you an interest 
in some of the wider aspects of American medical bioblio- 
graphy — I mean aspects other than the daily demand upon 
you for new books, new editions and new journals. 

Keep ever in view, each one in this circle, the important 
fact that a library should be a storehouse of everything 
relating to his history of the profession of the locality. 
Refuse nothing, especially if it ia old ; letters, manoscripta 
of all kinds, pictures, everything illustrating the growth 
as well as the past condition, should be preserved and 
tabulated. There b usually in each conmiunity a man 
who is fond of work of this sort. Encourage him in 
every possible way. Think of the legacy left by Dr. 
Toner, of Washington, rich in materiab for the history 
of the profession during the Revolutionary War ! There 
should be a local pride in collecting the writings and 
manuscripts of the men who have made a school or a 
city famous. It is astonishing how much manuscript 
material is stowed away in old chests and desks. Take, 
tor example, the recent " find " of Dr. Cordell of the letters 
of the younger Wiesenthal, of Baltimore, describing student 
life in London aboat the middle of the eighteenth century. 
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Think of tbe precioos letters of tlut noble old mmn, Natlun 
Smith, full of details about the foandAtions of the Dart- 
month and the Yale Schools ot Medicine ! Valuable now 
(too ralnable to be in private hands), what will Uiey be 
100 or 200 years hence ! 

\\Tiat should attract us aQ is a study o! the growth 
of the American mind in medicine since the starting of the 
colonies. As in a mirror this story is reflected in the 
literature of which yon are the guardians and collectora — 
in letters, in manoscripts, in pamphlete, in books, and in 
journals. In the eight generations which have p«aaed, 
the men who have striven and strolled — men whose lives 
are beet described in the words of St. Paul, in journeying 
often, in perils of water, in perils in the city, in perils in 
the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in weariness and pain- 
fulness, in watchiugs often, in hunger and thirst, and in 
fastings — these men, ot some of whom I have told you 
somewhat, have made ua what we are. With the irre- 
vocable past into which they have gone lies oar future, «nce 
our condition is the resultant of forces which, in these 
generations, have moulded the profesaion of a new and 
mighty empire. From the vantage ground of a young 
century we can trace in the literature how three great 
streams of influence — Bngliah, French and German — 
have blended into the broad current of American medicine 
on which we are a6oat. Adaptiveness, lucidity and 
thoroughness may be said to be the characteristics of 
these Anglican, Gallic and Teutonic influences, and it is no 
small part of your duty to see that these inflsences, the 
combination of which gives lo medicine on this continent iu 
distinctively eclectic quality, are maintained and exteiuledr 
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Tbe HotpiUl is ihb only proper Oolfege in ubioli to FMr a tnio 
ditdple of Aesoolapius. 



The moBt estential part of a stadent's instniotioQ k obtained, 
aa I believe, not in the leoture ro(Mn« bat at the bediide. NotfaiQg 
seen there is lost ; the rhythms of disease are learned by fireqnent 
repetition ; its unforeseen oooorrenoes stamp themselTss inddKbfy 
on the memory. Before the student is aware of what he has 
acquired he has learned the aspeots and oaoses and probable issue 
of the diseases he has seen with his teacher, and the proper mode 
of dealing with them, so far as his master knows. 

OuvBB WiNDBLL Houos, IiUrodudory Ledun^ 1807. 
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THE last quarter of the lost century saw xa»vy remark- 
able changes and reformationa, among which in 
far-reaching general importance not one is to be compared 
with the reform, or rather revolution, in the teaching of 
the science and art of medicine. Whether the conscience 
of the professors at last awoke, and fett the pricking of 
remorse, or whether the change, as is more likely, was only 
part of that larger movement toward larger events in the 
midst of which we are to-day, need not be here discussed. 
The improvement has been in three directions : in demand- 
ing of the student a better general education ; in lengthening 
the period of professional study ; and in substituting 
laboratories for lecture rooms — that is to say, in the replace- 
ment of theoretical by practical teaching. The problem 
before us as teachers may be very briefly stated ; to give 
to our students an education of such a character that 
they can become sensible practitioners — the destiny of 
seven-eighths of them. Toward this end are all our 
endowments, our multiplying laboratorira, our complicated 
jl^B curricula, our palatial buildings. In the four years* course 
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a division is very properly made betveeo the prep«rat(»y 
or scieDtific branches and the practical ; the ionxser are 
taught in the Bcbool or college, the latter in the hospital. 
Not that there is any essential diSerence ; there may be as 
much science taught in a course of surgery as in a nmne of 
embryology. The special growth of the medical school in 
the past 25 years has been in the direction of the practical 
teaching of science. Everywhere the lectures have been 
supplemented or replaced by prolonged practical courses, 
and instead of a single laboratory devoted to anatomy, 
there are now laboratories of physiology, of phyuotogical 
chemistry, of pathology, of pharmacology, and of hy^eoe. 
Apart from the more attractive mode of presentation and 
the more useful character of the knowledge obtained to 
this way, the student learns to use the instnunonte of 
precision, gets a mental training of incalculable value, and 
perhaps catches some measure of the scientiGc spirit. The 
main point is that he has no longer merely theoretical 
knowledge acquired in a lecture room, but a first-hand 
practical acquaintance with the things themselves. He not 
only has dissected the sympathetic system, bot be has set 
up a kymograph and can take a blood pressure observstioD, 
he has personally studied the action of digitalis, of chloro- 
form and of ethei, he has made bis own culture media and 
he has " plated " organiama. The young fellow who is 
sent on to ua in his third year is nowadays a fairly ivell- 
trained man and in a position to begin his life's work in 
those larger laboratories, private and public, which nature 
fills with her mistakes and experiment*. 

How can we make the work of the student in the third 

and fourth year as practical as it is in kis fint and aeeoDd t 
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I take it for granted we all feel that it should be. The 
answer is, take him from the lecture-room, take him from 
the amphitheatre — put him in the out-patient department 
— put him in the waida. It is not the aystematic lecture, 
not the amphitheatre clinic, not even the ward claaa— all 
of which have their value — in which the reformation is 
needed, but in the whole relationship of the senior student to 
the hospital. During the first two years, he is thoroughly at 
home in the laboratories, domiciled, we may say, with his 
place in each one, to which he can go and work quietly under 
a tutor's direction and guidance. To parallel thia condition 
in the third and fourth years certain reforms are neceeaary. 
First, in the conception of how the art of medicine and 
surgery can be taught. My firm conviction is that we should 
start the third year student at once on his road of life. 
Ask any physician of twenty years' standing how he has 
become proficient in his art, and he will reply, by constant 
contact with disease ; and he will add that the medicine he 
learned in the schools was totally different from the 
medicine he learned at the bedside. The graduate of a 
quarter of a century ago went out with little practical 
knowledge, which increased only as his practice increased. 
In what may be called the natural method of teaching the 
student begins with the patient, continues with the patient, 
and ends his studies with the patient, using books and lec- 
tures as tools, as means to an end. The student starts, in 
fact, as a pradittoner, as an observer of disordered machines, 
with the structure and orderly functions of which be is 
perfectly familiar. Teach him how to observe, give him 
plenty of facta to observe, and the lessons will come out of 
the facta themselvea. For the junior student in medicine 
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and surgery it is a safe rule to have do teacluDg 
without a patient for a text, and the best teaching is that 
taught by the patient himself. The whole art of medicine 
13 in observation, as the old motto goes, but to educate the 
eye to see, the ear to heai and the finger to feel takes time, 
and to make a beginning, to start a man on the right path, is 
all that we can do. We expect too much of the student 
and we try to teach him too much. Give him good methods 
and a proper point of view, and all other things will be 
added, as his experience grows. 

The second, and what is the most important reform, ia 
in the hospital itself. In the interests of the medical 
student, of the profession, and of the public at large we 
must ask from the hospital authorities much greater facili- 
ties than are at present enjoyed, at least by the students of a 
majority of the medical schools of this country. The woric of 
the third and fourth year should be taken out of the medical 
school entirely and transferred to the hospit&l, which, aa 
Abemethy remarks, is the proper college for the medical 
student, in his lost years at least. An extraordinary 
difficulty here presents itself. While there arc institutiona 
in which the students have all the privileges to be deured, 
there are others in which they are admitted by side entrances 
to the amphitheatre of the hospital, while from too many the 
students are barred as hurtful to the best interesta of the 
patients. The work of an institution in which there ia no 
teaching ia rarely first clasa. There ia not that keen interest, 
nor the thorough study of the cases, nor amid the exigeocias 
of the busy life is the hospital physician able to eecftpe 
clinical slovenliness unless he teaches and in turn it tao^t 
by asaistanta and students. It is, I think, safe to uj tbtk 
S32 
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in a hospital with students in the wards the patients are 
more carefully looked after, their diseases are more fully 
studied and fewer mistakes made. The larger question, of 
the extended usefulness of the hospital in promotiiig the 
diffusion of medical and surgical knowledge, I cannot here 
consider. 

I envy for our medical students the advantages enjoyed 
by the nurses, who live in daily contact with the sick, and 
who have, in this country at least, supplanted the former 
in the affections of the hospital trustees. 

The objection often raised that patients do not like to 
have students in the wards ia entirely fanciful. In my 
experience it is just the reverse. On this point I can claim 
to speak with some authority, having served as a hospital 
physician for more than 25 years, and having taught 
chiefly in the wards. With the exercise of ordinary dis- 
cretion, and if one b actuated by kindly feelings towards 
the patients, there ia rarely any difficulty. In the present 
state of medicine it is very difficult to carry on the work 
of a first-class hospital without the help of students. We 
ask far too much of the resident physicians, whose number 
has not increased in proportion to the enormous increase 
in the amount of work thrust upon them, and much of the 
routine work can be perfectly well done by senior students. 



11 
How, practically, can this be carried into effect ? Let 
ue take the third year students first. A class of 100 students 
li maybedividedintotensections, each of wluch may be called 

^H & clinical unit, which should be in charge of one instructor. 
^H Let us follow the course of such a unit through the day. 
^H 388 
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On SIondajB, Wednesdays, and Fridan at 9 a.m. < 
ury instruction in physical diagnosis. From 10 to 12 ajn. 
practical instruction in the out-patient department. ThU 
may consist in part in seeing the coses in a routine way, id 
receiving instruction how to take histories, and in becounng 
familiar with the ordinary aspect of disease as seen in a 
medical outclinic. At 12 o'clock a senior teacbei could meet 
/our, or even five, of the units, dealing more systcmattcsQy 
with special cases. The entire morning, or, where it is 
customary to have the hospital practice in the aftemooo, a 
large part of the afternoon, two or three hours at least, 
should be spent in the out-patient department. No aliort bu 
weeks' course, but each clinical unit throughout the session 
should as a routine see out-patient practice under skilled 
direction. Very soon these students are able to take 
histories, have learned how to examine the coses, and the 
out-patient records gradually become of some value. Of 
course all of this means abundance of clinical material, 
proper space in the out-patient department for teaching, 
sufficient apparatus and young men who are able and willing 
to undertake the work. 

On the alternate dayH, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days, the clinical unit (which we are following) is in the 
surgical out-patient department, seeing minor surgofy, 
learning how to bandage, to give ether, and helping in all 
the interesting work of a surgical dispensary. Groups of 
three or four units should be in charge of a demonstrator of 
morbid anatomy, who would take them to postmort«ma, 
the individual men doing the work, and one day in tho week 
all the unitM could attend the morbid anatomy demon- 
atrotion of the professor of pathology. I take it loc granted 
8S4 
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that the student has got so far that he has finished hu 
pathological histology in his second year, which is the case 
in the more advanced schools. 

Other hours of the day for the third year could be de- 
voted to the teaching of obstetrics, materia medica, thera- 
peutics, hygiene and clinical microscopy. At the end of 
the session in a well-conducted school the third-year 
student is really a very well-informed fellow. He knows 
the difference between Pott's disease and Pott's fracture ; 
he can readily feel an enlarged spleen, and he knows the 
^^ diflerence between Charcot's crystals and Charcot's joint. 
^K In the fourth year 1 would still maintain the clinical unit 
^H of t«n men, whoso work would be transferred from theout- 
^^ patient department to the wards. Each man should be 
allowed to serve in the medical, and, for as long a period as 
possible, in the surgical wards. He should be assigned 
tour or five beds. He has had experience enough in his 
third year to enable hjrr i to take the history of the new 
cases, which would need, of course, supervision or correction 
by the senior house officer or attending physician. Under 
the supervision of the house physician he does all of the 
work connected with his own patients ; analysis of the urine, 
etc. , and takes the daily record as dictated by the attending 
physician. One or two of the clinical units are taken 
round the wards thre* or four times in the week by one 
of the teachers for a couple of hours, the cases commented 
upon, the students asked questions and the groups made 
familiar with the progress of the cases. In this way the 
student gets a familiarity with disease, a practical know- 
^H ledge of clinical methods and a practical knowledge of how 
^^■to treat disease. With equal advantage the same plan 
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can be followed in the aui^ical wards and in the obstettie*! 
and gynsecological departments. 

An old method, it is the only method by which medicine 
snd aurgery can be taught properiy, as it is the identical 
maimer in which the physcian is himself taught when he 
geta into practice. The radical reform needed ta in th« 
introduction into this country of the syatom of clinical 
clerks and surgical dresseis, who should be joat as much a 
part of the machinery of the wards as the nurses or th» 
houae physicians. 

There is no scarcity of material ; on the contrary, there 
is abundance. Thmk of the plethora of patients in this 
city, the large majority of whom are never seen, not to say 
touched, by a medical student ! Think of the hundreds ol 
typhoid fever patients, the daily course of whose disease is 
never watched or studied by our pupils ! Think how few 
of the hundreds of cases of pneomonia which will enter 
the hospitals during the nest three months, will be seen 
daily, hourly, in the wards by the fourth year men ! And 
yet it is for this they are in the medical school, just as much 
u, more indeed, than they are in it to learn the physiology 
of the liver or the anatomy of the hip-joint. 

But, you may ask, how does such a plan work in prac- 
tice ! Prom a long experience I can answer, admirably I 
It has been adopted in the Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
of which the hospital, by the terms of the founder's will, b 
an essential part. There is nothing special in our material, 
our wards are not any better than those in other Srst-clasa 
hospitals, but a distinctive feature is that greater protiiioo 
is made for teaching students and perhaps for the stody 
of diMan. Let me tell you in a few words jost bow Aa 
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work IB conducted. The third year student* an taught 
medicine : 

First, in a aystematic course of physical diagnoaia con- 
ducted by Drs. Thayer and Futcher, the Associate Profeaaors 
of Medicine, in the rooms adjacent to the out-patient 
department. In the second half of the year, after receiving 
inatruction in history-taking, the students take notes and 
examine out-patients. 

Secondly, three days in the week at the conclusion of 
the out-patient hours, the entire class meets the teacher in 
an adjacent room, and the students are taught how to 
examine and study patients. It is remarkable how many 
interesting cases can be shown in the course of a year in this 
way. Each student who takes a case is expected to report 
upon and " keep track " of it, and is questioned with refer- 
ence to ita progress. The opportunity is taken to teach the 
student How to look up questions in the bterature by setting 
BubjectA upon which to report in connexion with the cases 
they have seen. A class of fifty can be dealt with very 
conveniently in this manner. 

Thirdly, the clinical microscopy class. The clinical 
laboratory is part of the hospital equipment. It is in charge 
of a senior assistant, who is one of the resident officers of 
the hospitttl. There ia room in it for about one hundred 
students on two fioors. each man having his own work-table 
and locker and a place in which he can have his own speci- 
mensandworkat odd hours. The course is a systematic one, 
given throughout the sesaion, from two hours to two hours and 
a half twice a week, and consists of routine instruction in the 
methods of examining the blood and secretions, the gastric 
contents, urine, etc. This can be made a most invatuaUe 
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coune, onabling tbe stadent to continue the microsoopio 
work which he has had in his first and second years, and he 
familiarizes himself with the use of a valuable instramcnt. 
which becomes in this way a clinical tool and not a mere toy. 
The clinical laboratory in the medical school, should be 
connected with the hoepital, of which it is an essential part. 
Nowadays the microscopical, bacteriological and chemical 
work of the wards demands skilled laboor, and the houw 
phj^icians as well as the students need the help and super- 
vision of experts in clinical chemistry and bacteriology, 
who should form part of the resident stafi of the institution. 
Fimrthly, the general medical clinic. One day to the 
week, in the amphitheatre, a clinic is held for the third 
and fourth year students and the more interesting cases in 
the wards are brought before them. As far as possible we 
present the diseases of the seasons, and in the autumn 
special attention is given to malarial and typhoid fever, 
and later in the winter to pneumonia. Committees are 
appointed to report on every case of pneumonia and the 
complications of typhoid fever. There are no syatematic 
lectures, but in the physical diagnosis classes there are set 
recitations, and in what I call the observation class in tbo 
dispensary held three times a week, general stAtemeats are 
often made concerning the diseases under considetstion. 
Fourth Year Ward Work. — The class is divided into three 
groups (one in medicine,onein8urgery, and one in obstetrics 
and gjwnology) which serve as clinical clerks and aiugical 
. dressers. In medicine each student has five or six beds. He 
\ takes notes of the new cases as they come tn, does the uiine 
knd blood work and helps the house physician in the geiMnl 
care of the paticnta. From nine to eleven t^ vi«it is ma 
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with the clinical clerks, and syEtematio instruction is given. 
The interesting cases are seen and new cases are studied, 
and the students (jueationed with reference to the symptoms 
and nature of the disease and the course of treatment. 
^V'hat I wish to emphasize is that this method of teaching is 
not a ward-class iu which a group of studente is taken into 
the ward and a case or two demonstrated ; it is ward-work, 
the students themselves taking their ahare in the work of 
the hospital, just as much as the attending physician, the 
interne, or the nune. Moreover, it is not an occasional 
thing. His work in medicine for the three months is his 
major subject and the clinical clerks have from nine to 
twelve for their ward-work, and an hour in the ahernoon in 
which aomc special questions are dealt with by the senior 
assistant or by the house physicians. 

The Recitation Class. — Aa there are no regular lectures, 
to be certain that all of the subjects in medicine are brought 
before the students in a systematic manner, a recitation 
class is held once a week upon subjects set beforehand. 

The Weeld'j Clirtic in the amphitheatre, in which the 
clinical clerks take leading parts, as they report upon 
their cases and read the notes of their cases brought before 
the class foi' consideration. Certain important aspects of 
medicine are constantly kept before this class. Week after 
week the condition of the typhoid fever cases is discussed, 
the more interesting cases shown, the complications 
systematically placed upon the board. A pneumonia com- 
mittee deals with all the clinical features of this common 
disease, and a list of the cases is kept on the blackboard, 
and during a session the students have reports upon fifty 
<n sixty cases, a la^ majority of which are seen in th« 
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clinic b^ atl of thc^m, while the clinical clerks have in the 
wards an opportuoitj' oE studying them daily. 

The general impieseion among the students and the joalor 
teachers is that the sjntem has worked well. There are 
faults, perhaps more than we see, but T am sore they are 
not in the system. Many of the students are doubtless 
not well informed theoretically on some subjocte, as 
personally I have always been opposed to that base and 
most pernicious system of educating them with a ^Hew to 
examinations, but even the dullest learn how to examine 
patients, and get familiar with the cfaangmg aspects of the 
important acute diseases. The pupil handles a saffident 
number of cases to get a certain measure of techmcal akill, 
and there is ever kept before him the idea that he is not in 
the hospital to learn everything that is known bat to leam 
how to study disease and how to treat it, or rather, how to 
treat patients. 



HI 
A third change is in reorganization of the medical school. 
This has been accomplished in the first two years by an 
extraordinary increase in the laboratory work, which baa 
necessitated an increase in the teaching force, and indeed an 
entirely new conception of how such subjects as phyaioki^, 
pharmacology and pathology should be taught. A oaix«a- 
ponding reformation is needed in the third and foortJl 
yean. Control of ample climcal facilities a as eaeeatial 
to-day as large, well-endowed laboratories, and the abaenoa 
of this causes the clinical to Ug behind the scientific eda- 
cation. Speaking for the Department of Medicine, I should 
■ay that three or four well-equipped medicsl cUttioa ol flhy 
840 
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to seventy-five beds each, with out-patient departments 
under the control of the directors, are required foi a school of 
maximum size, say 800 atudenta. Within the next quarter 
of a century the la^ei universities of thia country will 
have their own hospitats in which the problems of nature 
known as disease will be studied ds thoroughly as ate those 
of geology or Sanscrit. But even with present conditions 
much may be done. There are hundreds of earnest students, 
thousands of patients, and scores of well-equipped young 
men willing and anxious to do practical teaching. Too 
often, as you know full well, "the hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed ; " for the bread of the wards they are 
given the stones of the lecture-room and amphitheatre. The 
dissociation of student and patient is a legacy of the per- 
nicious system of theoretical teaching from which we have 
escaped in the first and second years. 

For the third and fourth year students, the hospital 
is the college ; for the juniors, the out-patient depart- 

■ ment and the clinics ; for the seniors, the wards. They 
should be in the hospital as part of its equipment, as an 
essential part, without which the work cannot be of the best. 
They should be in it as the place in which alone they can 
leom the elements of their art and the lessons which will 
be of service to them when in practice for themselves. 
The hospital with students in its dispensaries and wards 
doubles its usefulness in a community. The stimulus of 
their presence neutralizes that clinical apathy certain, 
sooner or lat«r, to beset the man who makes lonely " rounds "' 
with his house-physician. Better work is done for the pro- 
fession and for the public ; the practical education of young ^ 
meut who carry with them to all parts of the country good fl 
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methods, extends enonnously tb« work of an inatitutioA. 
and the piolession is recruited by men who have been 
taught to think and to observe for themselves, and who 
become independent practitioners of the new school of 
scientific medicine — men whose faith in the possibilities 
of their art hoe been strengthened, not weakened, by a 
knowledge of ita limitations. It is no new method which I 
advocate, but the old method of Boerhaave, of the elder 
Rutherford of the Edinburgh school, of the older men of 
this city, and of Boston and of Philadelphia — the men 
who had been pupils of John Hunter and of Rutherford 
and of Saunders. It makes of the hospital a college in 
which, as clinical clerks and surgical dressers, the students 
slowly learn for themselves, onder skilled direction, the 
phenomena of disease. It is the true method, because it is 
the natural one, the only one by which a physician groin 
in clinical wisdom after he begins practice for himself— 
others are bastard substitutes. 
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Let lu hold fast the profeasion of our faith without wavcrmg. . . . 
and lot UB ooiuider one &nothor. to pioToke mOo love tad to good 
works : not fonaking the adaembUng of oiuwlTca togMhar, u lb» 
nuDiier of some is. 

EPI3TU1 TO THB Kbbkxws. CIuptM z. 

The waot of energy is one of the main teaaona why ao tew pcnona 
oontinue to improve in later jeara. They have not the will, and 
do not know the way. They " never try an eiperiment " or Look 
up a point of tnt«reat for themaelvee ; tb«y make no aacrifioea for 
the soke of knowledge -, their mindi, Uke their bodies, at a 0Nt4)fi 
age become fixed. Oeniua baa been defined aa " the power of 
taking pains " ; but hardly any one keeps up hia mt«r«et in know* 
ledge throughout a whob life. The troablea of a family, tba 
business of making money, the demanda of a pKifeaaion dntroy 
the elaetidty of the mind. The waxen tablet □{ the memoiy, 
which vaa once capable of receiving " true thougbM asd claar 
lmpr««eionB." bMumea baid and crowded ; there ia no room for 
the Dccnniulatiaas of a long Ufe [Thtirt, 194 R.]- The aiudcnt, 
aa years advance, rather makes an exchange of knowMge thaa 
adds to bia atoraa. 

Jow«TT*s IjilroduttitMt lo PtoAx 
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S the Autocrat remarks : 

little ol all wo value here 

Wakes on the mom of ita himdiedth ye&r. 



All the more reason to honour auch occasiona &s the 
present in an appropriate manner. The tribute of words 
that I gladly bring — and that you may take as expressing 
the sentiments of your brethren at large — necessarily 
begins with congratulations that your society has passed 
into the select group of those that have reached a century 
of existence. But congratulations must be mingled with 
praise of the baud of noble men who, in 1803, made this 
gathering possible. It is true they did but follow the lead 
of their colleagues of Litchfield County and their own 
example when, in 1784, the physicians of this county 
organized what is now one of the oldest medical societies 
in the land. In the introduction to the volume of Tramac- 
tions of this Society, published in 1788, the following brief 
stAtementa are made as to the objects of the organization, 
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which may be transposed from the patent to the child. 
and which I qaote in illustration of the character of the 
men and as giving in brief the chief uses of ■ medical 
society : " This society was formed on the most libetal 
and generous principles, and was designed, fiiat. to lajr a 
foundation for that unanimity and friendship whidi ia 
essential to the dignity and usefulness of the pioteasion ; 
to accomplish which, they resolved, secondly, to meet 
once in three months ; thirdly, that in all cases where cooasel 
is requisite they wOl assist each other withoot le s c rv c ; 
fourthly, that all reputable practitioners in the country, 
who have been in the practice for one year or more, may 
be admitted members ; fifthly, that they will communicat« 
their observatioDS on the air, seasons and climate, with 
such discoveries aa they may make in physic, surgery, 
botany or chemistry, and deliver faithful histories of the 
various diseases incident to the inhabitants of this country, 
with the mode of treatment and event in singular cases ; 
sixthly, to open a correspondence with the medical BocietJea 
in the neighbouring states and in Europe, for which purpose 
they have a standing committee of correspondence ; 
seventhly, to appoint a committ«e (or the purpose of 
examining candidates for the profesaiao, and to give 
certificates to the deserving." Changed conditions have 
changed some of these objects, but in the main they hold 
good to-day. 

Some of the paragraplis have suggested to me the subject 
of my address — the educational value of the medical 
society. There are many problems and difficulties in Uw 
education of a medical student, but they are not mora 
difScult than the question of the coatianous educatioB of 
84Q 
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the general practitioner. Over the one we have flome 
coDtrol, over the other, none. The univereity and the 
state board make it certain that the one has a minimum, 
at least, of professional knowledge, but who can be certain 
of the state of that knowledge of the other in five or ten 
years from the date of his graduation ? The specialist 
may be trusted to take care of himself — the conditions 
of his existence demand that he shall be abreaat of the 
times ; but the family doctor, the private in our great 
array, the essential factor in the battle, should be carefully 
nurtured by the schools and carefully guarded by the 
public. Humanly speaking, with Kim are the issues ol 
life and death, since upon him falb the grevious responsi- 
bility in those terrible emergencies which bring darkness 
and despair to so many households. No class of men 
needs to call to mind more often the wise comment of 
Plato tltat education is a life-long business. The difficulties 
are partly adherent to the subject, partly have to do with 
the individual and his weakness. The problems of disease 
are more complicated and difficult than any others with 
which the trained mind has to grapple ; the conditions 
in any given case may be unlike those in any other ; each 
case, indeed, may have its own problem. Law, constantly 
'looking back, has its forms and procedures, ita precedents 
and practices. Once grasped, the certainties of divinity 
make its study a delight and its practice a pastime ; but 
who can tell of the uncertainties of medicine as an ait t 
The science on which it is based is accurate and definite 
enough ; the physics of a man's circulation are the phyuca 
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out of gear, you cannot apply the same rules for the repair ^^^M 
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of the one as ol the ottier. Variability ia the law ol life, 
and as no two faces are the same, bo no two bodies are alike, 
and no two individuals react alike and behave alike under 
the abnormal conditions which we know aa disease. This is 
the fundamental difficulty in the education of the physician, 
and one which he may never grasp, or he takes it so tenderly 
that it hurts instead of boldly accepting the axiom of 
Bishop Butler, more true of medicine than of any other 
profession : " Probabihty is the guide of life." Silnoimded 
by people who demand certainty, and not philosopher 
enough to agree with Locke that " Probo&tltfy mpptiet 
ihe deject of our knoviedge and guides us when that fails 
and is tiways conversant about things of which we haoe no 
certainly," the practitioner too often gets into a habit of 
mind which resents the thought that opinion, not full 
knowledge, must be his stay and prop. There ia no dis- 
credit, though there is at times much discomfort, in this 
everlasting perhaps with which we have to preface so much 
connected with the practice of our art. It is. as I said, 
inherent in the subject. Take in illustration an experience 
of last week. I saw a patient with Dr. Bolgiano who 
presented marked pulsation to the left of the sternum in 
the second, third and fourth interspaces, visible even before 
the night-dress was removed, a palpable itupulae over the 
area of pulsation, flatness on percussion, accentuated 
heart sounds and a soft systolic bruit. When to this wen 
added paralysis of the left recurrent larjmgeal nerve, 
HmallDesB of the radial pulse on the left side, and tracheal 
tugging, there ia not one of you who would not make, 
under such circumstanoes, the diagnosU of aneurinn of Ute 
aorta. Few of us, indeed, would put in the perhapt. at 
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think ol it as a probability with such a. combination of 
physical signs, and yet the associate conditions which had 
been present — a small primary tumour of the left lobe of 
the thjrroid, with secondary nodules in the lymph glands 
of the neck and involvement of the mediastinum and 
metastases in the brain with optic neuritis — left no question 
that the tumour causing the remarkable intrathoracic com- 
bination was not aneurismal but malignant. Listen to the 
appropriate comment'of the Father of Medicine, who twenty- 
five centuries ago had not only grasped the fundamental 
conception of our art as one based on observation, but had 
laboured also through a long life to give to the profession 
which he loved the aa%Tng health of science — list«n, I say. 
to the words of his famous aphorism : " Experience ia 
falladoug and judg/nent diffindt ! " 

But the more serious problem relates to the education of 
the practitioner after he has left the schools. The founda- 
tion may not have been laid upon which to erect an intel- 
lectual etnicture, and too often the man starts with a total 
misconception of the prolonged struggle necessary to keep 
the education he has, to say nothing of bettering the 

»iuBtruction of the schools. As the practice of medicine 
IB not a business and can never be one,' the education of 

■ In every age there have been EUjshs ready to give up in deapsir 
at tbe progress of oonunerciaiism in the profeeeton. GarUi aays 
in IBOQ {Di*pauary\— 

How aickeaing Phjaick hange her pensive head 
And what was once a Science, now's a Trade. 
Of mediciae, many are of Ihe opinion expressed by one of Aken- 
aide's dtsputanta eX Tom's Coffee Houae, that the ancients en- 
deavoaied to make it a Boience and failed, aod Ihe modems to 
make it a trade and have Huccoeded. Today the ory is louder 
than ever, aod in truth there are grounrfx for aUna ; but, on tbe 
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the beut — the moral dde of the man — most keep pace witb 
the education of the head. Our fellow creabues cannot 
be dealt with as man de&la in com and coal ; " the ^"my" 
heart by which we live " must control oar profeaaional 
relations. After all, the personal equation has most to 
do with success or failure in medicine, and in the triab 
of life the fire which strengthens and tempers the metal 
of one may soften and ruin another. In his philosophy 
of life the young doctor will find Rabbi Ben Exra ' a better 
guide, with his stimulating 

Then, welcome each rebufl 

Thai tuma earth's smootfaneu rough. 

Each ating thai bids nor sit nor •Mod bul go t 

than Omar, whose fatalism, so seductive in I^tlgenlifft 
verses, leaves little scope for human efiort. 

For better or worse, there are few occupations of a mom 
satisfying character than the practice of medicine, U a 
man can but once get orieniiTt and bring to it the philoaopby 
of honest work, the philosophy which insists that we 
are here, not to get all we can out of the life about us, 
but to see how much we can add to it. The discontent 
and grumblings which one hears have their source in the 
man more often than in his en\'ironmeDt. In the natnm 
oE the material in which wo labour and of which, by 

other hand, we can uy to thett Elijahs that Uier* an maoy mora 
tfaut 7,000 left who have not bonr«d the knee to tbk BmI, but *bo 
practise eatiU cade el probt. 

> See Browning'* poem. A good little editian has jtuit braa 
imatA (with an inlnxiuction by WllUam AdaiDS SUcl«). wUoh I 
d U) yuusg graduates. 
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the way, we are partakers, there is much that could 
be improved, but, as Mrs. Poyser remarks, we must 
accept men as the Lord made them, and not expect too 
much. But let me say this of the public : it is rarely 
responsible for the failures in the profession. Occasionally 
a man of superlative merit is neglected, but it is because 
he lacks that most essential gift, the knonledge how to use 
hisgifts. Thefailurein 99 per cent, of the cases is in the man 
himself ; he has not started right, the poor chap has not 
had the choice of his parents, or his education has been 
bulty, or he has fallen away to the worship of strange gods, 
Baal or Ashtoreth, or worse still, Bacchus. But after all 
the killing vice of the young doctor is intellectual laziness. 
He may have worked hard at college, but the years of 
probation have been bis ruin. Without specific subjecte 
upon which to work, he gets the newspaper or the novel 
habit, and fritters his energies upon useless Uteraturc. 
There is no greater test of a man's strength than to make 
him mark time b the " stand and wait " years. Habita 
of systematic reading are rare, and are becoming more 
rare, and five or ten years from his license, as practice 
begins to grow, may find the young doctor knowing leas 
than he did when he started and without fixed educational 
purpose in life. 

Now here is where the medical society may step in and 
prove his salvation. The doctor's post-graduate education 
comes from patients, from books and journals, and from 
societies, which should be supplemented every five or 
six years by a return to a post-graduate school to get rid 
of an almost inevitable slovenliness in methods of work. 
Of his chief teachers, his patients, I cannot here apeak. 
361 
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Gacli case has its lesson — & lesson that may be, bnt is not 1 
always, leamt, for clioical wisdom is not the eqaivatent I 
of experience. A man who has seen 500 caaes of pueomoota f 
may not have the imderstanding of the disease which c 
with an intelligent study of a score of cases, bo difiorent I 
ate knowledge and wisdom, which, as the poet truly says, 
" (ar from being one have olttimes no connexion." Nor | 
can I speak of bis books and joumab, but on such an occa- 
sion as the present it seems appropriate to say a few W(nds 
on the educational value of the medical society. 

The first, and in some respects the most importsat, 
function is that mentioned by the wise founden of ytnn 
parent society — to lay a foundation for that unity and 
friendsliip which is essential to the dignity and usefttlneos 
of the profession. Unity and friendship ! How ws aD | 
long for them, but how difficult to attain ! Strife a 
rather to be the very life of the practitioner, whose V 
is incessant against disease and against ignwaiu 
prejudice, and. sad to have to admit, be too oftea 1 
angry passions rise against his profeoaional brother. Tht 1 
quarrels of doctors make a pretty chapter in tlie histoiy 
of medicine. Each generation seems to have had ita own- 
The Coans and the Cnidians. the Arabians and the GaleniaU. 
the humoralista and the soUdiste, the Brunontans and tb« I 
Broussaisians, the homoepaths and the regulars, have, in 
different centuries, rent the robe of j^Aculapius. But these I 
larger quarrels are becoming less and less intense, and m 
the last century no new one of moment sprang ap, wlul« 
it is easy to predict that in the present centoiy, wlwa 
science has fully leavened the dough of honicepftthy, t 
great breach of out day will be healed. But in too autaf j 
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towns and smaller commuiuties DUBerable factions prevails, 
and bickerings and jealousies mar the dignity and lueful- 
ness of the profesBioo. So far as my observation goes, 
the fault lies with the older men. The young fellow, if 
handled aright and made to feel that be is welcomed and 
not regarded as an intruder to be shunned, is only too 
ready to hold out the hand of fellowship. The society 
comes in here as professional cement. The meetings in a 
friendly social way lead to a free and open discussion of 
difierences in a spirit that refuses to recognize di£erences 
of opinion on the non-essentials of life as a cause of per- 
Bonal animosity or ill-feeling. An attitude of mind habi- 
tually friendly, more particDlarly to the young man, enren 
though you feel him to be the David to whom your king- 
dom may fall, a little of the old-fashioned courtesy which 
makes a man abtink from wounding the feelings of a 
brother pra(;titioner — in honour preferring one another ; 
with such a spirit abroad in the society and among its 
older men, there is no room for envy, hatred, malice or 
any uncharitableness. It is the confounded tales of patient* 
that BO often set us by the ears, but if a man makes it a 
rule never under any circumstances to believe a story told 
by a patient to the detriment of a fellow-practitioner 
—even if he knows it to be true ! — though the measure ho 
metes may not be measured to him again, he will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that be has closed the ears of his 
soul to ninety-nine lies, and to have missed the hundredth 
truth will not hurt him. Most of the quarrels of doctors 
are about non-esaential, miserable trifles and annoyances 
— the pin pricks of practice — which would sometimea try 
the patience of Job, but the good-fellowship and friendly 
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intercourse of the medical society should reduce these to 
minimum. 

The well-conducted medical society should represent a| 
clearing house, in which every phraician of the district 
would receive his intellectual rating, and in which he could 
find out his professional assets and liabilities. We docttus 
do not " take stock " often enough, and are very apt to 
carry on our shelves stale, ont-of-date goods. The society 
helps to keep a man " up to the times," and enables him 
to refurnish his mental shop with the latest waies. Bightly 
used, it may be a touchstone to which he can bring hid 
experiences to the teat and save him from falling into the 
tut of a few sequences. It keeps bis mind open and recep- 
tive, and counteracts that tendency to premature senility 
which b apt to overtake a man who lives in a routine- 
Upon one or two specially valuable features of the sooia^ 
I may dwell for a moment or two. 

In a city aasociation the demonstration of inatmctive 
specimens in morbid anatomy should form a special feature 
of the work. After all has been done, many oases of great 
obscurity in our daily rounds remain obscure, and as poet- 
mortema are few and far between, the private practitioner 
is at a great disadvantage, since his mistakes in diagnt 
are less often corrected than are those of hospital pbyaiciaiui. 
No more instructive work is possible than carefully demon- 
strated specimens illustrating disturbance of functioi) ud 
explanatory of the clinical sj^mptoms. It ia banl in this 
coimtry to have the student see enough morbid aostomy, 
the aspects of which have such an important hearing upoo 
the mental attittide of the growing doctor. For the 
therapeutic credulity, so widespread to-day, and opoo \ 
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our manaf&cturing chemifite n-ax fat, there is no more 
potent antidote than the healthy scepticiBm hred of long 
study in the post-mortem room. The new pathology, so 
fascinating and ao time-abaorbing, tenda, I fear, to grow 
away from the old morbid anatomy, a training in which 
is of such incalculable advantage to the physician. It is a 
subject which one must Icani in the medical school, but 
the time assigned is rarely sufficient to give the student 
a proper grasp of the subject. The younger men should be 
encouraged to make the exhibition of specimens part of the 
routine work of each meeting; Something may be learned 
from the most ordinary case if it is presented with the 
special object of illustrating the relation of disturbed 
function to altered structure. Of still greater educational 
value ia the clinical side of the society. No meeting should 
be arranged without the presentation of patients, par- 
ticularly those illustrating rare and unusual forms of 
disease. Many diseases of the skin and of the joints, a 
host of nervous affections, and many of the more remark- 
able of genera! maladies, as myxcedema, cretinism, achon> 
droplosia, et«.. are seen so rarely and yet are so distinctive, 
requiring only to be seen to be recognized, that it is in- 
cumbent upon members to use the society to show such 
cases. A clinical evening devoted to these rarer affections 
is of very great help in diffusing valuable knowledge. 
The importance of a clinical demonstration was never better 
illustrated than at the International Congress in London 
in 1881, when Dr. Ord and others presented one morning 
at the Clinical Museum a group of cases of m^'xcedema. 
There were men from all parts of the world, and the 
general lecoguition of tho disease outeide of England dates 
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{rom that meeting. The phyeiognoiny of diaeose is leurted 
slowly, and yet there are a great muiy aSectious which cao 
be recognized, Bometiines at a gUnce, more often by caiefa] 
inspection, without any histoiy. The society ohonld be a 
school in which the scholars t«ach each oiher, and there 
is no better way than by the demonstration of the mote 
unusual cases that happen to fall in your way. I have 
gone over my history cards oi private patients brooght ot 
Bent to me by last-year ph3r3icians, in which the dtseaae 
was not diagnoeed though recognisable de ntu- Goat, 
p8eudo-h3rpertrophtc muscular paralysb, hysterical lordoeis, 
spondylitiB deformans, preatazic tsbee (myosis, ptosis, 
etc.), Graves' disease, Parkinson's diseaae, anorexia 
ni^rvoBa, Raynaud's disease, pernicious ansmia, ^>a8ti« 
diplegia, spastic hemiplegia and cyanosis of chronic emphy* 
Bema were on the list. Some of these are rate diseases, 
but at an active society in the course of a few years every 
one of them could be demonstrated. 

The presentation of the hiatoriea of cases may be made 
veiy instructive, but this is often a cause of much wearioeaa 
and dissatisfaction. A brief oral statement of th« special 
features of a case is much to be preferred to a long, written 
account. The protocol or daily record of a long case should 
never be given in full. The salient points should be brought 
out, particularly the relation the case beats to the known 
features of the disease and to diagnosis and treatment. 
The volume of the Transactiona of the New Haven Countg 
Medical Soci^y, 1788, contains many admirably reported 
cases. I select one for special comment, aa it is, so far 
as 1 know, the first case on record of a most remarkable 
diteaae, to which much attention has boeo paid of lato — 
S&6 
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the hypertrophic stenosis o[ the pylorus in children (see 
full diacusaion in tie Lancet of December 20, 1902). Dr: 
Hejsekiab Beardsley reporta a Case of SchiTrkua of the 
PyUmu of an Infant. Every feature of the disease as we 
know it now is noted — the constant puking, the leanness, 
the wizened, old look of the child are well described, and 
the diagnosis was made four months before death ! The 
post-mortem showed a dilated and hyperttophied stomach 
and " the pylorus was invested with a hard, compact 
substance or schirrosity which so completely obstructed 
the passage into the duodenum, as to admit with the greatest 
diflGculty the finest fluid." If other men had been i 
accurate and careful oa Dr. Beardsley, and if other societies I 
had followed the good example set so early by the New 
Haven County Medical Association, not only would this 
rare disease have been recognized, but by the accumulation 
of accurate observations many another disease would have 
yielded its secret. But it illustrates the old story — there 
is no more difficult art to acquire than the art of observation, 
and for some men it is quite as difficult to record anJ 
observation in brief and plain language. 

In no way can a society better help in the education of 
ita members than in maintaining for them a good library, 
and I am glad to know that this is one of your functions. 
It is most gratifying to note the growing interest in this 
work in all part« of the country. In the last number of 
the B\di^in of the Association of Medical Librarians there 
is a list of twenty-five societies with medical Ubraries. 
An attractive reading-room, with the important weekly 
joomals, and with shelves stocked with the new books in J 
difier«nt departments, becomes an educational centitti 
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he has not attaiaed the full and enduring knowledge v 
should have been given to him in the medinal school; 
It ie astonishing with how little outside aid a large practica 
may be conducted, but it is not astoniahing that in it 
cruel and unpardonable mistakes are made. At whose 
door so often lies the responsibility for death in coes o£ 
empyema but at that of the busy doctor, who has not time 
to make routine examinations, or who is " so driven " th^t 
the urine of his scarlet fever or puerperal patients b not 
examined until the storm has broken * 

But I hear it sometimes said you cannot expect the genetal 
practitioner, particularly in country districts, to use the 
microscope and stethoscope — these are refinements of 
diagnosis. They are not ! They are the esflential means 
which can be used and should be used by every intdligent 
practitioner. In our miserable, antiquated system of 
teaching we send our graduates oat wholly unprepared 
to make a rational diagnosis, but a man who is in eameot 
— and, thank heaven ! most of the young men to-day 
in the profession are in earnest — can supply the defecta 
in his education by careful study of his cases, and can 
supplement the deficiency by a post-graduate course. 
A room fitted as a small laboratory, with the necessary 
chemicals and a microscope, will prove a better investment 
in the long run than a static machine or a new- tangled 
air-pressure spray apparatus. 

It is not in the local society only that a man can got 
encouragement in bis day's work and a heltermei 
mind and methods. Every practitioner shoold 
pride in belonging to his state society, and ahotdd ■ 
the meetings whenever podaible, and gradiully I 
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know his colleagues, and here let me direct youi attention 
to an importaot movoment on the part of the American 
Medical Association, which has for ita object the organiza- 
tion ol the profession throughout the entire country. 
This can be accomplished only by a uniformity in the 
organization of the state societies, and by making the 
county society the unit through which members are ad- 
mitted to the state and national bodies. Those of you 
interested will find very instructive information on this 
subject in the Journal of the association in a aeries of papers 
by Dr. Simmons, the editor, which have been reprinted 
in pamphlet form. As now managed, with active sections 
conducted by good men from all parts of the country, the 
meeting of the National Association is in itself a sort of 
brief post-graduate course. Those of you at the receptive 
age who attended the Saratoga meeting last June must have 
been impressed with the educational value of such a 
gathering. The Annual Museum was itself an important 
educataou in certain lines, and the papers and discussions 
in the various sections were of the greatest possible value, 
But I need say no more to this audience on the subject 
of medical societies ; you of New England have not " for- 
saken the gathering of yourselves together as the manner 
of some is," but have been an example to the whole country. 
In the dedication of his Holy War, Thomas Fuller has 
some very happy and characteristic remarks on the bounden 
duty of a man to better his heritage of birth or fortune, 
and what the father found glass and made crystal, he urges 
the son to find crystal and make pearl. Your heritage 
has been most exceptional, and, I believe, from all that 
I know of the profession in this city and State, that could 
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EFORE proceeding to the pleasing duty of addressing 
the undergraduatea, as a native of this province and 
as an old student o! this school, I must say a few words on 
the momentous changes inaugurated with this session, the 
most important, perhaps, which have taken place in the 
history of the profession in Ontario. The splendid labora- 
tories which we saw opened this afternoon, a witness to the 
appreciation by the authorities of the needs of science in 
medicine, makes possible the highest standards of educa- 
tion in the subjects upon which our Art is based. They 
may do more. A liberal policy, with a due regard to the 
truth that the greatness of a school lies in brains not bricks, 
should build up a great scientific centre which will bring 
renown to this city and to our country. The men in charge 
of the departments are of the right stamp. See to it that 
you treat them in the right way by giving skilled assistance 
enough to ensure that the vitality of men who could work 
for the world is not sapped by the routine of teaching. One 
regret will, I know, be in the minds of many of my younger 
hearers. The removal of the department of anatomy an4 
• Dnifonity of Toronto. 1B03. 
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pfayaiolog; from tfa« biological iBboratoiy of tfa« c 
biG&ka a connezioa which has had an imporUot ii 
OQ medicine in this citj. To Profeaeor Ramsaj Wrfj 
due mach of the iospintaoD which has made poanble tfasB 
fine new Uboratctfiea. For yean he has enconn^ad in 
every way the cultivation of the scientific branches of medi- 
cine and has unselfishly devoted much time to promoting 
the best interests of the Medical Faculty. And in paning 
let me pay a tribute to the ability and zeal with which Dr. 
A. B. Macallum has won for himself a world-wide repntation 
by intricate studies which have carried the name of tbia 
University to every nook and comer of the globe where tba 
science of physiology is cultivated. How much you owe 
to him in connexion with the new buildings I need scanxly 
mention in this audience. 

But the other event which we celebrate is of much giuter 
importance. When the money is forthcoming it is ui easy 
matter to join stone to atone in a stately edifice, but it is 
hard to find the market iu which to buy the precious cement 
which can unite into an harmoniooa body the loofeasora of 
medicine of two riv?l medical schools in the same cit}'. That 
this has been accomplished so satisfactorily is a tribute ta 
the good sense of the leaders of the two faculties, and teUs 
of their recognition of the needs of the prolession in the pro- 
vince. Is it too much to look forward to the absorption or 
affiliation of the Kingston and London schools into the 
Provincial University { The day has passed in which the 
small school without full endowment can live a Utc bene* 
ficial to the students, to the professkOD or to tbc public. 1 
know well of the sacrifice of time and money which ta fnciy 
made by the teacben of tbuso schoob ; and they will nut 
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misunderstand my motives when I urge them to commit 
suicide, at least so far as to change their organuutioos into 
clinical schools in affiliation with the central university, a) 
part, perhaps, of a widespread affiliation of the hospitals of 
the province. A school of the first rank in the world, each 
as thia must become, should have ample clinical facultieB 
under its own control. It ia as much a necessity that the 
professors of medicine and surger}', etc., should have large 
hospital services under their control throughout the year, 
as it is that professors of pathology and physiology should 
have laboratories such as those in which we here meet. It 
should be an easy matter to arrange between the provincial ] 
authorities and the trustees of the Toronto General Hospital i 
to replace the present antiquated system of multiple small 
services by modern well-equipped clinics — three in medicine 
and three in surgery to begin with. The increased efli- 
cioncy of the service would be a substantial ^id pro quo, but 
there would have to be a self-denying ordinance on the part 
of many of the attending physicians. With the large num- 
ber of students in the combined school no one hospital can 
furnish in practical medicine, surgery and the specialties a 
training in the art an equivalent of that which the student 
will have tn the science in the new laboratories. An affilia- 
tion should be sought with every other hospital in the city 
and province of fifty beds and over, in each of which two 
or three extra-mural teachers could be recognized, who 
would receive for three or more months a number of stu- 
dents proportionate to the beds in the hospital. I need 
not mention names. We all know men in Ottawa, King- 
ston, London, Hamilton, Guelph and Chatham, who could 
talte charge of small groups of the senior atudenta and make 
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of them good pr&ctica] doctors. I merely tbzow out th« 
BuggeatioD. Tlieie are difGculties in the way ; but is ihtse 
anything worth struggling for in this life which does not 
bristle with them ! 

Students of Medicine : May this day to be each of you^ 
as it was to me when I entered this school thirty-Bve yeats 
ago, the beginning of a happy life in a happy calling. Kot 
one of you has come here with such a feeling of relief sa that 
which I experienced at an escape from conic sections and 
logarithms and from Hooker and Pearson. The dry bones 
became clothed with int«re3t, and I felt that I had at laat 
got to work. Of the greater advantages with which you 
start I shall not speak. Why waste my words on what yon 
cannot imdeistand- To those of us only who taught and 
studied in the dingy old building which stood near here is 
it given to feel the full change which the years have 
wrought, a change which my old teachers, whom I see here 
to-day — Dt. Richardson, Dr. Ogden, Dr. Tborbum and Dr. 
Oldright — must find hard to realize. One looks about in 
vain lor some accustomed object on which to rest the ay« 
in its backward glance — all, all are gone, the old ftuniliar 
places. Even the landscape has altered, and the aense of 
loneliness and regret, the sort of homeeickncaa one experi- 
ences on such occasions, is relieved by a feeling of tlunkfol- 
ness that at least some of the old familiar faces have been 
spared to see this day. To me at least the memory of thews 
happy days is a perpetual benediction, and I look backupoo 
the two years I spent at this school with the greatest de- 
light, There were many things that might have been im- 
proved — and we can say the same of every medioal sctfaool 
of that period — but I seem to have got much mora oat of it 
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than our distinguished philosopher frietul, J. Beattie Crozier, 
whose picture of the period seems hardly drawn. But after 
all, as someone has remarked, instruction is often the least 
part of an education, and, as I recall them, our teachers in 
their life and doctrine set forth a true and lively word to tho 
great enlightenment of our darkness. They stand out in 
the background of my memory as a group of men whose in- 
fluence and example were most helpful. In William R. 
Beaumont and Edward Mulberry Hodder, we had befora 
us the highest typo of the cultivated English surgeon. In 
Henry H. W^right we saw the incarnation of faithful devo- 
tion to duty — too faithful, we thoi^ht, as we trudged up to 
the eight o'clock lecture in the morning. In W. T. AikJna. 
a practical surgeon of remarkable skill and an ideal teacher 
for the general practitioner. How we wondered and de- 
lighted in the anatomical demonstrations of Dr. Richard- 
son, whose infective enthusiasm did much to make ana- 
tomy the favourite subject among the students, I had 
the double advantage of attending the last course of Dr. 
Ogden and the Stst of Dr. Thorburn on materia medica and 
therapeutics. And Dr. Oldright had just begun hia career 
of unselfish devotion to the cause of hygiene. 

To one of my teachers I must pay in passing the tribute 
of filial affection. There are men here to-day who feel aa 
I I do about Dr. James Bovell — that ho was of those finer 
' spirits, not uncommon in life, touched to finer issues only 
in a suitable environment. Would the Paul of evolution 
have been Thomas Henry Huxley bad the Senate elected 
the young naturalist to a chair in this university in 1851 ' 
Only men of a certain metal rise superior to their surround- 
ings, and while Dr. Bovell had that all-important combina- 
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tion o! boundleas ambition with enexgy and industry, he 
bad that iatal fault ot dlflusenoBS, in which even genius is 
stiangled. With a quadrilateral mind, which he kept spin- 
oing like a teetotum, one side was never kept uppermoat 
for long at a time. Caught in a atonn which ahook the 
scientific world with the publication of the Origin of Speeiea, 
instead of sailing before the wind, even were it with bare 
poles, be put about and sought a harbour of refuge in writ- 
ing a work on Natural Theology, which you will find on tin 
shelves of second-hand book shops in a company made re- 
spectable at least by the presence of Paley. He was an 
omnivorous reader and transmutor, he could talk plea- 
santly, oven at times transcendentally, upon anything in 
the science of the day, from protoplasm to evolution ; bat 
he lacked concentration and that scientific accuracy which 
only comes with a long training (sometimes, indeed, never 
comes,) and which is the ballast of the boat. But the bent 
of his mind was devotional, and early swept into the Trac- 
tarian movement, he became an advanced Churchman, a 
good Anglican Catholic. As he chaffingly remarked one 
day to his friend, the Rev. Mr. Darling, he was like the 
wat«rman in PUgtim's Progress, rowing one way towards 
Rome, but looking steadfastly in the other direction to- 
wards Lambeth. His Steps to the AUardmd ha Lecture* 
on the Advent attest the earnestness of his convictions ; 
and later in life, followiag the example of Liaacxe, 
he took orders and became another illustration of what 
Cotton Mather calls the angebc oonjunction of medicixie 
with divinity. Then, how well I recall the keen love with 
which he would engage tn metsf^ysical discossioRS, and 
the ardour with which he studied Kant, Hamilton, Becd. and 
3W 
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Mill. At that day, to the Rev. Prof. Bevan was mtnist«d 
the rare privilege of directing the minda of the thiokiiig 
youths at the Provincial Univereity into proper philoso- 
phical chaimels. It was rumoured that the hungry sheep 
looked up and were not fed. I thought so at least, for cer- 
tain of them, led by T. Wesley Mills, came over daily after 
Dr. Bovell's four o'clock lecture to reason high and long 
with him 

On Providence, Foreknowledge. Will and Fate, i 

Fixed Fate, Frcenill. Foreknowledge abeolute. ' 

Yet withal, his main business in Ufe was as a physician, 
much sought after for his skill in diagnosis, and much be- 
loved for his loving heart. He had been brought up in the 
very best practical schools. A pupil of Bright and ot Ad- 
dison, a warm personal friend of Stokes and of Graves, he 
maintained loyally the traditions of Guy's, and taught ua 
to reverence his great masters. As a teacher he had grasped 
the fondamentAl truth announced by John Hunter of ths 
unity of physiological and pathological processes, and, as 
became the occupant of the chair of the Institutes of Medi- 
cine, he would discourse on pathological processes in lec- 
tures on physiology, and illustrate the physiology of 
bioplasm in lectures on the pathology of tumours to the 
bewilderment of the students. When in September, 1870, 
he wrote to me that he did not intend to return from the 
West Indies I felt that I had lost a father and a friend ; but 
in Robert Palmer Howard, of Montreal, I found a noble 
step-father, and to these two men, and to my first teacher, 
the Rev. W. A. Johnson, of Weston, I owe my success in 
life — if success means getting what you want and being 
satis&ed with it. 
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Of the valoe of an introductory lecture 1 am not alto- 
gether certftin. I do not remember to have derived any 
endiiring benefit from the many that I have been oaDfd 
upon to hear, or from the not a few that I have inflicted in 
my day. On the whole, I am in favour of abolishing the 
old custom, but ae this is a very special occasion, with 
special addresses, X consider myself most happy to have 
been selected for this part of the programme. To the audi- 
ence at large I fear that what I have to say will appear trite 
and commonplace, but bear with me, since, indeed, to most 
of you how good soever the word, the season i& long paat in 
which it could be spoken to youi edification. As I gUnce 
from face to face the most striking single peculiarity is the 
extraordinary diversity that exists among you. Alike in 
that you are men and white, you are unlike in your fea- 
tures, very unlike in your minds and in your mental inia- 
ing. and your teachers will mourn the singular inequalitiea 
in your capacities. And so it is sad to think will bo yoar 
careers ; for one success, for another failure ; one will tiead 
the primrose path to the great bonfire, another the straight 
and narrow way to renown ; some of the beat of you will bo 
stricken early on the road, and will join that noble band of 
youthful martyrs who loved not their lives to the death : 
others, perhaps the most brilliant among you, like my old 
friend and comrade, Dick Zimmerman (how ho would have 
rejoiced to see this day 1), the Fates will overtake and whirl 
to destruction just aa success teems assuitd. VTheo tin 
iniquity of oblivion has blindly scattered bar poppy ovw 
us, some of you will be the trusted couoselloto of thia ooi&' 
873 
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mnnity, and the beads of departments of this Faculty ; 
while for the large majority of you, let us hope, ia 
reserved the happiest and most useful lot given to man 
— to become rigorous, whole-souled, intelligent, general 
practitioners. 

It seems a bounden duty on such an occasion to be honest 
and frank, so I propose to t«ll you the secret of life as I have 
seen the game played, and as I have tried to play it myself. 
You remember in one of the Jungle Stories that when 
Mowgli wished to be avenged on the villagers he could only 
get the help of Hathi and his sons by sending them the 
master-word. This I propose to give you in the hope, yes, 
in the full assurance, that some of you at least will Uy bold 
upon it to your profit. Though a little one, the master- 
word looms large in meaning. It is the open sesame ^x^ 
every portal, the great equalizer in the world, the true philo- 
sopher's stone, which transmutes all the base metal of hu- 
manity into gold. The stupid man among you it will make 
bright, the bright man brilliant, and the brilliant student 
steady. With the magic word in your heart all things are 
possible, and without it all study is vanity and vexation. 
The miracles of life are with it ; the blind see by touch, the 
deaf hear with eyes, the dumb speak with fingers. To the 
youth it brings hope, to the middle-aged confidence, to the 
aged repose. True balm of hurt minds, in its presence the 
heart of the sorrowful is lightened and consoled. It is di- 
rectly responsible for all advances in medicine during the 
past twenty-five centuries. Laying hold upon it Hippo- 
crates made observation and science the warp and woof of 
our art. Galen so read its meaning that fifteen centuries 
stopped thinking, and slept until awakened by the De Fa- 
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briea of Vesalios, which is the very incaniation of the 
master-word. With its inspiratioD Harvey gave an im- 
pulse to a larger circulation than he wot of, an bnpalse 
which we feel to-day. Hunter sounded all ita heights sod 
depths, and stands out in our history as one of the grest 
exemplars of ita virtue. With it Virchow smote the rock, 
and the waters of progress gushed out ; while in the hands 
of Pasteur it proved a very talisman to open to us a new 
heaven in medicine and a new earth in surgery. Not only 
has it been the touchstone of progress, but it is the measim 
of success in every-day life. Not a man before you but is 
beholden to it for hia position here, while he who oddreaHes 
you lias that honour directly in consequence of having had 
it graven on his heart when he was as you are to-day. And 
the mast«r-word is Work, a little one, as I have said, but 
fraught with momentous sequences if you can but write it 
on the tablets of your hearts, and bind it upon your fore- 
heads. But there is a serious difficulty in getting yoa to 
understand the paramount importance of the wot^-habit 
as part of your organization. You are not far from the 
Tom Sawyer stage with its philosophy " that work consists 
of whatever a body is obliged to do," and that play con- 
sists of whatever a body is not obliged to do." 

A great many hard things may be said of the work-lisbitr 
For moat of us it means a hard battle ; the few take to it 
naturally ; the many prefer idleness and never learn to tovs 
labour. Listen to this : " Look at one of your industrious 
fellows for a moment, I beseech you," says Robert Louis 
.Stevenson. " He sows hurry and reaps indigestion ; ho 
a a vast deal of activity out to interest, and receives s 

Hure of nervous derangement in relorn. P.ithrr 
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he absents himself entirely fiom all fellowBhJp, and lives a 
recluse in s ganet, with carpet slippers and a leaden inkpot, 
or he comes among people swiftly and bitterly, in a con- 
traction of his whole nervous system, to discharge some 
temper before he returns to work. I do not care how much 
or how well he works, this fellow is an evil feature in other 
people's Uvea." These are the sentiments of an over- 
worked, dejected man ; let me quot« the motto of bis saner 
moments : " To travel hopefully is better than to arrive, 
and the true success is in labour." If you wish to learn of 
the miseries of scholars in order to avoid them, read Part I, 
Section 2, Member 3, Subsection XV, of that immortal 
work, the Anatomy of Mdancholy ; but I am here to warn 
you against these evils, and to entreat you to form good 
habits in your student days. 

At the outset appreciate clearly the alms and objeota 
each one of you should have in view — a knowledge of dis- 
ease and its cure, and a knowledge of yourself. The one, 
special education, will make you a practitioner of medi- 
cine ; the other, an inner education, may make you a truly 
good man, four square and without a flaw. The one is ex- 
trinsic and is largely accomplished by teacher and tutor; 
by text and by tongue ; the other is intrinsic and is the 
mental salvation to be wrought out by each one for himself: 
The first may be had without the second ; any one of you 
may become an active practitioner, without ever having 
had sense enough to realize that through life you have been 
a fool ; or you may have the second without the first, and; 
without knowing much of the art, you may have the en- 
dowments of head and heart that make the little you do 
I go very far in the community. With wliat I hops 
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have pat away maoy of the childish tricks with which we 
used to keep up their bad name. Compare the picture of 
the " sawbones " of 1842, as given in the recent biography 
of Sir Henry Acland. with the representatives to-day, and 
it u evident a great revolution has been effected, and very 
largely by the salutary influences of improved methods of 
education. It is possible now to Sll out a day with prac- 
tical work, varied enough to prevent monotony, and so 
arranged that the knowledge is picked out by the student 
himself, and not thrust into him, willy-nilly, at the point of 
the tongue. He exercises his wits and is do longer a pas- 
sive Strasbourg goose, tied up and stuffed to repletion. 

How can you take the greatest possible advantage of 
your capacities with the least possible strain ? By culti- 
vating system. I say cultivating ad™edly, since some of 
yon will find the acquisition of systematic habits very hard. 
There are minds congenitally systematic ; others have a 
hfe-long fight against an inherited tendency to diffuseneaa 
and carelessness in work. A few brilliant fellows try to 
dispense with it altogether, but they are a burden to their 
brethren and a sore trial to their intimates. I have heard 
it remarked that order ia the badge of an ordinary mind. 
So it may be, but m practitioners of medicine we have to be 
thankful to get into that useful class. Let me entreat 
those of you who are here for the fijst time to lay to heart 
what I say on this matter. Forget all else, but take away 
this counsel of a man who has bad to fight a hard battle, 
and not always a successful one, for the little order he has 
had iu his Ufe ; take away with you a profound conviction 
of the Tftlae of system in your work. I appeal to the fresh- 
men esp«inally, because you to-day make a b^inning, and 
877 
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joat faitaie cueer depends very moch opoo the habits 70a 
wis fonn daring thig aeaatoa. To foUow the roatioe of tha 
dsases is easy enough, bat to take nmtine into everjr pait 
of your daily life ia a hard task. Some of you wOI start out 
joyfully as did Chiietiaa and Hopeful, and for many dayb 
will journey safely towaida the Delectable Moantains, 
dreaming of them and not thinking of disaster tintil yoa 
find yoorselves in the strong captivity of Doabt and ooder 
the grinding tyranny of Despair. You have been over 
confident. Begin again and more cautiously. No atodcot 
escapes wholly from these perils and trials ; be not dis- 
heartened, expect them. Let each hour of the day have 
its allotted duty, and cultivate that power of ofraoentratton 
which grows with ita exercise, so that the attentioo neatlier 
flags nor wavers, but settles with a bull-dog tenacity on 
the subject before you. Constant repetition makes a good 
habit fit easily in your mind, and by the end of the sesaioa 
you may have gained that most precious of all knowledga — 
the power to work. Do not underestioiate the difficulty 
you will have in wringing from your reluctant selves tlw 
stern determination to exact the uttermost minute on your 
schedule. Do not get too interested in one study at the 
expense of another, but so map out your day that due al- 
lowance is given to each. Only in this way can the average 
student get the beat that he can out of his capacities. And 
it LB worth all the pains and trouble he can possibly take 
for the ultimate gain — if he can reach his doctorat« with 
system so ingrained that it baa become an integral part of 
his being. The artistic sense of perfection in work ia 
aiiolber much-to-be-desired quality to be cultivated; No 
puttter how trifling the matter 00 hand, do it with a beliiig 
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that it demands the best that is in you, and when done look 
it over with a critical eye, not sparing a strict judgment of 
yourself. This it is that makea anatomy a student's touch- 
stone. Take the man who does his " part " to perfection, 
who has got out all there is in it, who labours over the tags 
of connective tissue and who demonstrates Meckel's gan- 
glion in hia part — thia is the fellow in after years who is apt 
in emergencies, who saves a leg badly smashed in a railway 
accident, oi fighta out to the finish, never knowing when b» 
is beaten, in a case of typhoid fever. 

Learn to love the freedom of the student life, only too 
quickly to pass away ; the absence of the coarser cares of 
after days, the joy in convadeship, the delight in new work, 
the happiness in knowing that you are making progress. 
Once only can you enjoy these pleasures. The seclusion 
of the student life is not always good for a man. particularly 
(or those of you who will afterwards engage in general prac- 
tice, since you will miss that facility of intercourse upon 
which often the doctor's success depends. On the other 
hand sequestration is essential for those of you with high 
ambitions proportionate to your capacity. It was for such 
that St. Chrysostom gave his famous counsel, " Depart 
from the highways and transplant thyself into some en- 
closed ground, for it is hard for a tree that stands by the 
wayside to keep its fruit till it be ripe." 

Has work no dangers connected with it 1 What of this 
bogie of overwork of which we hear so much ? There are 
dangers, but they may readily be avoided with a little oare. 
I can only mention two, one physical, one mental. The 
very best students are often not the strongest. Ilbhealth, 
the bridle of Theages, as Plato called it in the case of one of 
879 
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his friends whose mind had thiiTen at the expense q 
body, may have been the diverting influence towards fa 
or the profession. Among the good men who have stt 
with me there stands out in my remembrance many a young 
Lycidaa, " dead ere his prime," sacrificed to carelessnew in 
habits of living and neglect of ordinary sanitary lava. Me- 
dical students are much exposed to infection of all aorta, to 
combat which the body must be kept in first-olaM ooodi- 
tion. GroBsteate, the great Bishop of Lincoln, remarked 
that there were three things necessary lor temporal aalva- 
tion — food, sleep and a cheerful disposition. Add to these 
Boitable exercise and you have the means by which good 
health may be maintained. Not that health is to be a 
matter of perpetual solicitation, but habits which faivonr 
the corpus tanum foster the mens tana, in which the joy of 
hving and the joy of working are blended m one hannony. 
Let me read you a quotation from old Burton, the gmt 
authority on morbi eruditorum. There are " many reaaona 
why students dote more often than others. The fint la 
their negligence ; other men look to their tools, a painter 
will wash his pencils, a smith will look to his hammer, anvil, 
forge ; a husbandman will mend his plough-irons, and 
grind his hatchet, if it be dull ; a falconer or huntaman wQl 
have an especial care of his hawks, hounds, horses, dogi, 
etc. ; a musician will string and unstring his lute, etc. ; onty 
scholars neglect that instrument, their brain and apirita (I 
mean) which they daily use." ' 

Much study is not only believed to be a w«ann«M of the 
flesh, but also an active cause of ill-health of mind, in iD 
grades and phases. I deny that work, legittmate i 
> Quotation mainly tram ManSivt Fieiin*. 
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has anything to do with thu>. It is that foul fiend Worry 
who is respooBible for a large majority of the cases. The 
more carefully one looks into the causes of nervous break- 
down in students, the less important is work per se as a 
factor. There are a few cases of genuine overwork, but 
they are not common. Of the causes of worry in the stu- 
dent life there are three of prime importance to which I 
may briefly refer. 

An anticipatory attitude of mind, a perpetual forecast- 
ing, disturbs the even tenor of his way and leads to disaster. 
Years ago a sentence in one of Carlyle's essays made a last- 
ing impression on me : " Our duty is not to «ee what lies 
dimly at a distance, but to do what lies clearly at hand." I 
have long maintained that the best motto for a student is, 
" Take no thought for the morrow." Let the day's work 
suffice ; live for it, regardless of what the future has in 
store, believing that to-morrow should take thought for the 
things of itself. There is no such safeguard against the 
morbid apprehensions about the future, the dread ol eic- 
aminations and the doubt of the ultimate success. Nor is 
there any risk that such an attitude may breed careless- 
ness. On the contrary, the absorption in the duty of the 
hour is in itself the best guarantee of ultimate success, " He 
that obaerveth the wind shall not sow, and he that regard- 
eth the clouds shall not reap," which means you cannot 
work profitably with your mind set upon the future. 

Another potent cause of worry is an idolatry by which 
many of you wiU be sore let and hindered. The mistress of 
your studies should be the heavenly Aphrodite, the mother* 
leas daughter of Uranus. Give hei your whole heart, and 
she will be your protectress and friend. A jealous oreatme, 
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brooking no second, if she finds you trifiing and coquetting 
with her rival, the younger, earthly Aphrodite, daughter of 
ZeiiB and Dione, she will whistle you ofE and let you down 
the wind to be a prey, perhaps to the examineis, certainly 
to the worm regret. In plainer language, put your affec- 
tions in cold storage !or a few years, and you will take them 
out ripened, perhaps a bit mellow, but certainly less subject 
to those frequent changes which perplex so many young 
men. Only a grand passion, an iU-absorbing devotion to 
the elder goddess can save the man with a congenital ten- 
dency to philandering, the flighty Lydgate who sports with 
Celia and Dorothea, and upon whom the judgment ulti- 
mately falls in a basil-plant of a wife like RoBamond. 

And thirdly, one and all of you will have to face the or- 
deal of every student in thb generation who sooner or later 
trief, to mix the waters of science with the oil of faith. Yon 
can have a great deal of both if you only keep them se- 
parate. The worry comes from the attempt at mixture. 
As general practitioners you will need all the faith you can 
carry, and while it may not always be of the conventtooal 
pattern, when expressed in your lives rather than on your 
lips, the variety is not a bad one from the standpoint of St. 
James ; and may help to counteract the common scandal 
alluded to in the celebrated diary of that gossipy old pastoi- 
doctor, the Rev. John Ward : " One told the Bishop of 
Gloucester that he imagined physitians of all other man tin 
moat competent judges of all other aSaiis of religioa—and 
his reason was because they were wholly uncdKerned wiUi 
it." 

Ill 

Frofessiouai woix ol any sort t«nds to narrow th« mind. 
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to limit tlie point of view and to put a hall-mark on a man 
of a most unmistakable kind. On the one hand are the 
intense, ardent natures, abaoibed in theii studies and 
quickly losing interest in everything but their profeaaion, 
while other facultiea and intereata " hiat " unaued. On 

^the other hand are the bovine brethren, who think of no- 
thing but the treadmill and the com. From very different 
causes, the one from concentration, the other from apathy, 
both are apt to neglect those outside studies that widen the 
sympathies and help a man to get the best there is out of 

»life. Like art, medicine is an exacting mistress, and in the 
pursuit of one of the scientific braoches. sometimes, too, in 
practice, not a portion of a man's spirit may be left free for 
other distractions, but this does not often happen. On 
account of the intimate personal nature of his work, the 
medical man, perhaps more than any other man, needs that 
higher education of which Plato speaks, — " that education 
in virtue from youth upwards, which enables a man eagerly 
to pursue the ideal perfection." It is not for all. nor can 
all attain to it, but there is comfort and help in the pursuit, 
even though the end is never reached. For a large ma- 
jority the daily round and the common task furnish more 
tiian enough to satisfy their heart's desire, and there seems 
no room left for anything else. Like the good, easy man 
whom Milton scores in the Areopagitica, whose religion was 
a " traffic so entangled that of all mysteries he could not 
skill to keep a stock going upon that trade " and handed it 
over with all the locks and keys to " a divine of note and 
estimation," so it is with many of us in the matter of this 
higher education. No longer intrinsic, wrought in us and 
ingrained, it has become, in Milton phrase, a " dividual 
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movable," handed over nowadays to the daily pnn or to 
the haphazard inatniction oi the palpit, the platform or 
the magazinea. Like a good many other things, it oomes 
in ft better and more enduring form H not too coDsciooaly 
sought. The all-important thing is to get a relish for the 
good company of the race in a daily intercomse witli some 
of the great minds ol aU agea. Nov, in the spring-tiaie of 
life, pick your intimates among them, and begin a systeou- 
tic ctUtivation of their works. Many of you will need a 
strong leaven to raise yoa above the dough in which it will 
be your lot to labour. TjDcongeoial surroundings, an ever- 
pieeeot dissonance between the aspirations within sad tlie 
actualities without, the oppressive discords of honuui so- 
ciety, the bitter tragedies of life, the lacrynae renim, be- 
sides the hidden springs of which we sit in sad despair'-ttll 
these tend to fost«r in some natures a cynicism quite foreign 
to our vocation, and to which this inner education ofieia 
the best antidote. Personal contact with men of high pur- 
pose and character will help a man to make a start — to 
have the desire, at least, but in its fulness this culture — for 
that word best expieseea it — has to be wrought out by each 
one for himseli. Start at once a bed-side library and spend 
the last half hour of the day in communion with the saints 
of humanity. There arc great lessons to be learned from 
Job and from David, from Isaiah and St. Paul. Taught by 
Shakespeare you may take your uitellectual and moral 
measure with singidar precision. Learn to love Epictetos 
and Marcus Aurelius. Should you be so fortunate as to be 
boru a. Platonist, Jowett will introduce you to the great 
master through whom alone we can think in certain tevela, 
and whose perpetual modemnees startles and detigbUi. 
884 
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Montaigne will teach yon moderation in all tKlngs, and to 
be " sealed of Lis tribe " ia a special privilege. We have in 
tile profession only a few great literary heroes of the first 
rank, the friendship and counsel of two of whom you can- 
not too earnestly seek. Sir Thomas Browne's Bdigio 
Medici should be your pocket companion, while from the 
Breakfast Table Series of Oliver Wendell Holmea yoa can 
glean a philosophy of life peculiarly suited to the needs of a 
ph3'aician. There are at least a dozen or more works which 
would be helpful in getting wisdom in life which only comes 
to those who earnestly seek it. ' 

A conscientious pursuit of Plato's ideal perfection may 
teach you the three great lessons of Ufe. You may learn to 
amaume your (ncn smoke. The atmosphere is darkened by 
the murmurings and whimperings of men and women over 
the non-essentials, the trifles that are inevitably incident 
to the hurly burly of the day's routine. Things cannot al- 
ways go your way. Learn to accept in silence the minor 
aggravations, cultivate the gift of taciturnity and consume 
your own smoke with an extra draught of hard work, so 
that those about you may not be annoyed with the dust 
and soot of your complaints. More than any other the 
practitioner of medicine may illustrate the second great 
lesson, that we are here Twt to get ail we can out of life for owr- 
sdves, hit to try to make the lives of others happier. This is 
the essence of that oft-repeated admonition of Christ, " He 
that findetb his life shall lose it, and he that loseth bis Ufe 
for my sake shall find it," on which hard saying if the 
children of this generation would only lay hold, there would 
be less misery and discont«nt in the world. It ts not pos- 
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sible for anyone to h&ve better t^portanit^es to Uve tluB 
lesson than you will enjoy. The practice of medicine is ao 
art, not a trade ; a calling, not a bosinesa ; a calling in which 
your heart will be exercised equally with your head. OEt«D 
the beet part of your work will have nothing to do with 
potions and powders, but with the exercise ot an intluenoe 
of the strong upon the weak, of the righteous upon the 
wicked, of the wise upon the fooliah. To you, a> the tmated 
fanuly counsellor, the father will come with bia anxieties, 
the mother with her hidden grief, the daughter with her 
trials, and the sod with his folliee. Folly one-third of the 
work you do will be entered in other books than youra. 
Courage and cheerfulness will not only carry you over HiB 
rough places of life, but will enable you to bring comfort 
and help to the weak-hearted and will console you in the 
sad hoars when, like Uncle Toby, you have " to whistlB 
that you may not weop." 

And the third leason you may leam is the haideat of all — 
that ike law of the higher life is only fvlfiUei bg love, i^ 
charily. Many a physician whose daily work is a daily 
round of beneficence will say hard thinga and think hard 
thoughts of a colleague. No sin will so easily beset you at 
unohantableness towards your brother pracntiooer. So 
strong is the personal element in the practice of medicine, 
and BO many are the wagging tongues in every parish, that 
evil-apeaking, lying, and slandering find a nhining Duuk 
in the lapses and mistakes which are inevitable in our woilc. 
There is no reason for discord and dingreement, and tte 
only way to avoid trouble is to have two plain rnlea. From 
the day you begin practice never ondec any titmuDetuwes 
listen to a tale told to the detriment of » brother praoti* 
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tioner. And when any dispute or txoable does arise, go 
frankly, ere sunset, and talk the matter over, in which way 
you may gain a brother and a triend. Very easy to carry 
out, you may think ! Far from it ; there is no harder battle 
to fight. Theoretically there seems to be no difficulty, but 
when the concrete wound is rankling, and after Mrs. Jones 
has rubbed in the caywine pepper by declaring that Dr. J. 
told her in confidence of your shocking bongliug, your at- 
titude of mind is that you would rather see him in purga- 
tory than make advances towards reconciliation. Wait 

I Dntil the day of your trial comes and then remember my 

I irords. 

' And in dosing, may I say a few words to the younger 
practitioners in the audience whose activitiea will wai not 
wane with the growing years of the century which opens so 
auspiciously for this school, for this city, and for our coun- 
try. You ent«r a noble heritage, made so by no efforts of 
your own, but by the generations of men who have unsel- 
fishly sought to do the best they could for suffering man- 
kind. Much has been done, much remains to do ; a way 
has been opened, and to the possibilities in the scientific 
development of medicine there seems to be no limit. 
Except in its application, as general practitioners, you will 
not have much to do with this. Yours is a higher and more 
sacred duty. Think not to light a light to shine before men 
that they may see your good works ; contrariwise, you be- 
long to the great army of quiet workers, physicians and 
priests, siatera and nuraea, all over the world, the members 
of which strive not neither do they cry, nor are their voices 
heard in the streets, but to them ta given the ministry of 
consolation in sorrow, need, and sickness. Like the ideal 
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wife of whom Plutarch speaks, the best doctor is oftea the 
one o! whom the public hears the least ; but nowsdayB, in 
the fierce light that beat« upon the hearth, it is increaeiB^y 
difficult to lead the secluded life in which our best work to 
done. To you the silent workers of the ranks, in villages 
and country districts, in the alums of our large cities, in the 
mining camps and factory towns, in the homes of the rich, 
and in the hovels of the poor, to you is given the harder task 
of illustrating with your lives the Hippoctatic standards of 
Learning, of Sagacity, of Humanity, and of Probity. 01 
learning, that you may apply in your practice the best that 
is known in our art. and that with the increase in your 
knowledge there may be an increase In that priceless en- 
dowment of sagacity, so that to all, everywhere, skilled 
succour may come in the hour of ne«d. Of a humanity, that 
will show in your daily life tenderness and consideration to 
the weak, infinite pity to the suffering, and broad charity 
to all. Of a probity, that wilt make you under all circuio- 
stances true to yourselves, true to your high calling, and 
true to your fellow man. 



BED-SIDE LIBRARY FOR MEDICAL STLT)ENTS. 

A LIBERAL education may be had at a very slight cost of timftl 
and money. Well filled though the day be with appointed 
tasks, to make the best possible use of your one or of your 
tea talents, rest not satisfied with ttiia professional training, 
but try to get the education, if not of a scholar, at least ot a 
gentleman. Before going to sleep read for hall an hour, and 
in the moraiog have a book open on your dressing table. 
You will be surprised to find how much can be accomplished 
in the course of a year. I have put down a list of ten books 
which yoa may make close friends. There are many others ; 
studied carefully in your student days these will help ii 
inner education of which I speak. 
1. Old and New Testament. 
n. Shakespeare. 
IIL Montaigne. ' 
IV. Plutarch's lAva. ' 
V. Marcus Aurehus. • 
VI. Epicteus. ' 
Vn. iWiffio Medici. • 
VIII. Am Quixote. 
IX. Emerson 
X. Obver Wendell Hohne^— Breakfast- Table Series. 
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